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It cannot be disputed, that the most difficult of all 
studies is the study of man himself. With no fixed 
principles, no permanent habits, which can serve as 
an index to his real character, the most acute ob- 
server is apt to form his estimate according to the 
exterior display of his dispositions and passions ; 
and at the moment when he thinks he has arrived at 
the object of his research, an unexpected occurrence 
takes place, which overthrows the whole of the fabric 
which his penetration may have raised, and reduces 
him to the alternative of recommencing his labours, 
with the disheartening prospect of the same discom- 
fiture again befalling him. 

It has been said that man is the subject of educa- 
tion, and that, like the sapling, he can be bent in 
any direction which the will and fancy of his precep- 
tors may select, and not only that the precepts which 
are then inculcated are permanent and lasting; but 
that the effects are visible under every circumstance 
and condition into which the individual may be 
thrown at any future period of his life. The very 
reverse of that position will be apparent in almost 
eviery stage of the life of the individual, who is the 
subject of this Memoir. We shall see at one time 
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2 THE LIFE OF 

the grace of God working strongly within him, and 
apparently with so much efficacy as not to be sub- 
dued by the temptations and vanities of the world ; 
we shall see him in the possession of all those blessed 
advantages which a religious and moral education 
can bestow ; we shall see him in the respectable 
capaciiy of imparting those same advantages to 
otners ; we shall behold him in many instances as 
a member of the professors of Christ, acting up to 
the precepts which his education was intended to 
enforce, and on, a sudden, as if an entire revolution 
had taken place within him, we shall see him the 
spectacle of the most hardened villainy and the most 
atrocious guilt ; we shall see him the perpetrator of 
a crime, the deepest and blackest in the whole scope 
of human nature, and yet at the same time his i^^d 
appears to have been strongly imbued, as bis auto- 
biography and letters will evmce, with a becoming 
sense and spirit of religion, which it was naturally to 
be expected would have withheld him from such a 
flagrant departure from the principles which it incul- 
cates, and on which he himself founded his hope of 
eternal happiness. 

This is one of those enigmas insoluble by all the 
ingenuity and talent of the most consummate adept 
in the knowledgebf the secret workings of the human 
heart, and it opens a wide and interesting field of 
investigation into those great and overpowering 
causes, which could have led the delinquent to the 
commission of a crime to which all his previous habits 
and .dispositions appear to be decidedly opposed. 
In this investigation, a serious and most salutary les*- 
son will be read to those who, allowing thqgciselves 
to be carried away by the force of their passions, 
banish from their breasts the great redeeming spirit 
of the grace of God, and reduce themselves to the 
deplorable state of a hopeless alienation from his 
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JOHN WiLLjAM HOLLOW AY. 3 

metey. It is from an expectation of the great and 
benencial consequences tnat will result from this 
lesson, that Holloway has himself deposited in the 
bands of the Editor of this wotk the history of his 
own life, written by himself, in his dreary conBne- 
ment in Horsham Gaol, in order that the young" day 
take a salutary warning from the awful condition to 
which he has reduced himself, by the infraction of 
those holy doctrines, on the basis of which is founded 
all terrestrial happiness, and the hopes of that which 
is to come. 

A man seldom becomes a criminal on a sudden ; 
it is ty slow and almost imperceptible gradations, ' 
like the light of heaven itself, that guilt steals into 
the human heart, especially into one which, at an 
early age, has been carefully and assiduously in- 
structed in the paths of religion ; and perhaps in tio- 
life hitherto pubUshed will the truth of that statement 
be more completely verified and demonstrated, than 
in fhat of the Individual who now stands committed 
for the murder of Celia Holloway. The mere exhi- 
bition of crime, abstractedly speaking, even in its 
utmost atrocity, possesses no salutary influence on 
the human heart ; but it is from the display of those 
great and preponderating causes, which led to the 
commission of the crime, which, as it were, laid the 
seeds of it, and which became gradually matured, 
increasing daily in strength and virulence, that the 
' moralist is able to adduce those valuable and whole- 
some reflections which act as a warning voice to the 
yontig and the dissipated, and which teach them that, 
after the first step into vice has been taken, the 
second soon follows, until at last the course becomes 
habitttal, ending iii infamy and igndftiiny. It may 
prove not the least interesting part of this history to 
attempt to fix upon the first cause which could hav6 
seduced apparently so good and Unliable a youth 
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from the paths of virtue, to plunge him into an abyss 
of crime, which will register his name as that of one 
of the most sanguinary monsters which this country 
has produced, and which will be quoted in after 
ages as the synonym for guilt. 

There is, however, one important point which it 
will be our study to establish in the progress of this 
work ; and that is, to rebut the attempt which is 
making to throw a stigma, not only upon religion, 
as incompetent in itself to deter an individual from 
the commission of crime, but also to excite contempt 
against those respectable and exemplary religious 
denominations to which HoUoway attached himself. 
All Quakers are not bad because Hunton was exe- 
cuted; nor are the Wesleyans to be visited with 
the sneers and gibes of their opponents, because 
amongst their community ojie has been found who 
may be said to have reached the pinnacle of human 
crime. The illiberality and injustice of such a 
sweeping censure is not only unworthy of the age in 
which we live, but is so undeserved by the sects to 
which we refer, that it might have been passed over 
with contempt, had we not personally experienced 
and heard the pitiful and insidious attempts^ which 
have been made, and are still making, to call in.to 
disrepute a whole sect, because one oi its memb^s 
has been convicted of ai heinous crime. If the cul- 
prit had acted up to the precepts of his early evan- 
gelical teachers — if he had listened to their admoni- 
tions and instructions for the purity and salvation of 
his immortal soul — if he had not turned his back 
upon Zion, and lost sight of the grace of God, and 
the great and manifold blessings which it imparts 
under every circumstance of life — ^if he had not lent 
such a willing ear to the temptations and the satanic 
devices of his criminal paramour, human society 
would not have received so severe a wound by the 
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JOHN WILLIAM HOLLOWAY. 5 



commission of an unparalleled act of murder, and 
the good fruit which was sown in his early youth 
would have ripened into an abundant harvest. 

For the most obvious reasons, we shall be com- 
pelled to postpone the publication of some parts of 
Hollo way's own written history, until his fate has 
been decided by a jury of his country. The evidence 
which has been adduced against him may be con- 
sidered as all conclusive ; but it would be unjust 
and ungenerous to send forth any particulars or 
documents to the public^ as coming from himself, 
which might be actually brought against him on the 
day of his trial. His confession, indeed, as far as it 
goes, has been full and explicit : but in several par- 
ticulars, as it has appeared in the daily prints^ it is 
not only incorrect, but decidedly false. Being in 
the full confidence of the unfortunate culprit, we are 
in possession of many important and really surprising 
circumstances connectf^d with the commission of that 
horrid deed, which to difclose at present would be 
an ungenerous abuse of that confidence which has 
been reposed in us. So far, however, we will pub- 
licly state, tin^t when we come to the disclosure* of 
ib®sft,^cumstances, they will be perused with a sen- 
sation of iiorror which the human mind must always 
feel at the exhibition of an act which appears to set 
all calculation at defiance as to the extent of the cool 
deliberate villainy which was required for the perpe- 
tration of it, and which will ever stand recorded as 
a melancholy proof of the deep depravity of the 
human heart, which, in the words of holy writ, is. 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. 

Independently, however, of the great moral ad- 
vantages which will be derived from the publication 
of Holloway's history, as an impressive lesson to 
the idle and the dissolute, to the breakers of the 
Sabbath, and to those who will not turn from their 
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paths of* wickedness atid live, it will be the fotlanat6 
means of fully exeulpatitig several individuals who 
are at present supposed to be accessories to the 
horrid deed, on accotint of some collateral cir- 
edmstances, which have never yet been fully no<- 
satisfactorily explained. Impressed, however, as 
we may be with the str6ngest belief in the authen- 
ticity of every part of Holloway's history, yet there 
are some points in it at variance with the information 
transmitted to us by his truly-to-be-pitied mother, and 
other creditable persons ; any wilful attempt at decep- 
tion or imposition on either side is wholly out of the 
question. Wherever, therefore, those discrepancies 
appear, the reader miist be guided by his own judg- 
• ment as to which of the statements his credence must 
be given, taking at the same time into his consi- 
deration the relative situation of the parties^ and the 
motives by which they may have been actuated to 
disguise or falsify any part of theif information. 

In regard to the early part of his life, it must be 
naturally supposed that his toother must be more 
conversant than himself; and according to her state- 
ment, her son was bbrn in the parish of St. John's, 
in the town of Lewes, on Thursday, the 22nd of May, 
1806, at a quarter before six in the morning. His 
father was then a private in the Royal Artillery 
Drivers, then stationed at Lewes. About four months 
after the birth of the infant, it was taken, at the spe- 
cial request of his relatives, to be christened at 
Lidlington, by the name of John William, but it 
does not appear that any great benefit ever accrned 
to Holloway in consequence of this acquiescence in 
the wishes of. his relations. Whilst he was quite 
an infant, his father went with his regiment to the 
continent, whither his mother accompanied him, 
leaving their soft undefr the protectidri of his gta.nd-' 
father and grandmother, from whom ttolloway as- 
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JOHN WI^UAM HOLLOW AY. 7 

serts that he received every instruction suitabl^ to 
bis age. On bis mother returning from France^ be 
was removed from their protection, ^nd taken under 
her own immediate cans, still receiving the same bene- 
ficial instruction, supported by an e]K.ample of genuine 
piety and religion. On the first development of the 
dispositions of HoUoway, nothing cpuld be more gra- 
tifying and pleasing to bis parents than to observe 
that he displayed every indication of the most quiet 
^nd placable temper, with the absence of every 
vicious propensity, or any of those malignant traifcs 
of character which could tend to expite aiiy alarm in 
their breasts^ as to his ultimate fate through life. In 
fact^ so great was the gentleness and placidity of his 
nature, so amiable were his general dispositions, that 
his pareqts were wont to say, that they did not 
think that John kn^w how to cry. It was an openr- 
ing of life bright and cheering, to close in gloom 
and desolation. 

Mrs, Hollaway being anxious to rejoin her bus- 
band in France, she left Brighton » taking her son 
John with her, apd it was in the camp before Paris 
that liolloway says he first saw his father to know 
him. He was then about nine years of age. At 
the conclusion of the war, the parents of Holloway 
returned to England, and his father, having received 
his discharge, went to reside at Lidlington, near 
AifristoU; his own parish. At this place, John was 
sent to a day-school, kept by a lady ; but before we 
enter upon his own history of this early peripd of his 
life, we shall mention a few particulars derived from 
Mrs. Holloway, his mother, which deserve to be 
exposed, as exhibiting a system of oppression and 
tyranny, incompatible with the proper administra- 
tion of the law, or the commonest rights of the sub- 
ject. The parents of Holloway were at this time 
receiving twelve shillings per week from the parish 
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of Lidlington, which, with three shillings per week, 
the pension of the father, enabled them to maintain 
themselves with comparative comfort. A farmer, 
of the name of H., appears to have been nearly 
the sole occupier of the whole village, concen- 
trating in himself all the parochial offices, such as 
overseer, churchwarden, treasurer, &c., and it is 
to the bigotry and illiberality of this individual that 
John Holloway was obliged to leave the school kept 
by the lady, and to become the humble guardian of 
Mr. H.'s pigs and sheep, at the trifling stipend 
of three shillings per week. The ^ petty tyrant of 
the village,' however, not satisfied with lording it 
over his dependents in temporal matters, considered 
that he was also entitled to interfere in their spiritual 
ones ; and as the parents of Holloway frequented 
the chapel belonging to the Wesleyan connexion, 
they were informed that if they continued their at- 
tendance at that chapel, the weekly amount of their 
parochial relief should be reduced to^ ten shillings. 
The parents would not relinquish their religious 
faith, and the threat was put in force. Holloway 
was, however, taken from the school, and we will 
now proceed to give his own account of this period of 
his life.* 

•^ Whilst living at Lidlington, I was sent to 
" school — I mean after our return from France. 
*' r was at first put to school to a woman in the 
^^ village where we lived. I acknowledge she 
^* did her duty by me, teaching me to read and 
'^ write, but neglected to instruct me in the 

* It was our original intention to have given the history of 
Holloway as transmitted to us by himself, in his own style and 
orthography.' In one respect, however, we have altered that de- 
termination, as. the latter is so viciously defective as to be \r. 
.many places scarcely intelligible ; we shall therefore giveJj^^ pj^'- 

actly as we received it, with the exception only of the .orthogra- 
phy. • ,••'•••• ^ ■' - 
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*^ path that leadeth unto life eternal : however, 
" 1 did not remain at that school long, as there 
*^ was a free school opened at Alfriston (a 
*• national school), about a mile from where we 
" then lived ; this school belonged to the church. 
" To this school I was sent, where every at- 
" tention was paid to reading and writing, and 
^* very good rules and regulations kept up in 
" the school, such as saying prayers, but where 
*^ never (was) * taught the difference between 
saying of {prayers) and praying : however I 
got on very well, and, although I was very 
" young, the master took notic^fef me, and put 
" me in the first class, and from that made me 
*^ a teacher of one of the other classes. I do 
'^ not know that ever I as yet felt any convic- 
*^ tion for sin, no more than what is common 
'* in children — the rod of my parents being my 
^^ dread. 

" However, there was a Sunday-school esta- 
^^ Wished belonging to the Independent Society. 
*^ To this school I was sent every Sunday ; the 
*' manner of their teaching — their loving xsk%}i' 
" ner of correction — and at the same time, 
" their loving, simple, child-like, and Christ- 
*^ like manner of directing us to flee from the 
*^ wrath to come, ever keeping us in mind of 
" this, that the wicked shall be turned into hell 
^^ with all that forget their God, and at tlie 
** same time opening to our view, that God 
'' was not a hard master, for though he had 
'^ said he would punish the wicked, yet it was 
'^ not his desire that the wicked should perish ; 
" but 6uch was the loving kindness of God, that 
^^ if we forsook wicked ways and came unto 

iiese deficiencies in the MS, are supplied by the Editor. 
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" him, he would at last receive us into his ever- 
" lastin^f kingdom, to sing praises to God and 
" the Lamb for ever. 

" Thus was I instructed at this school, not 

-> " only to read and write, but aJso taught to love 

" and fear God ; however at this school 1 did 

" not feel to be much alarmed about my sins, 

" yet I here first felt a love to God, and like- 

" wise a desire to be such as 1 should be. I 

" felt that I loved the people of God more than 

" any people in the world; and thus as long as 

" 1 remained at this school, I found I could not 

" commit sin with pleasure as I had done. 

" Do not misunderstand me, to think I mean 

" to say as long as I remained at this school I 

. , " lived without sin, — I pray God I could say 

" soj — ^no, my meaning is, that after I felt a love 

" to God and his people, that although ' He 

" that goeth about like a roaring lion seek- 

" ing whom he may devour,' did tempt me, 

" and I did yield to his temptations, yet there 

" was something that pricked me to the heart, 

" and ray conscience told me I did not deserve 

" a name among the professors of the Lord 

" Jesus Christ.' 

TTie extraordinary religious turn of flolloway's 

mind may be easily gained from the foregoing 

extract ; and it is certain, that the uniformity of his 

conduct, and his zealous attention to the duties of 

his station, obtained for him the approbation and 

applause of Mr. Charles Brookes, and Mr. Betts, 

the minister of the Independent Chapel. In fact, 

S 'fl?*^*"^*'"" of his mother, it appears that 

la at tbis time partook strongly oi the nature 

Lorb T"*' ^'^ "''•''^ soul appears to have 

ai*!.^^ J" *^^ performance of his religious 

although It is evident that he had not yet 
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attached himself to the creed of any particular sect, 
wavering- betneen the Independents and the Wes- 
leraits ; and at one time between the Baptists and 
the Brienites. It was his custom to write scriptural 
phrases on stone and on the bars of the gates with 
chalk ; nor was his conduct, in a filial sense, less 
strikingly distinguished for propriety and steadiness. 
When his father was ill h« would pray by his bed- 
»de, exhorting him to place his trust in God, and by 
a firm reliance on the merits of the Redeemer, ensure 
to himself that heritage, which is promised to all 
who put their faith in him, and who truly repent 
Nor was it only in the hours of the indisposition of 
his father, that young HoUoway evinced this anxious 
desire for the spiritual interests of his parent ; his 
evening hours were devoted to the perijsal of some 
good and edifying work, from which he extracted 
the most impressive passages, expounding them 
afterwards to his parents, who fondly, though falsely, 
flattered themselves that as their child grew up m 
years he would also grow up in goodness and virtue, 
and be to tbem a stay and support in their declining 
years. 

Recurring to the period of his residence gl^iJed- 
lington, HoUoway says, — 

*' Had I remained in the countryj 1 am ready 
" to say I should not hare come to this fat^ 
" end, for I think I may say, until I came to 
" Brighton, I remained contented in the humble 
" situation in which I was placed. I remained 
" at the church (or national) school, I think 
" about two years, and then went to work. We 
" remained in the country about five years, and 
" then, to ray sorrow, l6ft that happy abode of 
" humiliation for the noise and bustle of a town. 
" I remember that me (f) and my sister went 
" a day or two before father and motiier. At 
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*' bur first arrival at Brighton, everything* 
*' seemed to fight against (us,) for neither mo- 
" ther, father nor myself could get any work ; 
" but bless the Lord^ he ever was true to his 
" promise to them that call 6n his holy (name,) 
" ' believing, doubting nothing.' ^* Bread shall 
" be given and water shall be showered, bless 
" the Lord.' Heni was his loving kindness 
" displayed ; for through all our trials, as Icmg 
"as we continued to call on the name of the 
" Lord, trusting in him, we never wanted. At 
" our first arrival at Brighton, my mother at- 
" tended the Baptist Chapel, consequently, 
^' according to her wish, I went to that Sunday 
*^ school ; yet young as I was, I thought that 
" there was something that did not altogether 
" agree with my ideas of salvation, for I at all 
" times had it deeply impressed on my mind, 
" that God is no respecter of persons, * But 
" whosoever will may come and take of the 
" waters of life freely.' * God willeth not the 
" death of a sinner, but rather that he would 
" turn and live.' ^ Turn ye — turn ye — why will 
'^ ye die, O house of Israel !*' 

" Do not think that I intend to say anything 
" against those dear people of God — ^no, I only 
" mean to say, that their views are not. as my 
" views ; yet there is only one narrow path ; 
" Jesus Christ himself being the gate through 
*' which we must enter, and then none can go 
" wrong who layeth their foundation in Christ ; 
" who is, and must be the chief corner-stone, 
^^ or else the foundation of our hope being 
" wrongly founded, will sink our souls into 
" eternal flames. 

" But to continue; after attending this chapel 
" and school for soine time, I got acquainted 
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" with some young people belonging \o the 
*' Methodist Society, and soon after both my 
" mother and father left that chapel, (I mean 
" the Baptist,) and joined themselves to the 
"Methodist Society. Now was my only wish 
" fulfilled. I likewise was sent to the Sunday 
" School ; and now that spark of (?) and grace 
^^ appeared daily to b^ kindling into a flame ; 
" for the more I was with, and the more I con- 
" versed with those blessed people of God, the 
" more I felt determined, through grace, to 
" press forward to the mark or prize of my 
*^ high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

^^ After remaining as a pupil at the school 
'^ for some time, I left the school, and, with my 
^* dear father, joined the Society. O the blessed 
*^ seasons I have enjoyed at both class-meetings 
^* and prayer-meetings ! Yes, my dear friends, 
^' so powerfully grew the work of grace in my 
" heart, that although in the slippery path of 
" youth, the world at this time, with all the 
'* allurements thereof, had no weight at all with 
*^ me for a time, yet you may be sure the devil 
^' did not long suffer me to remain in this 
•^ happy state. Yet for a time, against all the 
*' temptations of Satan, I, through grace, kept 
'' pressing forward with my face Zionward, 
" receiving all the encouragement that could 
" possibly be given me, at the same time keep- 
^' ing a watchful (eye) not to give me too much ; 
'^ for the path that leadeth to life everlasting 
^^ may truly be said to be a narrow path ; for, 
" as I have since found, — ^yes, and by awful 
*' experience, — that for to give young pilgrims 
'^ too inuch encouragement is worse than not 
*' enough ; for by giving them too much, they 
•^ are apt to give away to too much self; whereas 
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^^ the yottdg- beginner is never more safe than 
" when he is in the valley of humiliation ; and 
*' those that take upon them to instruct the 
" young beginner ought never to lose sight of 
'^ this one thing ; in and of ourselves we are 
'^ tiothing, yea, worse than nothing ! for to live 
'^ and die trusting in anythihg that we c£ln of 
" ourselves do, will Cor ever sink us lower than 
*^ the grave, to rise no more. 

'* Shortly after ray joining the Society, I be- 
" carae a teachfer of the Sunday-school ; but 
" here mark the difference between my way of 
"spending the Sabbslth then, and my way of 
" spending, or rather of breaking the Sabbath, * 
" after turning my back> as it were, frorti the • 
" Lord Jesus, who, through the instrumentality 
" of his dear servants and his blessed Word, 
** ceased not to call on me to turn and live, 
" saying, * Turn, ye backsliding children, and 
*' I will heal your backslidings, saith the Lord, 
" and love you freely.' " 
Previously to our resuming the narrative as de- 
tailed by HoUoway, a few reflections may not be 
deemed either inappropriate or irrelevant. Enough 
has been already given to show the nature of those 
impressions which were stamped on the mind of 
Holloway at an early age, and it is now that the 
great value of those impressions begins to be felt. 
An individual in the situation of Holloway, a stranger 
to all religion, and the heavenly comforts which it 
bestows, even under the most dreadful of all trials, 
mmt be a spectacle of the crrpafp^t wrpfrhedness 
ithich the human imamnr*1 ^^^^^^^\ wretchedness 

seedfe ivhich they so wislfr. "1' *'^ ^^^^.""^ ^^^} }- 

Ms jouthful mind, ^b^^^"^ '^^^^^^ ^PP^^*^!} *" 

* «c noiiy bearing their frmt a 
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il)ousaiid«fold, and that they will support him through 
the last dreadful struggle^ and through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. 

When we take into our consideration that the nar- 
rative of HoUoway has been written under circum- 
stances of the most appalling nature ; when the pro- 
spect of an ignominious death is hourly and daily 
drawing nearer to him ; and when the human hearty 
even in its utmost stretch of fortitude^ shudders 
at the thought of that which is to come hereafter, 
we are struck with wonder at the phenomenon which 
it presents to ns of the extreme resignation which 
even the most guilty criminal can display^ when 
supported by the blessings of religion. It cannot^ 
indeed, be denied^ that the mind of Holloway, formed 
as it was by the professors of Christ, is not one of an 
ordinary stamp^ and that^ in fact, it displays an 
energy possessed but by few ; indeed^ the very inco- 
faerency by which^ in many of its details, his narra- 
tive is characterised^ is a corroborative proof that 
some great and powerful spirit is working within 
him ; and it furbishes us with another instance of the 
equanimity with which a human being, under the 
almost insupportable burtile^ of the heaviest crime 
in the catalogue of human infirmities, can so abstract 
his thoughts from one great overpowering and ter- 
ri6c subject, as to dilate upon the reminiscences of 
his youth, and lay open to an astonished and offended 
world those secret springs of action which hurried 
him to his perdition; which gradually obliterated from 
his breast for a time all the impressions of an early 
pious and holy education, and plunged him into an 
abyss of guilt, too deep almost for the mercy of God 
to descend into. 

Let us compare his present situation with that 
when he was teacher in the Wesleyan Sunday- 
school^ and the description of which, on the Sabbath 
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day, we will give in his own peculiar sjtyle, merely 
correcting the orthography, 

'* Between five and six o'clock on the Sunday 
^^ morning arise, and before leaving my room 
^* ask God's blessing on my every action through 
^' that day, and then dress myself for the whole 
*' day, as at that time I could hardly find time 
'^ enough to get my meals, let alone to be dress- 
" ing or undressing two or three times in the 
^' course of the day. At six o'clock join the 
'* followers of the Lamb, in praying and singing 
*^ praises to Him that taketh away the sins of 
'^ the world, and thus is the time passed until 
nearly eight o'clock, and thus are we, through 
the blessing of our Lord, fitted and encouraged 
'* each one to perform the several duties ap- 
*^ pointed by God for the honour and glory of 
^^ His holy name for the remainder part of that 
*^ day, but always having this uppermost in our 
" mind (Thou, God, seest me). After leaving 
'^ the house of God, though I have but little time 
*^ to spare, be careful not to touch my break- 
fast without first remembering from whom it 
Cometh : then get my breakfast. At the 
same time be careful not to get into any un- 
profitable discourse, for that is very injurious 
to the soul ; (evil communication corrupts 
good manners.) Thus having received what 
God hath been pleased to set before me, be 
^' watchful not to rise from table until I have 
*^ asked God's blessing on what I have just re- 
" ceived. By this time it is twenty minutes 
*^ after eight. 

^^ I also belong to the Tract Society, and 
^* have got so many tracts to gather in, and 
^* more to deliver. Then I set out, and con- 
'^ tinue until a few minutes to nine o'clock, at 
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which time I must be at the school ; so if I 
have not delivered all my tracts^ I leave all 
that I have got lefl until a more convenient 
time. Now see me placed as a teacher in a 
school in which I was but the other day a 
pupil. So much pleasure and delight did 
I take in this work of charity » that I would 
leave anything for my school. And thus after 
school is ended in the morning, then we join 
again in praise and prayer, that God will 
bless our feeble efforts, and that the young 
and rising generation may, through grace, 
spring up and become ornaments to society, 
and then, with our little flock, join the con- 
gregation for holy worship ; and thus is the 
day spent until nearly ten o'clock ; and then 
we commit each other to the care and keeping 
of that God, who overruleth all things, not 
knowing whether we should ever meet again 
in this world ; and then we retire to our 
respective homes, still bearing in mind that 
the eye of God is upon us ; therefore who is 
there that can bear this in mind^ and sin with 
pleasure ? 

** When returned, keep the same watchful 
eye over your every action as you did in the 
morning. After dinner I dare not leave home 
until I have first bowed my knee before the 
God of Heaven, to ask his assistance, and 
that he may give me grace according to my 
day, and to support me against every tempta- 
tion of the devil ; and then, with the assurance 
that God is ray friend, I again, with a heart 
as light as a bird, and in the strength of the 
Lord, go and deliver the remainder of my 
tracts, at the same time being careful not to 
let an opportunity slip to speak a word in 
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*^ the season. Hius is my time spent till two 
*^ o'dock^ and then again is school time. I 
^^ need not relate every particular, as it is the 
^* same in the afternoon till between four and 
^^ five o'clock) as it is in the morning ; then 
^* thus, we will say, is the day spent until 
^' nearly five o'clock. 

^^ And now, you will be ready to say, if you 
*^ was to take a pleasant walk^ it would be a 
** day indeed well spent. To such as would ask 
^^ that question^ I would ask, if they believed 
*^ the Scriptures ? I dare say you will be 
*^ ready enough to answer and say yes. To 
^' those I must be ^faithful and say, that they 
*^ lie to God's face^ for he hath declared, ye 
'^ cannot serve God and Mammon ; and be- 
*^ sides, I know, by awful experience, that this 
■^ is a method of the devil's to draw young 
^* people from the society of the godly, that 
*• he may have an opportunity to present to 
** them the world with all the allurements 
'* thereof." 

" Now, divine service being ended in the 
" afternoon,the class to which I belonged met 
*^ after the afternoon service, and at class was 
*^ our time occupied until nearly the eveniner 

(( • nil w O 

^^ service. 1 bus were we continually feasting 
u rf ^" ^^^ manna sent down from heaven. 

ft * n*' ^^^ ^^'^ ®^y» y^^ ^^^® ^^^ "^ *^^- I 

world knew not of; and then, after the even- 
\, '"§• service, return home and join with the 
,, 17V.^i ^^^ feinily in prayer, that the Lord 
u that n' jT'^ "^ through the dark watches of 
*' anri i!? *^ ^^^ thus betake myself to rest ; 

'"now V^'i'*^**' the holy blessed Sabbath. 

dare say that there is (are) many 
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^' that (are) ready to say^ all this will not carry a 
^^ tnati to heaven. To this I will agree; neither 
^' will my neglecting those duties take you to 
*^ heaven^ but, on the contrary, will sink you 
^^ lower than the grave. 

^' Yea^ a man may say» thou hast faith, and 
- ^ I have works. Show me thy faith without 
" thy works, and I will show thee my faith by 
" my works. 

'* Thus were my Sabbaths spent as long as 
^' I continued with niy face Zion-ward, until at 
^^ last, as it were, I fell asleep on this enchanted 
^^ ground, or until I became blinded by the God 
" of this world. However, I continued to walk 
" in this way for a long time, until I became 
^' acquainted with a young man, a professor^ 
^' whose rule and habit it was to take one hour's 
" walk or so every Sunday ; and with him I 
'^ first began to break the Sabbath ; the first 
^^ Sunday or so taking only one hour, and from 
^^ that to neglect the ^ternoon service ; and thus 
^' the tempter began to lay the beauties of the 
*^ world before me in the best manner he was 
" able, digesting to my mind that there was no 
** harm in taking a little pleasure on the Sunr 
*^ day : and if I attended the public worship 
" twice a day and my class, what more could 
** be expected from a young man like me ? 
** Besides, said he, you are getting a young 
^^ man now, and it is high time you became 
" your. own master, j Truly, I thought to my- 
" self, it is so, and therefore I am determined 
" to show all about me that I will be my own 
*' master more than ever I have been. First I 
" gave up my tracts, and then the class-; and 
'^ now I began to get dissatisfied at home, and 
** nothing would serve me but to leave my 

D 2 
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** father's house^ though exhorted by my friends 
**' not to leave, and to shift for myself, althoug-h 
** at that time I was an apprentice, and had 
" only six shillings a week. However, I left, 
** determined to be my own master ; and then 
" I neglected to attend the morning service, 
** and could only find time to attend the school 
" and evening service." 
Mrs. HoUoway, in speaking of this period of her 
son's life, informed us, that she now for the first time 
began to feel some alarm for the spiritual welfare of 
her son. A decided change had taken place in his 
dispositions, and his attendance on his religious du- 
ties appeared rather a matter of constraint than of 
choice. He absented himself wholly from his chapel 
and his school for two Sundays, and fearing that he 
had fallen into evil company, his parents went in 
search of him. On inquiring at his lodgings they 
were informed that he was gone upon the Downs in 
search of mushrooms, and although it was then about 
twelve o'clock, that he was evidently in a state of 
intoxication. This information confirmed his pa- 
rents in their suspicions, and excited in their breasts 
the most serious alarm for the future fate of their 
son. 

Holloway himself speaking of the parental afifec- 
tion of his father on this occasion, says,— r- 

" But yet I did not feel satisfied : being an 
" apprentice, I considered myself still under 
" subjection, and therefore was determined to 
" leave him (his master) also, which I did ; and 
" as work was plentiful, I soon got another 
" master, but as I did not get any more wages 
'' here than I did with the other master I had 
** left, I determined to try for another master, 
'* which I did, and got work from one who had 
** formerly been in partnership with . my first 
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'^ master, and as his work lay at another part 
" of the town, it was necessary that I should 
" shift my lodg-ings, which I did, and the night 
*^ before I left those lodgings, I for the first 
" time got tipsy, and the next morning being 
" Sunday morning I removed to my new lodg- 
'^ ings on the Level, and under this master I 
" could earn fourteen shillings per week, wea- 
" ther permitting, and this {thus) for the first 
'' Sunday I neglected my school (and) every 
" Christian duty." 

" I shall never forget my dear parents, how 
" they watched my every motion, grieved to 
" see me going to ruin. I think that never a 
" father loved a son with more tender affection 
" than my father loved me ; his eye, when I first 
*^ left home, was at every opportunity wander- 
'■^ ing after me. 

" Now this was about the time of Brighton 
" races, and for the first time I went to them, 
" and in the after part of the day I fell in with 
" the unfortunate Celia Bashford, and from 
" these races commenced my ruin. Do not 
" misunderstand me : I do not mean to say that 
" my wife was my ruin, far from it, but from 
" that time I began to give way to all kinds of 
*' folly, letting nothing stop me. From the 
" races I accompanied Celia home, and when 
*^ I left her I made an appointment to meet her 
" the next Sunday, at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
" and thus commenced our courtship. . Accord- 
" ingly I met her there in the afternoon, and 
" from that time she was never happy but when 
*' with me ; but as I did not love her, I only 
*' laughed at her folly, and, to tell the truth, I 
" was ashamed to be seen with her until after 
" dark, and then to get out of the town on the 
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'^ hills as soon as possible* However I con- 
** tinued to keep company with the unfortunate 
*' Geliai though I knew at the same time I did 
'^ not love her^ but so it was, that I oould not 
*• be happy with her nor happy without her ; 
'^ she loved me and I knew it^ but, O tlnfor- 
^' tunate woman ! had she kept me at a greater 
^^ distance, and not allowed me to have been 
*^ BO well acquainted with her, this might never 
^^ have happened ; but such was her love for 
^^ me, she could not deny me, let me' ask what 
'' I would^ and I was so young at that time, 
" I knew not what T was doing. Our dourt- 
" ship continued until I fell in love with Sarah 
** Johnson, and then I for the first time dropped 
*' the company of Celia, but the hopes of hav- 
" ing the woman I dearly loved were all soon 
" blasted ; my friends did not approve, of it, 
'* as I was so young, and therefore I was 
" obliged to give up the company of one, and 
" the only one I ever loved sufficiently to be 
" happy with as my wife." 
In another part of his narrative, Holloway, speak- 
ing of this his first love, pathetically says, — 

** Finding all my hopes blasted by Sarah get- 
^* ting married to another, I did not from that 
" time care what became of me. O Sarah, 
" should you read this, I am sure you will feel 
" for one who you know once loved you 
" dearly ; but the time is past, and 1 shall 
** shortly have to stand before the great Judge 
'* of all mankind to give an account of the 
" deeds done in the body. But Sarah, I must 
" bid you farewell — yes, I say farewell for ever : 
" and when it pleaseth God of his infinite good- 
" ness to call you from time into eternity, may 
" you be prepared to meet your God, and may 
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^^ y&ar basband and jou live happy together in 
'^ this world, and bring your children up in the 
'^ knowledgre and fear of God. Once more I 
*^ say farevi^eU to you both — ^farewell for ever !" 
The following part of Hollo way's narrative is 
written in a rambling^ unconnected manner^ which 
is plainly indicative of the perturbation of his mincC 
and the struggle which is passing within him be- 
tween disclosing the truth, and concealing the extent 
of his own moral turpitude. In the publication of 
some parts of it^ we must be allowed the exercise 
of our own judgment. The implication by Hollo- 
way of certain individuals now livings might expose 
them to very serious consequences ; whilst, on the 
other hand^ the ends of justice might be defeated by 
the disclosure of particular names^ who at present 
flatter themselves that they are unknown as the 
participators in his crimes^ and, in some instances^ 
the very s^bettors of them. It is, however, in this 
part of the narrative that the young worldling may 
read the wholesome lesson of the danger^ ^ bad 
company^ and that on the choice of his companions 
depends, in a great degree, the respect and esteem 
in which he will be held by the good and virtuous 
part of the community, as well as the claim which he 
will possess to be received into the society of ' good 
men made perfect.' 

*^ And now," continues HoUoway, *^ the win*- 
" ter approaching, I got short of work, and, 
'^ having little to do, I got acquainted with 
** some very bad characters, and it was soon 
" agreed to leave Brighton and to go to Lon* 
" don, with an intention to go to sea. Ccwise- 
*- quently, after taking my wages and getting 
*^ my clothes together, we met, me and two 
'^ more, and left Brighton that night, and got 
^' as far as a place called Whitings near Preston, 
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^' and there we stopped until morning'^ and 
** then again set out for London. We were, 
*' I think, three days going thither^ and by the 
'* time we got there our money was nearly all 
" gone, and then I began to sell ray clothes, and 
" by the time that we left London I had little 
^^ more than what I stood up in, and from thence 
" we set out for Gravesend, and tried to get into 
*^ a man-of-war, but as we had not been to sea 
" before, they would not take us." 
HoUoway here, in his narrative, breaks suddenly 
off, parenthetically saying, — 

*^ Here I must just observe, that I have this 
" day received a hymn-book, sent me by my 
*' dear mother. O how this calleth to my recol- 
*^ lection the many blessed seasons I have en- 
*' joyed from them in public and private! O 
" read that blessed hymn, ' And am I only born 
" to die, and must I suddenly comply with Na- 
^' ture's stern decree !' '' — Hymn 44. 
From this incident may be formed some opinion 
of the hold which religion still keeps over the 
mind of the unfortunate culprit; and to those 
who are curious in the delineation of the human 
character under circumstances of the most trying 
and unprecedented nature, it may form an interest- 
ing inquiry as to the degree of mental strength 
which is required so to control the thoughts as to 
allow them to dwell on. those recollections, the very 
remembrance of which, when held in contrast with 
the present condition, must go no little way to un- 
settle reason altogether, and reduce the sufferer at last 
to a state of utter imbecility, if not to insanity itself. 
The mind in its excursive powers cannot long con- 
fine itself to one subject, all absorbing as that subject 
may be ; and deeply as HoUoway may be impressed 
with a sense of his awful condition, and the necessity 
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of his making his peace with Grod, by the deepest 
atonement and repentance^ as the only promised 
means of insuring to him the enjoyment of eternal 
life, through the merits of his blessed Redeemer, yet^ 
from bis letters written at this period^ and which are 
in our possession, to be published in a future part of 
this work, it is evident that he is deceiving himself 
as to the real state of his mind as to any fixed and 
determined expectation of an ultimate pardon from 
his offended God, notwithstanding all the support 
which religion and his religious advisers can give 
him. The struggle is now between fear and faith, 
and the preponderance of the latter is not so great 
but that in a moment it may be overcome ; ancl the 
wretched creature will exhibit the awful spectacle 
of a human being, with a most horrible crime 
upon his head, seeing the certain hour of his death 
approaching, with the fear that he is renounced — 
rejected by his God. 

After the above digression. Hollo way proceeds 
to state, — 

*' When we found that they would not take 
*^ us, we left (Oravesend) ; but where to go we 
" did not know, but from there we went to 
'^ Chatham ; and now view me far from home, 
*^ my clothes all sold, and my money all gone. 
*' Well, what is to be done? As yet I am not 
^^ gone so far as to think of dishonesty ; to go 
"' home I am ashamed, and therefore there 
*' is only one expedient, that is to beg ; and 
*' with this intent we set out to go somewhere, 
*' but we knew not where. Now view me who, 
** but a little time back, was in a respectable 
'' way of getting a living, had a good suit of 
'* clothes to my back, and a watch in my 
'' pocket, and was looked up to as a pattern to 
^' other young people of the society to which I 
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^' belmged, and Imd a good faoind and good 
** friends. 

'^ Now I have no home^ neither money nor 
'^ friends, and nothing but rags to cover my 
'' nakedness, and begging from honse to house 
^^ for a bit of bread ; and this we continued to do 
^^ for many weeks^ taking our course through 
^^ Canterbury, round by Deal and Dover, and 
^' through Hyde^ lidd^ and Ryde^ and at the 
^^ last-mentioned place I actually slept in a 
'^ pig^^stye all night, and from thence down by 
'^ Hastings, and then we shaped our coarse 
'^ to Lidlington ; and atthough I was brought 
'^ up in this place from my earliest days, and 
*' was, until then, looked upon with a kind of 
respect, yet now those of my nearest ac- 
'^ quaintance were ashamed to be seen speak^ 
^^ ing with me, but recommended me to go and 
" sleep in an empty stable, which we did, and 
" early in the morning we set out for Brighton ; 
" but I was ashamed to go home. I remained 
" in the town until dark, and then ventured 
^' home ; and although I left home with money 
'' and clothes, and returned without either, yet 
** my parents gladly received me, and did 
" what they could to get me more clothes, and 
" I was then content for a time to live again 
'^ with them, and might yet have done well, 
^^ for, with the assistance of my father and 
" mother, I soon got more clothes, and got 
** work, and now again I felt determined, 
** through the grace of God, to turn unto the 
'* Lord with my whole heart, and, with that 
^^ resolution, I the next sabbath went to chapel, 
" and now I began to see that without the 
" Lord, of his infinite mercy, pardoned my 
''manifold transgi^essions^ I was for ever lost. 
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" O bow kindly did those that were pTofessors 
" of the grace of God welcome me as their 
" returning prodigal ! I continued with the 
" Wesleyans a long time, and again met in 
" class, and now again I began to bid fair for 
" the kingdom of heaven ; but I ara not able 
^ to say how it was, but I at last left the 
" methodist society and joined the ^ienites, 
" and with them I continued and became a 
'* useful member in society, and used to accom- 
'* pany the preachers to preach in country viU 
*' tages, and this became my whole delight, and 
" at last I began to speak openly to warn 
" sinners to flee from the wrath to come. And 
" now I was brought to enjoy the pardoning 
" love of God. O, what a blessed state is , 
" this to live in ! Some say it is impossible to 
" be brought to that state of happiness in this 
" world. My dear friends, depend on it, unless 
" you are not only broueht unto this state in 
" this world, but brought unto the enjoyment 
*' of that blessed state of sanctification before 
" you leave this world, where God is, you 
" cannot come ; for as a tree cut down, that 
" falls to northward or southward, there it lays, 
" so man departs to heaven or hell, fixed in 
" the state wherein hedieth. — Dr. Watts. 

'' During the whole of this time I heard 
" nothing of Celia, without I accidentally met 
" her» and a few words might then pass, and , 
*' for the present, good day or good night, and 
" so it ended. 

" However I did not live without fempta- 
" tion ; but so long as I looked to- the strong 
" for strength, I always found his grace, accord- 
" ii^ to his word, sufficient for me, bnt here 
" appeareth to be one thing that did me a 
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^* great deal of harm. Through my receiving* 
*^ so much encouragement, I at last became 
*^ high-minded^ and then pride entered my 
*^ hearty and I soon lep; this society also, and 
*' for a time became siv^wanderer from one 
** chapel to another, but, stilLfinding myself dis- 
*' satisfied, I again returned to their society, but 
^' what was my mortification to find that many 
** professors would scarcely oflFer me their 
*' hand, whilst those who knew and felt the 
" value of a precious soul -would welcome my 
^^ return to the sheep-fold of the Lamb of God I 
** I now again began to see the evil and danger 
" of pride" (not only feeling for myself, who had 
*^ slept through encouraging this root of all sin 
" in my heart), but likewise looked upon others 
*^ with a kind of pity, not anger, that they 
^^ were exposing themselves to the same most 
^^ dangerous error for whiqh they now them- 
^' selves looked coolly on me, which plainly 
" showed that pride was in their hearts, for 
^^ it is nothing but pride that points out others' 
** faults and hideth our own, whereas love 
** ought to be the ruler of our actions, and 
" seeing a fault in our brother, we ought to 
'* try to regain him by love and gentle exhorta- 
" tions, not by stiff and distant carriage to ward 
"him off." 
It would appear from all the circumstances related 
in the narrative of HoUoway, that he may ascribe his 
departure from the paths of holiness, of righteous- 
ness, and of virtue, to his attachment to the female 
sex. Accordingly as a fresh affection arose in his 
breast, his dispositions, his pursuits, and general 
mode of life underwent a thorough change : all pre- 
vious impressions appeared to have been obliterated 
pr so disguised that the former man could not be 
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recognized ; and it was his great misfortune, with 
perhaps the exception of his Brst love, that his affec- 
tions were not bestowed upon the most virtuous of 
the sex. His first love was a Brienite ; and it is 
perhaps no false conjecture, that this circumstance 
had a great influQpce in inducing him to join that 
society ; but we shall now observe that an attach- 
ment to another female withdrew him from that con- 
nexion, and actually appeared to call forth all the 
vices and darker passions of his nature. 
Holloway thus continues his narrative : — 

" After my return to this society, (the Brien- 
" ites,) I felt a greater love for precious souls 
" than ever I before had done, and therefore I 
" took many opportunities to exhort sinners to 
" prepare to meet their God ; and bo powerfully 
" grew this impression on my mind, that at last 
" I went to Porstead, and openly gave an ex- 
" hortation to the people to ' flee from the 
" Wrath to come.' Soon after this I got ac- 
" quainted with another young woman by the 
" name of Sarah Harman, and setting my affec- 
" tions on her more than on God,-I soon again 
" lost sight of the one thing needful ; again first 
" beginning to offer God one half of my ser- 
" vice, by neglecting the performance of those 
" duties which by God are commanded of us, - 
'' such as the keeping holy the sabbath day ; 
" whereas 1 could only spare one half of that 
" blessed day to the service of my Maker, 
" Prayer must likewise be neglected to allow 
" more time for the enjoyment of the company 
" of Sarah Harraan ; and at last, not only 
" prayer, but every other duty became burthen- 
" some, and was only performed merely out of 
" a kind of compliment^ or as ray own con- 
"scienceforcedmetoit; but at last I w^s better ' 
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able to keep my conscienee more undert and 
consequently could pursue the pleasures of 
this world and enjoy the company of my new 
female acquaintance better than at first. Now 
again view me in the broad road that leadeth 
to destruction, (but I dare say many are ready 
to say, it was a wonder your conscience cUd 
not prick you^) and» dear friends> believe me 
when I tell you, that although I followed sin 
and was led captive by the devil at his will^ 
yet I never found that pleasure in sin as some 
have spoken of it^ nor will I ever make it my 
whole heart's delight ; for^ however merry I 
might appear, yet there remaineth a sting of 
conscience. Worldly pleasure hath at all 
times, with the worldling, a very fine name ; 
but follow him in . his most pleasant and dar- 
ling enjoyment, and you will find, although 
they appear loving together, yet at the bottom 
of all there is envy, malice, hatred, and the 
father of all i^n, Lucifer, and jealousy ; and 
when one of those unworthy companions reign 
in the heart, true pleasure can never be 
known ; for I know by experience, that the 
heart of the worldling is as a puddle of thick t 
water ; the filth as long as it remaineth quiet 
is unseen, and the water, to the eye, appear- 
eth clear ; but if you stir it, that is, give any 
offence to the worldlings you then see the 
pride of his heart arise ; yes, his before-men- 
tioned darling companions saying unto him. 
Arise, stand in your own defence, let no man 
impose on you ; and thus the devil prompts 
him on from words to blows ; and it ofttimes 
happens, that by that both body and soul at 
once is (are) sacrificed, for by losing your life 
i/isuch a hellish employment^ where God is, 
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^^ you never can corner * For the wages of sin 
'' IS (are) death/ " 

" But to continue : — I lived in this way of 
^' open rebellion, sinning against God> against 
'' light and knowledge ; and as I had heard sin 
^^ and the pleasure of the world repre^nted as 

" being a very pleasant (?), the devil at 

^' that time prompted me to think that I did not 
^' launch far enough into sin to find any plea- 
'' sure ; consequently I formed a determination 
*' to let nothing stop me, and with that determi- 
^' nation I gave myself away to every sin that 
" the devil thought proper to present to my 
^^ view^ and at last I was tempted to give way 
to 'idleness; and here I first gave way to dis- 
honesty and all'inds of swindling, and by 
'^ that process I made an attempt to get a 
'' living by going and taking lodgings for my- 
^' $elf, and then the first opportunity I could 
'^ get I would rob them of whatever lay in my 
" way. This I continued for some time, until at 
^^ last I was forced to leave Brighton, taking 
'^ with me for my companion one of the two 
'^ that went with me when I left Brighton be- 
'^ fore ; and we, as before, left Brighton late in 
'^ the evening, and went as far as a place called 
'^Whiting, near Preston, and it being then 
'^ dark^ we went into a kind of a stable to sleep. 
^* We had not been there long before two men, 
'' apparently drunk, came into the same place, 
'' and laid down and soon fell asleep, and then 
'^ we proposed to rob them, and searcl^ng 
'' their pockets, we found arid took from them a 
'^ very good watch, a knife, and a tobacco-box, 
" and to the best of my recollection, that was all. 
" We immediately left there and went further 
'^ on the road> and stopped in a barn the re** 
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^' mainder of the night, and early in the raorn- 
^'ing started for Horsham fair, and it was 
^ there we sold the watch, and after the fair 
** was over, we started for Epsom races, and 
'* there finished the remainder of our money, 
** and then we again took up our begging ; and, 
'* after travelling through some parts of the 
^ country in this manner, we returned to Brigh- 
ton again, and again I returned to my father 
** and mother, and they again did their best to 
*' clothe me, although I did not deserve it, and 
for a time, I mean a few weeks, I remained 
with them and got work, and then left them 
'* again ; but as I had rather given my mind 
^^ to idleness, I took to my former course of 
'* taking lodgings, and then leaving with what 
** I could take from the people of the house, 
*^ until at last I was taken up, and committed 
*^ to Lewes to take my trial ; but as this was 
" trifling I got acquitted, and I can assure you, 
*^ that my getting clear did me a great deal 
*^ more good than the severest punishment 
** could possibly have done, for I took that as 
"a warning. I think I may say I never gave 
*' my mind to dishonesty, and I came home 
•* with a determination to get work, which last 
•* I got, and continued in it for some time — ^in 
^* short until the job was finished." 
In this part of Holloway's narrative he enters 
into a very virulent crimination of Catherine Bishop, 
for having deposed that she had known him as a 
butcher's boy. He most unequivocally and solemnly 
denies that he ever worked for a butcher a single day 
during the whole of his life; but he says, '* my dear 
** friends, whether I was or was not is but of trifling 
** consequence, for I acknowledge I am the guilty 
"** marty — I^ and I only^ finished the life of that poor 
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" unfortunate woman.'' It would be not only prema- 
ture, but highly impolitic, to disclose in this place 
all that we know respecting the latter part of Hol- 
loway's statement. Whether it be founded in truth 
a short time will now determine, but with the know- 
ledge which we possess, of the intense anxiety which 
appears to influence all the thoughts and actions of 
Holloway respecting the fate of a particular indi- 
vidual, we are inclined to receive with great cau- 
tion, and with strong feelings of doubt, whatever he 
urges in extenuation of the conduct of that per- 
^&. We know that the communication which be 

made, privately and confidentially, to Mrs. W , 

a resident at Brighton, when she visited him in 
the jail at Horsham, is in direct contradiction to 
the statement which we have just now given ; and 
being aware of the reasons for that contradiction, 
we have made this brief allusion, in order to put 
our readers on their guard respecting the degree of 
truth which they ought to attach to those parts of 
HoUoway's statements in which he takes upon him- 
self the whole weight of his atrocious crime. Cir- 
cumstanced as Holloway is at present, we can only 
judge him by his own confession, and it therefore 
becomes a matter of extreme delicacy to enter upon 
any of those points which are either criminatory of 
himself or any other individual^ which have not yet 
been publicly brought forward against him, or 
which, in fact, might supply certain links in the 
evidence which might yet be wanting to substantiate 
the charge against him. In riegard, however, to 
the acrimonious manner in which he speaks of the 
testimony of Catherine Bishop, and the extreme 
stress which he appears to lay upon it, it mqst.be 
the efiect of some latent personal resentment, for 
her evidence, as touching the actual perpetration of 
the crime, is of no signification whatever, but HoUo- 
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way asserts, that her reason for saying that he bad 
been a butcher's boy^ ^ 

*' Was for fear that anything should be tvant- 
^' ing to bring me in guilty whether I was or 
" no. Yes, so far did envy and the devil prompt 
" her to false-swear herself, that had I been the 
" most innocent man in the world she would have 
' " sworn my life away, and that very falsely." 

And he concludes this part of his narrative with 
the following appeal, — 

" But, bless God, the time is coming when 

*' the secret of all hearts will be open ■; but 1 

" hope she will solemnly consider before her 

" soul is required of her, that she in the pre- 

" sence of God, she call on God to witness or 

" bear witness with a lie, and it is written that 

" all liars shall bear their portion in that lake 

" that bumeth with fire and brimstone, but I 

" forgive her and may God forgive her, and may 

" she forgive me, and above all may God for- 

" give me." 

We are now arrived at that period of Hollo way's 

life, when he is again brought mto contact with the 

unfortunate Celia, a connexion fraught to him with 

consequences of the most direful import. On this 

part of the history it is our intention to offer some 

very serious comments, and 

be attentively perused by tl 

meant immediately to apply^ 

irom them as an apology for their conduct, that the 
immediate interests of the community over which 
S.rfr . .^ ^" ^^ official character, required them to 
thevl u ^^ conduct which they did, nor can 
laws r" f^^ter themselves under the sanction of the 
in casir f k ^^^ latitude is which those laws allow 
strict com r ^^*^*%- '* ^^ not, however, of tbe 
'"Piiance with, and obedience to the laws 
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that vre intend to raise any complaint, but the ease 
will be found to be, that the provisions of those laws 
have been grossly and wantonly abused, and that it 
is to that abuse, that the whole of the crime of Hol- 
loway may be traced. We will even go farther and 
say, that the blood of the murdered and the mur- 
derer will lie upon the heads of those, who in order 
to save their parish from the payment of a small 
weekly stipend, committed an act contrary to every 
principle of right, humanity and justice. It is far 
from our intention to offer even the slightest apology 
for the act which HoUoway confesses to have qom- 
mitted, but it will form not one of the least curious 
and interesting features in this work, wherein we 
trace the actions of the criminal, from the moment 
that the laws, or, more properly speaking, the func- 
tionaries of the laws, conspired against him, to that 
when the tragical deed was committed as the conse- 
quence of that conspiracy, and to which he himself 
refers, as the primary cause of all his guilt. We 
have before us Holloway's own history of this most 
extraordinary transaction, and we have also an ac- 
count of it as furnished us by his mother. We ac- 
knowledge the discrepancy which exists between the 
two statements, yet whichever may be adopted as 
thB genuine one, the same degree of obloquy attaches 
to the parties concerned in the transaction, for the 
only difference between the two statements is, that 
one is distinguished by a lighter shade of guilt than 
the other ; but even in the lesser one, the guilt is 
deep enough to excite the general indignation, and 
to call the delinquents to the bar of their country to 
answer for their misdeeds. 

An ill sorted marriage is an event of such fre- 
quent occurrence, that so far from itg being talked of 
as a matter of rarity, the wonder is when the con- 
trary is found to be the case ; But one of the most 
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galling and distressing conditions of hnman life, is 
that of a compulsory marriage, in which love and 
affection have no voice^ and as in the case of Hoi* 
loway^ in which even a positive degree of dislike 
exists. But HoUoway had only one alternative^ to 
consent to be married^ or to remain a prisoner for 
life : he chose the former, and the dreadful result will 
now be disclosed. 

In the narrative of HoUoway he is wholly silent as 
to the exact period of the renewal of his courtship with 
Celia, but he merely states, ^' that he kept com- 
" pany with her, off and on, for nearly three years ;" 
this period, we suppose, is meant to include his 
frequent absences from his paternal home, and we 
thence infer that it was on h]^ last return to Brightorr 
that the renewal of their intimacy took place. 

" At last," says HoUoway, *^ she proved in 

*^ the family way ; she made it known to me, 

" and asked my advice, what she was to do. 

" I told her she had better swear the child at 

^* once, and let me be taken up, and I would 

" then marry her. This I well knew was her 

" only desire ; and she went, I think the next 

*^ day, and did as I directed her, and for my 

*^ own part I was so young and foolish, that I 

** thought it an honour to be taken up by the 

^^ parish for a bastard child, and therefore never 

,, once gave it one thought, that if I married 

^ ner, whether I should be happy or not." 

Tiarf /ff ^" n°* ^^^^^^^ offering one remark upon this 

ma ^*,^^."^way's history, for it places his conduct 

very S ^"f ^P^^^ble light, .inasmuch that at the 

undertook 7 ^^ ^^^® *^^^ advice to Celia, and 

Sarah Johnson"!^^^7i ^®^' ^® ^^^ ^" ^^^* courting 

with the ^frr^ ' ^ ^^ ^^^s "^t seem probable that, 

for that femaf ^ u ^^^^^^ affection which he felt 

^^^ he Would at the same time have 
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promised to many another, for whom he entertained 
no love at all. In our opinion he never would have 
given that advice to Celia had he been aware of the 
severe and compulsory steps which were afterwards 
to be taken against him^ and in consequence of 
which he found himselC entangled in a net^ from 
which he could not extricate himself; the sequel 
will perhaps show that we have not formed that 
opinion on vague and untenable grounds. 

*' After the unfortunate Celia had sworn the 
** child to me," continues Holioway, " she was 
" taken home to Ardingly, her maiden parish, 
and shortly after I was taken up and lodged 
'^ in Lewes prison, where I remained, to the 
'^ best of my knowledge, five weeks. During 
" this time I received several letters from the 
** parish officers, inviting me to marry, which I 
'^ at first refused to do, as I was short of money ; 
" they said that that need not be any objection, 
^* for if I was willing, they .would bail me out 
^* of prison, after that the banns had been pub- 
** lished ; to this I agreed, and they acted ac- 
^* cording to their promise, and they found bail, 
^^ and paid the bondsman's, expenses, which 
" was my own dear father." 
It is very probable that the parish officers of Ar- 
dingly did their utmost, considering the pecuniary 
circumstances of Holioway, to bring about the mar- 
riage between him and Celia ; they had the prospect 
of a heavy burthen being entailed upon the parish 
for the support of the mother and her illegitimate 
offspring, and they were warranted in taking every 
step, which prudence might dictate, or the laws 
would sanction, for the attainment of their views; 
but it is to the steps taken by these parish officers 
that we most decidedly object, ind of which we can- 
not speak but in terms of the most bitter indignation. 
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Nor does the statement of HoUoway^ in regard to^ 
these particulars, coincide with that furnished us by j 
his mother. She positively declares that the baons 
were published without the knowledge or consent of 
her son, and that he was worked upon by promises 
of pecuniary assistance after the marriage should have 
taken place, which were never fulfilled. Holloway 
himself, as will be seen^ speaks of the conduct of these 
parish officers in terms of severe reprobation ; they 
saw that they had got a poor, inexperienced youth to 
deal with ; he was safe in their power, immured in a 
prison, and the tempting offer of a few pounds, with 
the doors of his prison thrown open, they wisely 
concluded, would be too much for him to withstand. 
Holloway, however, shall describe this part of the 
comico-tragic scene in his own words. 

•* when I was out of prison^ I knew not 

hardly what steps to tate, but, tsonsidering 

that I had no money, and that I should be 

*^ taken up again, and that as they had said that 

'' money should be no objection, and knowing 

'^ that she was not a very profitable person to 

*' the parish, I thought they might make me a 

'' present of enough to make us a little comfort- 

^' able in the world ; but though I did not feel 

" that I loved her much^ yet I lived in hopes 

'' that that little love might increase^ and, as I 

" grew older, I might love her more, and with 

these hopes I set out from Brighton for Ar- 

dingly in the afternoon, but found the parish 

" officer very dose about the money, but he 

*^ said he thought he could find a man that 

^* would lend me a^ittle money, if I would pro- 

*1 mise to pay it again. With this I agreed, 









" knowing that it was only a blind. I have 
never paid it, nor ever been asked for it. 
On agreeing to this with the parish oiSceh 
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'^ whose name was Croutch, we went down to the 
** before-lnentioned mail, whom I found to be the 
** constable. A little conversation passed be- 
" tween us, and he offered very willingly to lend 
^^ tne the sum of twenty shillings, though he 
*' never saw me before, nor setting any time for 
•"^ payment. Oiit of this I was to buy the ring, 
" and pay other expenses, the next morning 
'' being fixed for the wedding-day. Accord* 
^'^ ingly the next morning I bought the ring, 
. '* and were married. I think I shall never for- 
" get the clergyman : when he came to look 
*' about him, he asked very gravely which was 
"the couple to be united; and on being in- 
^* formed, he signified that the parish ought to 
" be ashamed of It ; however, after some con- 
*' sideration, he married us, charging nothing. 

** I think he was to be commended for the 
^* delay, and still more so^ if he had not mar- 
^' ried us at all : atiy one to have seen us, must 
^^ have piti^ US ; had not Celia been in the. 
" family way> you would have taken her for a 
*^ lass of twelve years old, and me for fifteen 
*^ years old. 

" And we went down to the public-hous6 to 
" dinner with the constable and some of the 
*' parish oflScers, to keep up what they call a 
" wedding. YoU must understand that this 
^^ said constable was appointed by the parish 
" officers to be the father, and an old Irish- 
^' woman to be bride's-maid, both of them very 
** tall, and the constable being stout withal, so 
** that we appeared Uke two children with their 
** parents, more than a couple going. to be 
** married.*' 
A description of the person of Celia Holloway may 
render the foregoing passage more intelfigible. In 
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stature she was only four feet three inches, being in 
reality almost a dwarf, so that when either washing 
or ironing, she was obliged to be placed on a high 
stool before she could perform her work. Her head 
was of an extraordinary size in proportion to the 
rest of her body, and her hands turned outwards, 
like the paws oi a mole. Her features had not the 
slightest pretension to any thing allied to beauty, 
and on the whole she was rather a repellent 
object than one on which " Love would fix his last- 
" mg seal." When it is further taken into 4)OQsi- 
deration that at the time of her marriage, Celia was 
thirty years of age, and Holloway not quite twenty, 
added to some other circumstances, which will after- 
wards be developed, the chances of* any happiness re- 
sulting from such a union, must have been very slight 
indeed. 

The following, is the certificate of the marriage 
obtained from Ardingly. 

Marriage solemnized in the Parish of Ardingly^ in the County 

of Sussex, in the year 1826. 

^ John William Holloway, of the Parish of St John, Lewes, 
bachelor, and Celia Bashford*, of this Parish, were married in this 
church by banns, this twentieth day of November, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty- six. 

By me, James Hamilton, Rector. 

rru; ^ • ^ 1 -J f John William Holloway, 

' [ mark. 

T .1 f f Charles Chatfield. 

In the presence pf {^illiam Creasy. 

" I must say," continues Holloway, ^' that 

" I found myself disappointed in my expecta- 

' " tions that I did not get more money ; biit 

^' the next morning I discovered Ihe reason : 

^* it was, that I should be out of money, that 

* It is a circumstance perhaps not wholly unworthy of observation, that 
Celia, in this certificate, has not the usual designation oi spinster given to her* 
fVas there any existing reason for its wilful omission f 
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they might persuade me to throw myself on 
that parish^ and then they would swear me to 
my own parish, and take me home. Croutch, 
the overseer^ came to me, and said that the 
best thing he could advise me to do was to 
throw myself on them, and then they would 
be able, without any danger, to give me some 
money, by way of relieving me. He told 
me there would be a meeting that nighl^ and 
he appointed the time, and I told him I would 
be there. Accordingly I went, and I found 
a few farming men met together ; and after 
they had talked to me a little while, they 
ordered a man to relieve me in the morning, 
on condition that I would walk to Cuckfield 
to swear to my parish . 
" In the morning I went to the man for the 
money, and he gave me five shillings, and 
then kept me there one week to live on that 
at a public-house, before they thought proper 
^to take me home. 

" The day that we went to Cuckfield to swear 
my parish, I do not remember that the over- 
seer gave me anything either to eat or drink. 
Such was their villainy towards me, knowing 
that they had got a boy to deal with, that 
they acted with me as they liked. However, 
the day arrived for me to be taken home. 
Croutch came and said that he was quite 
ready to start; consequently I got Celia's 
box, and came out, and found a cart quite 
ready, with no horse in it, or rather none 
booked on to draw it. Croutch said that I 
was to take the things and put them into the 
cart, and he and me would draw the cart 
where the horse was, which was a long and 
very dirty lane, down to his own house, whicb 
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*^ he had just left. Who but such a one as he 
" would not have brought the horse to the cart, 
'• and not the cart to the horse ? With regard 
'' to the strength of the cart^ no one could find 
" fault with it. It was what they call a very 
" nice strong dun^-cart, and a horse to match 
^' it^ hauling, I should think^ not more than 
^' three miles and a half an hour. In this jnan- 
'* uer we set out for Brighton, and the weather 
being very cold, I leave you to judge for (of) 
the pleasure of the jourhey. We arrived at 
Brighton late in the afternoon. 
" Croutch immediately took me to the work- 
y house ; and when the master of the house 
*' came to understand the rights of the matter, 
^' he plainly told Croutch that he fiind the whole 
" parish ought td be ashamed of the way and 
'* manner in which they had acted, though at 
** that time he did not know one half. We were 
*' left in the workhouse and separated^ which I 
'^ could not all see right ; but 1 took that with 
'* patience, knowing it to be a customary thing, 
'^ but was determined to ffdt out as soon as 
** possibly I could." 
We see no reason to call into question the truth 
of any part of the foregoing statements The pecu- 
liar circumstances under which the narrator is placed, 
neither falsification nor exaggeration can avail him 
anything. If, therefore, we take his statement to be 
true in all its particulars, we ask, do the laws of the 
country sanction the conduct pursued by the overseers 
of Ardingly towards Holloway ? if so, we call upon 
the legislature to amend those laws which niay have 
been bequeathed to Us by the illiberality and ignor- 
ance of our forefathers, but which dei^erve to be ex- 
punged from the Statute Book, as a bungled speci- 
men of legislation, and a disgrace to the cpuntl^y that 
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t0lerate9 i\^em: If th^ overseers have pot tbe laws 
to sapptipn t)iem in their proceedings! apd we know 
^hey have not, with what feelings of reprobation 
inust t)ie statement of Hglloway be periised, in regard 
to the condupt of the offieefs tqw^rds hiro^ and which, 
to the hopour of the Rev. Mf . ^afniitpn, wif o offici- 
ated at the marriage, be it saidf excited his dis- 
pleasLjre so strongly, ths|.t he ))esitated for some tirpe 
whether hp should perform tqe pereraony. It w^s a 
coq} and deliherat:e act of trepafipip^ ^ yopt^ into a 
inarriagp, and ticking the advapt^e of his iqexperi- 
ence and his poverty to inducp bipif to gjve ^is con- 
sent to a upipn pf which his Ifbprty was to be the pf ice, 
and his settlepient in life the reward. We pnter pot 
intq the questiop of the abstract principle of tbp moral 
obligation wbipb w^s imposed qp Holloway of makr 
ing the fef^alp, of whom it was alleged he was the 
seduper, his lawful wife. Bi;t it is j^e pit:ifpl expp- 
4ipnts-r-the low pnderh^pd artifices — ^the deceptive 
promises^ apd ^^^ colc[-blQoded inhumapity w^ich 
were resorted io in order to bring about i\\e marriage, 
a^fiipst wfiich we declaim in the fullest spirit of m- 
digpatipp^ and yfhich pughtto be visit(Sd QP the 
hp£^4s pf the Q0ppders with the public execration. 
Thp law^ indeed; ^Ip^^ of the iqparppratiop of the 
ipdividual \q wljpnj an illpgitiijdatp chil4 has beep 
swqrn, qntij sureties ^re foupd by the father fpr the 
suppprt of the infant. But indeppn4eqtly of die- 
poupcing t|ie pbsnrdity apd cf uplty of sqph a |aw, it 
does pot anp the oyerseers qf a p^msli; j;reml^ling 
for the prospective drains on their finances, thpreby 
fpiijctipg \\\emj perhaps, of half a ^o^m glut^opops, 
drunken dinners ; we repeat; it^ that the law 4pes 
npt invps^ |:be overseers of a parjsl) with the ppi^er 
to effect a marriage l^etween the parties by pebep 
tiop, bribery, sp4 subterfugp. 

It is evic^^t from Ifolloway *s o^n statep^entj 
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that the banns of marriage were published by the 
overseers of Ardingly previously to his liberation 
from Lewes jail. Mrs. HoUoway states, that they 
were published without his knowledge at all ; and 
further, that the overseers actually took him in a 
state of intoxication to the marriage altar; 'in 
either case, the overseers were exceeding not only 
the limits of the law, but the bounds of their autho- 
rity. The law allows of the incarceration of the ^ 
reputed father, in accordance with the stupid prin- 
ciple of English jurisprudence, that the body of a 
man pays his debts ; out the overseers having gone 
to the utmost extremity which the law allowed 
them, they possessed no moral nor legal right, by 
deceptions arts, to entice their victim into a mar- 
riage, merely from motives of self-interest and per- 
sonal consideration. It is true that Holloway ex- 
pressed his willingness to Celia to marry her if she 
would swear the child to him ; but if it had been 
his real intention to marry her, where was the 
necessity of swearing the child at all — ^where was 
the policy or the prudence of making public her 
shame, by the swearing of the child, when an imme- 
diate marriage would have remedied the whole of 
the evil? There was, however, more in this 
expresed willingness of Holloway to marry Celia, on 
the condition that she would swear the child to him, 
than she in reality suspected. Holloway was aware 
that he was not the only person who had attempted 
to ingratiate himself with Celia, and his mind was 
not wholly free from suspicion, as will afterwards 
appear, that he was not the real father of the child 
>vith which she was pregnant* The promise of 
niarnage was therefore, perhaps, given experimen- 
aily on his part, to try whether she would in reality 
wn^t-S the child to him, little dreaming that she 
ui^'\ t^ke him so readily at his word, and call 
Pon him so promptly to fulfil his promise. 
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We have entered into the above explanation, as 
we know that this promise of marriage has been 
seized upon by the overseers as an extenuation of 
their misconduct, but, in our opinion, it affords no 
palliative whatever. The mere attempt to effect a 
marriage between two parties, circumstanced as 
Holloway and Celia were, possesses in itself no 
moral delinquency; on the contrary^ it might be 
actually laudable and consistent with the general 
interests of society, but we found our complaint on 
the manner in which that event was brought about, 
and which reflects such indelible disgrace on all the 
parties concerned in it. The aversion of Holloway 
from the marriage was evident, from the direct 
refusal which he gave to the written invitations of 
the overseers ; and it was not until they had had 
recourse to the deceptions promises respecting 
pecuniary assistance, and the consequent prospect 
of obtaining his liberty, that Holloway listened to 
their solicitations. ' It was in every respect a forced, 
a compulsory marriage, and ended, as all marriages 
of that kind do, in personal aversion, misery — and, 
in this instance, we may unfortunately add — in a 
double murder. 

We have thus expatiated on the marriage of 
Holloway, as from it may be dated the horrible act 
which will be recorded in these pages. It must not 
be imputed to us that we mean to infer that the 
compulsion exercised upon Holloway to marry 
Celia Bashford throws even the slightest hue of 
palliation over his future conduct towards her, ^but 
our deduction is almost self-evident, that if the 
overseers of Ardingly had confined themselves within ' 
the limits of their authority, — if they had not, in 
order to save the payment of a small parochial pit- 
tance, coolly and deliberately destroyed the happiness 
of two human beings ; if they had not had recourse 
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to the most uiyustifi^ble and disreputable mea- 
sures tq effect a matrimonial union between tbem ; 
and, finally, if the promises had been performed by 
which the consent to the marriage was obtained, it is 
no unreasonable conclusion to dr^w, tha| a mother 
and her child wquld pow be living, and a murder 
less to be recorded in the annals of human g^ilt 

The moralist, in taking a survey pf human 
actions, Iqoks in general only to the eflR^t ; it ig, 
however, the part of the philosopher tq djr^t his 
views to the caqse by which that effpct; w^ pro- 
duced, and then to trace it t^rqiigh s^U its ramjQ- 
c^tions> until the catastrophe presents itself, by 
which the character of the actiqn, in a mqral qr 
criminal sense, is determined. We have no^Y pxhi- 
bited the first, the leading causp^ which led^ by ^, 
singplar concatenation of circumstances, to the 
commission of a most atrocious mqrder ; aqd tq the 
student in the physiology of man^ it will present the 
pfiQst valuable and interesting materials, wherewith 
to erect his system of the innate dispositip^^ pf the 
human heart* 

The circumst^^nces of Holloway immediately aftef 
. his marriage are in themselves of rather a singular 
Pfiture. instead of partaking of those comforts 
which are generally supposed tp follow the eptranc^ 
into the matrimonial state, we find him for fourteen 
d^ys aftprwards the tenant of Brighton workhqusp, 
whither he had bepn charitably and officially cqn- 
veyed by the feeling overseers of Ardingly, as the. 
best plq.ce in which they could deposit the l?prthen 
from which they had so disgracefully disencnmherpd 
themselves. 

" I left the workhouse/' Holloway says, " in 
" consequenqq of a person having pretended l:o 
" have got rap a very profitable place of work ; 
'* it was to live in a gentleman s laoufee, Mr, 
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Lodiilges*, in Disat-sti-efet, and work in the 
gdrden, which appeared to me very promis- 
ing; likewise I took protection of the house 
and iVent down to the gentleman, and went to 
work without making any agreement; my 
father giving me what he could spare to fur- 
nish the house ; and for a few days I looked 
forward with hopes that we should do well, 
and I began to be happy in my mind that I 
had moved, arid comforted myself* if we 
should be able to get through that week, we 
might then get on our feet, expecting to have 
a week's wages to go ori with, but our expec- 
tations were soon all blasted, for Saturday 
being arrived, 1 was anxious to come to some 
agi*eement. My employer perceiving it, asked 
ifi did not understand on what terms he 
meant for me to Wo A in the garden. I said, no, 
sli*, I do not. He said, my intention and mean- 
ifig were, for you to be hfere every day for 
a few hoiirs, jdst simply to work out the 
rent and tto more. Then, isir, said I, if that 
is what you meari^ I cannot agre6 to it, for I 
want something to 6at as well ^ a house to' 
live in, becaiise my coniing here evei"y day 
prevents me getting work anywhere else. 
He said. Well, you must consider of it ; con- 
sidet* I only charge you 4*. 6d. per week. 
I went home and told my wife : she took 
it very patiently, but said, we had better 
move as soon as we could, and take an 
empty room, which we cjould get very cheap. 
I think I went myself> and got one for 1^. 6d. 
pei* week, making a great diflFerence. I 
think i should havtf- stopped at the house 
longer, but my wife ta3|riug with some of her 
^ieilds and m^ighbours, found out that the 
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^* house was let before for a deal less than what 
" be had charged me ; but, properly speaking, it 
*^ did not deserve the name of a house, it was 
'^ two rooms over a kind of a coach-house, 
** situated at the back of George-street. Find- 
^^ ing that I was imposed on, I left it, without 
" giving any warning, to the best of my me- 
mory, leaving the key at the house, and from 
thence we removed into Nelson-street, living 
'' in the best manner we could, as I had no 
" work. However, I at last got work, and 
'^ then again for a time we did middling, until 
'^ I heard a report that my wife should say, 
" before we were married that she did not know 
" which to swear the child to, to Edward Gold- 
" smith or to me ; then arose great envy in 
" my breast, as I had every reason to believe 
" that he knew her as well as myself; but 
*^ through this I did not then show any indif- 
" ference to her on that account, pretending 
*' that I did not believe it ; but to speak the 
" truth it was always in my mind, and I daily 
^* grew very cool towards her, yet I continued 
*' my work, till my master got work at Wor- 
" thing, to which place I went, and worked 
" until I was taken very ill, and was obliged 
^* to give up my work at Worthing, conse- 
" quently my master could not employ me any 
" longei^ and I was again out of work. I think 
*' it was about thi^ time that my wife met with 
" a fall, and injured herself very much, she be- 
^' ing very heavy in the family way, and shortly 
*' after, according to her time, she was delivered 
" of as fine a little girl as you would wish to see; 
" but it did not live. I must say that I felt a 
" desire that the child might live, and I felt j 
*' very sorry that it did not live." 
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In regard to the suspicion of HoUoway, respecting 
the previous intercourse of Celia with Goldsmith, we 
are enabled to state, not only from information de- 
rived from the most indisputable sources, but from 
our own personal inquiries, that it did not first arise 
in his breast, subsequently to his marriage. It is 
well known that Celia divided her company between 
Holloway and Goldsmith, and that in the absence of 
the former from Brighton, the latter was her con- 
stant companion. We give the statement on the 
authority of the nearest relative of Holloway, that 
Celia actually confessed that Goldsmith was the 
father of the child ; but on Holloway coming forward, 
and promising to marry her if she would swear the 
child to him, she hesitated not a moment, and the con- 
sequences have been already related. It would appear 
that Holloway at the time wanted some excuse for 
his unprincipled conduct towards his wife, and that he 
fixed upon her suppoaieid illicit connexion with Gold- 
smith as the most suitable for his purpose ; at the 
same time, in justice ta the unfortunate Celia, we 
think it necessary to state tiiat her general character 
was irreproachable, and that when she lived in the 
capacity of a servant, she was respected by the 
family, until she was enticed away by the attentions 
of her two suitors, which ultimately led to her ruin. 

The first separation of Holloway from his wife 
was now about to take place. — 

" I tried my utmost to get work," he says, 
" and finding I could not, 1 took up bboksell- 
^' ing for Mr. Nute, but that brought in little 
or nothing, so that at last I gave it up. 
When my wife was confined, she had no one 
*' to nurse her in particular, only any one that 
^* was good enough to come and assist her 
*' out of kindness. All as yet went on very 
** well, until my wife got acquainted, by some 
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'^ means or other, with a young woman by the 
" name of Maria Burke, and here again be- 
" ginneth more trouble. I do not remember 
*' that I ever saw her until I saw her in our 
" room^ she and another young woman ; it 
'^ might have been well for me, if I had never 
'^ seen her, but I had not been long at honae 
" before I understood that she was out of 
*' place. I acknowledge that I was glad to 
" near it, and I very shortly proposed, if she was 
agreeable, for her to stop and nur^e my wife, 
if she had no objection to fare as we did. To 
" this she readily consented ; and my wife said 
" she was very happy that Maria Burke had 
" agreed to stop with her ; but it was not leng 
" before she saw the evil of it. 

^^ I hope, my dear reader, that whoever you 
^' may be, when you see this, consider it is the 
" truth as from the mouth of a dying man, whose 
*^ wish is not to show either favour or affection 
^' towards myself, nor any one else, but simply 
^^ to show to all the world who are the principal 
" actors in this most horrid tragedy ; whq are 
^* the innocent, and who are the guilty. Do 
*^ not think, dear friends, that what I am going 
^* to write is meant by me to vindicate my own 
^* character. No ! far from that. I intend to 
'* write the truth as it was, and leave you to 
*^ be the judges. 

I hope every man and woman, who have 

been young, as well as those that are young, 

will not judge of me harder than they would 

like to be judged. In the first place, consider 

** my age, not quite twenty : consider the way 

'^ and manner in which I was trepanned by the 

" parish officers : in the next, consider my wife's 

" age and person — ^in age, nearly thirty, and in 
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'^ height four feet three inches ; and at the same 
" time not able to bring in the least part of a 
" living, scarcely able to make a shirt. In the 
" next place, consider that I married, being so 
'^ young, without knowing whether I* loved or 
" not ; and lastly consider, that, being disap-^ 
*' pointed and deprived of the first and only 
*' woman that I ever rightly loved, and being 
*' married to the woman that I did not love, I 
/* thought I loved every young woman that I 
" saw, but yet was never satisfied. Thus was 
" I placed in the midst of temptation, my wife 
" confined to her bed, and Maria rather a hand- 
" some young woman, very free, and withal 
" very enticing, giving liberty as far as I chose 
" to take it ; and at last things, I must own, 
" came to a very improper pass. She was 
** about fifteen or sixteen years old. 

" But here was Celia much to blame ; for 
" instead of taking the young woman to task, 
" she seemed to hold with everything that was 
" going on ; and the last thing that happened, 
*' and which caused the first separation between 
" us, she herself was the person that proposed it, 
" and helped to dress me. The case was this : 
" I, or rather Celia and Mal*ia Burke, dressed 
'' me in the latter*s clothes, and we, namely, 
** Maria and ttiyself, went to take a walk about 
** the town. Now, if Celia had dlsapprbved of 
*' it, why not have shown her disapprobation 
*' then, and not hold \tith us in the sport, or 
** rather sin, arid then dp as she did, go behind 
" my back, and set all the town, or rather a^s 
" much of it as she could against mfe, and, to 
'' justify herself, said she knew nothing of it, 
" nor had any hand in it, when, at the same 
" time, she helped to dress me ? I knew this 
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was not doing ri^ht, but at that time I did 
not see the evil of it that I ought. After my 
** return y I found Celia in good spirits, and 
*' appeared highly delighted, as well as myself. 
" N6w this being the last night of our being 
" together, I shall stop here, and clear up every- 
" thing. My dear reader, do not think, because 
" I have found fault with my wife's conduct^ 
'* that 1 wish to throw a cl^k over my own 
" actions. No ; believe me, I mean the truth 
^^ should appear on both sides. 

" Some time before Celia was confined, we 

" being very short of money, as I had no work, 

" I asked her if she could not get a little money 

" from some of her friends. She said, yes, she 

" thought she could, and wished me to write to 

" one of her brothers in the country, which I did, 

" and received an answer, saying that he would 

'* assist us as far as he could, and proposed that 

" I should meet him at a public-house, on a 

" common between Brighton and Henfield the 

^' next Sunday. Accordingly I went and met 

'^ him there, and he lent me fifteen shillings. 

^* Thanking him for his kindness, we parted. 

" When I parted with him, I had no intention 

'' but to come home ; but on my road home I 

'^ fell in with a man who was going to Brighton. 

*' We had not gone far but what we must have 

*^ something to drink ; and one thing brought 

" on another, till at last I got quite overcome 

*' with drinking, so that I did not arrive at home 

'^ till the next morning, and only a few shillings 

^^ left of what I had borrowed ; which certainly, 

*' on my part, was very wrong ; and this was 

" the first thing that set her friends against me, 

" and therefore, thinking to do me good by 

*' harsh words ; but this, instead of doing good, 

" only served to harden me. 
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" And now so far arrived towards the .brink 
" of ruin, I shall, in the next place, proceed to 
*^ lay before you the way and manner in which 
" the Lord has dealt with me up to the present 
^* time. 

^^ In the morning John Bashford and another 
'^ man came and asked me what I was doing 
^^ last nighty and what business I had from 
*^ home ; to ifrhich I replied that I was now a 
" married man, and therefore I considered it 
" very unmanly of him to come into my apart- 
" ment at all, to set me and my wife at vari- 
" ance. He replied, that he did not consider 
" her my wife, for that it was contrary to all law 
" for her to marry such a boy as I was. I re- 
" plied, that it was Celia's own choice, and not 
" mine. You will consider her old enough, 
^' nearly thirty, and if I am a boy, she hath 
" false-sworn herself. And again I said — ^I , 
^' have reason to believe she hath forsworn 
" herself, and I do not think the child was 
" mine ; and then the circumstance of what 
" Celia had said came fresh into my mind ; and 
" then I told him, if he wanted Celia he had 
'' better take her to himself, for I did not care 
" anything about her, for I plainly found that 
'' Celia had said all that she could against me 
" behind my back to her friends, and that 
" seiTed to convince me that she could not have 
"the love for me she pretended to have before 
" my face. 

" But this man Bashford said, I will, if you 
" like, take Celia to live with me ; I am her bro- 
" ther-in-law ; and so before we have any more 
*^ words, I will make an agreement with you, 
" that is, if you like, I will purchase what goods 
" you have got, and take them away and your 
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•• wife with them, o. condido. that she wiU 
" promise never to speak to you any more. 

" But I do not remember that ever she 
" made that promise, and I have every reason 
** to believe she did not ; however, I asked him 
" what he would give me, and he offered to 
" give me two sovereigns, and I agreed to take 
'^ it, and he that same day took away the goods 
" which my own dear father had given me. I 
*' do not remember that her own friends ever 
^^ gave us as much as the value of a farthing. 
" It appeared to me, that he, J. Bashford, 
" thought that I was so young, that he could 
" ^et me to sell the few things to him for what 
*' he chose to give me, because he knew how 
" short I was of money and that 1 owed a trifle 
** for rent, and that a little money to me would 
" be very acceptable. 

" I would ask, can any one say that this man 
" acted the part of a brother, /in trying to part 
" us for ever? would it not have been more be- 
" coming in him to have come to me in a kind 
" manner, and told me it was acting wrong ; 
" and not come with a determination to pur- 
" chase what few things I had got, which my 
"friends had distrest themselves to let me have, ' 
/• in order to make us as comfortable as pos- 
" slble ? It i^plain that he came with that de- 
" terminiation, because he said, that he did not 
*' want anything to say to me, only if I would 
" sell theihings that my friends had given me, 
" and part at once; that, and. that alone was 
'^ what he came for, for he had before this 
" never found fault with me: this was the first 
" time that he to my face gave me an angry 
*' word ; his whole scheme appeared tO be to 
** part us for ever, and become the possessor 
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*t ofvfhBt few things we owned, that we might 
" never live together, nor have a home together 
" any more/' 
If M^e examine minutely this part 6f Holloway's 
narrative, we should be apt to draw the conclusion, 
that his first separation from Celia- was entirely 
owing to the interference of her brother, and that 
his own misconduct had no share in the business. 
It is true that he admits that his conduct was not 
wholly correct, but that it was by no means of that 
base and flagrant character, as to urge the brother 
to effect a lasting separation between his sister and 
her husband, at least so far as the knowledge of the 
brother extended. The mere circumstance of his 
spending the nioney which the family of Oelia had 
lent Holloway^ could- not be adduced as a plea on 
which to ground their separation, and therefore in 
order to account for the severity of J- Bashford's 
conduct, we must take it for granted that he had 
sonie good and cogent reason for removing his sister 
from the protection of her husband^ and which reason 
HoUoway has studiously and designedly concealed. 
It i§^ h^wever^ very easy to divine that reason, 
which was^ that the superior personal charms of 
Maria Burke, and her extreme youth, contrasted with 
the age of Celia, had obliterated from his heart the 
l^ist remnant of affection which he might have felt 
for his wife, and his consequent indifference towards 
her had brought down upon hini»the displeasure and 
resentment of her family. We are disposed to place 
every reliance on the authenticity and veracity of 
Holloway's narrative : \ve have had the truth of the 
greater part of it confirmed from various private 
sources ; but in the present instance^ he evidently 
attempts to palliate his own conduct, and to account 
for the separation from his wife to the more simple 
circumstance of her brpther purchasing the furniture. 
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The truth of the case is, that Holloway was surfeited 
with Celia — ^the tie which might have bound them 
together was dead — ^a passion for a new and more 
inviting object had risen in his breast — ^his illicit 
connexion with that object was known to Celia and 
her family^ and under these circumstances a separa- 
tion was determined on. We have our information 
from a private source, that the connexion between 
him and Maria Burke had no sooner taken place^ 
than the state of Celia was actually deplorable ; and it 
was a fortunate circumstance for her^ that her family 
stepped in so seasonably, to rescue her from the 
miserable condition to which she was reduced. It 
appears, however, by the following statement of 
Holloway, that his connexion with Maria Burke was 
not of long duration. 

*' Bashford," continues Holloway, " found 
" every thing according to his expectations, and 
^' as we, namely Celia and me (I), had parted, I 
^^ agreed to live with Maria Burke, as man and 
'' wife together, and for that purpose I took 
" lodgings, and we did live together for some 
" weeks, until. Celia found out where I lived, 
" and she got my father to accompany her to 
" see me and to see her righted, to which he 
" agreed, and both my mother and sister came 
^' with him, and I am sure I may safely say, no 
** one could try more than they did to get us 
*' once more together, and to persuade me 
'' against the said Maria Burke. I took their 
" advice, and from that time I forsook her, but 
" did not directly take Celia to live with me ; 
" but again turned my attention to rambling, 
" and again left Brighton to go I knew not 
" where, and after rambling for some time I 
'' returned again home, and said that I had been 
^^ to sea, but in truth at this time I had not 
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*' been to sea at all. However^ 1 could not 
" content myself long at home, and, therefore, 
after offering my services many times, I at 
last got a berth in a coal schooner. At first 
'' I thought I should be happy here, for the 
" captain I found to be a professor on shore ; 
** but when we came to get to sea, he then 
'^ threw off his sheepskin, and appeared in his 
" own character, a complete diabolonian^ and 
" at times could swear and lie as boldly as any 
" open rebel against God I ever sailed with. 

^' You may be ready to say, what difference 
*' could it make to me, whether I sailed with a 
'^ rebel or a saint, if I got good usage, since I 
" myself was living in open rebellion against 
" my Maker. I can assure you, my dear reader, 
** that although I did not profess to serve God, 
" yet I at all times felt such a love for the 
" people of God, that 1 would sooner die 
^^ with them than live with the wicked ; yet I 
" would sooner live in a state of open rebellion 
" against God, than to live in a state of hypo- 
" crisy, deceiving man^ and trying to deceive 
" God. But know, O hypocrite ! God is not 
" to be deceived. But to return : — I went as 
'' far as North Shields with him, and took in a 
*^ cargo of small coals for Chatham. All went 
" on in a fair way until we arrived in the river 
'^ Medway, and, as we had some trouble in 
" going up that river. Captain Stewart, for that 
" was our captain's name, threw himself many 
^' times into a passion, and more than once or 
'^ twice called me a bastard, for which word I 
" was determined to leave him as soon as I 
^' got my foot on shore ; and so, after being 
" brought up, and after being hard at work all 
" day, he ordered me to remain on deck until 
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" the vessel swung with the tide, which would 
*' have kept me up till nearly twelve o'clock. 
^* This he did to punish me, because I had 
'* given him to understand that I was no bas- 
" tard. However, I was determined not to be 
•' punished by him, and therefore I readily 
^* agreed to do as he proposed ; and after they 
" were all turned in, I took my clothes and 
'* jumped into the boat, and went on shore, and 
** left the boat to go whiere the tide would drive 
*' her. However, I did not wrong my master 
^' only by leaving him without warning, Tor 
^* when I left him he owed me fifteen shillings. 
" I slept that night in the open street in Ro- 
*' Chester, and early in the morning I started 
•' for Gravesend, and oh my way between Ro- 
'^ Chester and Gravesend, 1 fell in with a sea- 
" man bound to London in search of a berth, 
^^ and seeing me in the habit of a sailor, he asked 
'' me if I wanted a berth. I told hini yes ; he 
*' oflFered, if I liked to go with him, he would 
" do his best to get me a berth. I told him if 
" he would do as he promised, I should be very 
"' happy to go with him ; but as I was so black, 

just coming out of the coal-trade, that I was 
" ashamed to be seen with him ;, but he replied, 
" never mind, my lad, I am persuaded that you 
* are something of a tar, or else yoU would not 
tc t^*^ ^" ^ coal-brig ; and, says he, as long as I 
*' have got a shilling, you shall have part of it. 

1 thanked him for his kindness ; and this true* 
^^ hearted seaman I found to be a main of his 

*^ T^u ^^^^^^^^^S J^ore than he had promised ; 
^, *or he riot only made me the sharer of his 

^f^^%' *^«t of what clothes I chose to accept 
A*rom the place where he first met me, 

we walked to Gravesend, and then he pro- 
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posed to ride, saying tq me, as I was a young* 
man, he ifitended to show me a pattern, and 
that he only respected (me) as I was a young 
seaman in distress, and he hoped that if ever 
I lived to make a good voyage, that I would 
never pass by a seaman in distress, but freely 
assist hin) as he had done me. This brave 
sea^2an's advice gave me such a desire for 
sea, that I found it impossible to keep from 
it ; and after our arrival in London, lie the 
next day entered on board the Perseus re- 
ceiving ship, then volunteering hands for a 
ship for some foreign station ; but as I had 
never been on board a man-of-war before, I 
did not like the appearance of the usage, and 
in the inorning, when we were called up be- 
fore the captain, I did not give him satisfac- 
tiqn, and he, as I wished, ordered me on 
shore. I did not stop long in London, smd 
therefore I do not remember that ever I have 
seen the brave old tar since; however his 
name was Williams, and should this ever fall 
into his hands, he will be sure to remember 
me, and, moreover, I hope God will bless 
him, and prosper all his ways ! 
" And now I would say to you who profess 
to be Christians, I would have you take an 
example by this noble-hearted sailor, who 
regarded neither dress nor appearance, but 
freely shared what he had endured many 
hardships to obtain — but with whom did he 
share his money and clothes ? — not with those 
that had plenty, and where he might expect 
to be repaid, because he knew from whence 
they came, but with those who had nothing 
but rags and no money, and, to him, a total 
stranger. This bringeth to my mind that 
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" saying of our Lord's, where he saith, * Except 
" * your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
" * of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
" * wise enter the kingdom of heaven.' 

*^ After I had gone on shore from the Per- 
** sens, I thought of returning home ; and as 

* I had no money, I considered*'it not advis- 

* able to go the main road through Croy- 
don and Crawley, but I rather wanted to 
go down through Seven Oaks and Tun- 

•^ bridge Wells, but to go that road I must 
^* cross the ferry from where I was, or go a 
*^ long way round. At first I found some dif- 
*^ ficulty in getting over, until at last a gentle- 
'^ man who was going, and understanding that 
^^ I wanted to go over, but had not twopence 
*^ to pay, he offered to pay it for me ; and after 
" many days had passed, begging my way to 
Brighton, I arrived late in the evening, but 
was ashamed to go to my father's house, and 
for that night I slept in the open fields, and 
the next day I walked about for some time, 
not knowing what to do. I had no money, 
nor any clothes that I could sell to fetch any 
money. I had had but very little to eat for 
two or three days before that. However, I 
** tried to get a berth in some coal-traders, but 
^* could not ; the day being nearly spent, and 
[* I got so weak for the want of something to 
eat, that I was determined to get something 
somewhere, let the consequence be what it 
will. At first I thought of going home, but 
^^ had not heart enough to go to my father's ; 
^^ and then I walked about the town, consider- 
^^ing what had best be done, until, at last, I 
^* passed a cook's shop, and without any further 
^^ consideration I went in and sat down, and 
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*' called for something to eat ; and after I had 
" satisfied ray appetite, I told the woman that 
^' she had better go and fetch a constable, and 
*^ have me taken up, for I had no money to 
pay for what I had eaten. The woman asked 
me very mildly, how it was that I came 
'to come there without money; and after I 
'* had told her my story, she freely forgave me ; 
^* and I promised, as soon as I could, I would 
^^ pay her, but my promise I did not perform ; 
^* but I feel determined to make inquiry, and if 
^^ the same people live there still, to pay them, 
" even now it is better late than never : it was 
^^ in Nile-street. Now, having once more got 
" my belly-full, I was rather inclined to go 
" home, but was ashamed to go until it was 
*^ dark, which, when I did, contrary to my 
expectations, my parents received me gladly, 
and clothed me once more, and I very soon 
got work from a Mr. Morley, who was build- 
ing a brewhouse for a Mr. Wigney ; the rea- 
^* son why I mention this so particularly is, 
*^ because at the time that I worked theFe> 
*^ some person or persons robbed Mr. Wigney 's 
" pantry, and I was afterwards given to under- 
" stand that I was accused of it. It would be 
*' useless now for me to tell a lie about it, nor 
did I know at the time that anything was the 
matter, nor could I make out the meaning of 
^* Mr. Wigney making an errand to my lodg- 
*^ ings every time I went to dinner. His 
^^ doing this so many times made me rather 
*^ wonder the meaning, and on mentioning it 
to my master's son, he told me the reason ; 
but as I was innocent I took no notice of it, 
'* for I lived in hopes that the right offender 
" would be discovered, but I never heard 
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*^ that suspicion rested on any one but me ; 
^* but^ thank ^God^ J am innocent. How- 
*' ever, from the commencement of my work- 
** ing at the place, up to the above-men- 
^' tioned circumstance, I believe that my master 
•* was very fond of me. When I first went ' 
^* to work here, you will remember that I 
'* was living with my father and mother, but 
** after a few days I left, and took lodgings in 
'* Albion-street, which when poor unfortunate 
** Celia understood, she very kindly entreated 
^^ me to live with her once more, to which I 
'^ agreed, and we took lodgings the next door to 
^* which I then was. Here we lived for some 
^* time, apparently happy ; but finding the rent 
** too much, we removed into Circus-street, 
^^ and nothing occurred to prevent us living 
^' happy, until one week I got out and got 
*' tipsy, and when Saturday night came I did 
^* not bring home so much money as I had done 
^' the weeks before. However, Celia, to my 
^^ face, never found fault, but when my back 
^^ was turned ^he went to the woman who lived 
^^ in the next room, taking the money in her 
^' hand, and exposed me in the most shameful 
^* manner she vt^as able. You may be ready to 
" ask how did I know this, since I was not at 
" home? I will tell you — I went out to go to 
" my mother's, but she not being at home I 
^* returned unexpectedly, and as I was going 
^^ up-stairs I heard Celia going on in a most 
^^ shameful manner, and thinking ths^t some one 
^' was, or had been using her wrong ; I stopped 
*^ to listen ; but had any one told me that 
*^ ever she would have called me what she did, 
*^ I never would have believed it ; but here was 
/' the deception: I went up and called ber^ 
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'' taking no notice of what I had heard, but 
** simply asked her what she intended to get for 
** dinner. She replied, she had been to try to 
** borrow a kettle to cook a beefsteak pudding 
" in ; and with that, as was her custom, when I 
'* was at home to sit doWn to rest, she took me 
** round the neck and began kissing of me, and 
" pretended that her love for me overcame her 
*' so much that she could not contain herself, 
" and then she would begin to cry. However, 
^* I did not tell her what I had just heard, but 
'^ let it pass, considering myself in fault for 
*' getting tipsy. I continued my work, and as 
*' I had the week before-mentioned spent 
'' money wastefully, I was obliged to get in 
" debt before this week was out ; and when Sa- 
" turday came, it was nothing but right that I 
'^ should pay what I owed, consequently I 
*' could not have my whole week's wages to 
carry home, but took home nearly what I 
had left, spending but what was necessary 
*^ with those I worked with. When I gave it 
'^ to her it was received with every mark of 
'* satisfaction, and I then made a pretence of 
^' going out, but did not ; 1 stopped on the 
^^ stairs, when I heard her begin in her own 
** room, and catching up the money, away she 
" went as before to the above-mentioned wo- 
*' man, and began to count the money to her 
^^ and say, * What a villain I was for spending 

" my money amongst the w es/ ' So he 

^' is,' saith the woman, * and why do you not 
^^ leave him V ' So I would,' said Gelia, 
" * but what is the use of that ? he will not let 
** me alone if I do leave him. You know I have 
" left him Once, and he was then at all times 
'' running after me, until at last I agreed to 
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^' try him once more on his own promise that 
^' he would behave himself better than for- 
merly-— but then, what is the use of my talk- 
ing* ? — I was to blame in marrying such a boy.' 
'* ' Ah ! ' replied the woman, ' we all see our 
'^ faults when it is too late ; but take my advice, 
*^ Mrs. Holloway, and leave him.' ^ So I will/ 
" replied Celia, * but not until he is out of 
^^ work, and then you may depend upon it I 
'^ shall leave him to shift for hira'self.' 

" All this I heard myself, standing on the 
" stairs, and much more not worth relating. 
" At last I thought I had heard enough, and I 
" then went right up into the room where they 
" were, and on opening the door, I asked what 
" was the matter? Celia said, nothing was the 
*' matter, they had only been at play. I said, 
^' very curious play indeed, to talk of me in the 
" manner you have done; and having said that, 
'* Celia came to kiss me. This I could not stand, 
" and I pushed her away very roughly, and told 
^' her I did not like such deceitful ways, and 
" that I was determined to make an alteration 
*' quickly, and at the same time gave her to un- 
" derstand, that I had heard all that had past ; 
" and getting into a passion I began to talk 
'' very loud ; and at last the landlord of the 
" house came up stairs, and threatened to turn 
*' me out of doors for making a noise in 
" his house, and for ill-using my wife. How- 
" ever, I tried to explain to him the nature and 
*' reason of my making a noise ; but he said he 
^' did not»want to hear anything I had got to 
" say, for, said he, your poor wife hath told me 
" enough of your usage towards her ; and when 
'^ I heard that, I formed a determination to 
" leave her for ever, although I did not tell her 
*^ofit,'' 
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Holloway here enters into a violent abuse of his 
landlord, whose name was Steel, but which^ as being 
wholly irrelevant to the immediate subject before 
us, we shall purposely omit. The private character 
of Steel has no relation whatever to any of the actions 
committed by Holloway, nor are they in the least 
identified with each other. Holloway says^ that he 
does not give the character of Steel through envy or 
malice, but merely from a desire to speak the truth ; 
we, however, suspect that Holloway deceives himself 
on this point, and that he determined upon the ex- 
posure of the character of Steel on account of the 
warmth with which he espoused the cause of Celia, 
for the wrongs committed against her by Holloway 
himself. We have had it sQso intimated to us from 
a private source, that there is a great deal of exag- 
geration^ if not of falsity itself, in the account which 
Holloway gives of Celia's clandestine abuse of him, 
and that a conduct of that kind was wholly foreign 
to her general character and disposition. On the 
other hand, we cannot discover any secret or osten- 
sible motive which could actuate Holloway, at this 
time in particular, to send forth a falsehood to the 
world, from which no benefit whatever can accrue to 
him,.and which cannot even be pleaded as the smallest 
extenuation for his conduct. It cannot, however, 
have escaped the observation of those who have dili- 
gently studied the character of Holloway, that pre- 
viously to his putting his private resolutions in force, 
of vagabondizing, he generally enters into a quarrel 
with Celia, in which, according to his account, she is 
always the' aggressor, and which ultimately termi- 
nates in their separation, and his otvn clandestine 
departure from his home. The account, however, 
which Holloway gives of Celia's conduct does not 
bear the stamp of fiction, and if we have no other 
reason for discrediting it, than that it appears at 
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variance with her general character, We must, until 
more valid proofs Jbe given us, bestow our confidence 
upon the statement of Holloway ; although at the 
same time it partakes of that ex parte character, 
which leaves the whole open to a certain degree of 
doubt and suspicion. 

In contradiction of the charge, alleged against him 
by Steel, of ill-using Celia Holloway says :*— 

*• This, however, I can say, that I never 
" struck poor Celia in my life, in angel", neither 
*' did 1 ever profess to love her, but always 
" lived in hopes that I should one day love her 
^' more, as I myself grew older ; but 1 am sorry 
*' to say my love for her never increased, but, on 
'^ the contrary, decreased. I do not wish to flat- 
'' ter the world at large, but to speak the troth; 
" latterly I really hated the name of her. I 
" know it is a shame for me to say so, but it is 
" the truth. 

" However, after this was over, (he alludes 
" to the interference of Steel,) all again remained 
" in peace for a time, until one night going 
*' home rather late, for I had been to work, if 
'* you understand me rightly, it was late for me to 
'^ remain at work, but not late at night ; it was 
" nearly nine o'clock, and Celia, instead of 
" having the supper ready for me after a hard 
" day's work, had got nothing, and herself pre- 
" paring — (We suppose to go to bed.) I did 
" not at first say much, but being very tired I 
" got mto bed ; but after a time I got rather 
^^ cross, and began to talk rather loud, and by 
,, Jne^ time we were both in bed, I talked to 
,, ^elia very sharply. At last Mr. Steel came 
to our bed-room door and demanded en- 
« f.^'jce. I told him I should not think of such 
a imng, as we were both in bed, and I desired 
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^^ him to ^o to his own room. But he threatened 
" to break open the door if it was not opened 
^^ immediately ; and with that Celia jumped out 
*' of bed and ran and opened the door, although 
*^ I desired her not to do it, and let in this Steel ; 
'^ and when the door was opened, he came in, 
" having nothing on but his shirt. He clapped 
*^ Celia on the back, and asked her if I had 
*^ been ill-using her, she answered, no ; because, 
^' he said, if he doeth, let me know, and I will 
^^ see you righted. He stopped in the room as 
'' long as he liked^ and Celia, as long as he sat 
" there^ never made a pretence to get into bed 
^^ until he was gone, although she herself had no- 
" thing on but her shimmy {chemisey. However, 
" I gave her to iinderstand that I should remove 
" from there, and I did remove into Nelson- 
'^ street^ and the same week I was discharged 
'^ from my work, and soon again began to think 
" of leaving her, and go right away at once. I 
^^ did not say anything of my intention to any 
^^ one, but it was enough that I had formed a 
'^ determination to go and leave her, and never 
" to live with her any more. 

'^ The time arrived that I had fixed for leav- 
" ing Brighton. I had no money, nor many 
" clothes. In the evening I left Celia, but 
^' did not bid her farewell, that she might not 
'^ think I was going for good. After leaving- 
" her, I went to my father's ; and they all being 
'^ in the laundry-room, up- stairs, I took the op- 
** portunity of taking from them for my journey 
" one pair of my fatner's shoes, a loaf of bread, 
" and a handkerchief. These I took unknown 
" to them, bidding them good night. I left 
'^ Brighton iimoediately, unknown to any one, 
" steering my^xourse for Newhaven, intending 
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" to try to get a berth there ; but amons^ the 
*^ traders I could not, and at last I thought of 
'* entering for the Hyperion, receiving-ship for 
" the blockade service, which I did the latter 
" end of the year, September 20th, 1827. I 
^^ entered as a painter, not as a seaman. 

" In this service I at first made myself very 
" happy. After I entered on board the above 
•* ship, I was drafted into the Adder brig, lying 
• *' in Rye Harbour, and there I remained untd 
** the following year, 1828, when again I was 
^' drafted into His Majesty's ship the Britannia. 
" Between the time of entering and the present 
time, I do not recollect anything worth men- 
tioning, only that I got acquainted with a 
young woman of the name of Sarah Sanders. 
1 acknowledge that I did promise to marry her 
^^ soon after our acquaintance with each other ; 
** but she was a girl of a very bad character, for 
** I knew her to be with another man. This 
" happened a few. days before I was drafted 
^' into the Britannia ; and when she came to 
*' see me as formerly, we quarrelled, and I was 
" heard to threaten her, by a woman of the 
'^ name of Frost. From that time unto the 
" present I have never, to my knowledge, seen 
" her. But it happened, after I was gone from 
'^ Rye, that a young woman was found dead, 
" apparently washed on shore ; and I think it 
'^ was said when found, that she had a rope 
*' round her neck ; but the particulars I do not 
" know, as I was not there at the time. I only 
" know what I heard when I returned ; and I 
*' believe it was likewise -said that she was in 
" the family way, and her earrings torn out of 
" her ears ; and in many other respects her 
'' body had the marks of violence. 
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" Now, after this young woman was founds 
'' it was observed that Sarah Sanders was miss- 
^' ing*, and that the last time she was seen was 
" in my company, and that she was likewise in 
*^ the family way. It was immediately said that 
'^ the young woman that was found was the said 
*' Sarah Sanders. On hearing of this, Mrs. 
" Frost went forward and stated that she heard 
^' me threaten her very much, and that she be- 
'^ lieved the deceased was the said Sarah San- 
** ders, and that she was in the family way by 
"' me, and that she had not been seen since. 
'' On this evidence there was a warrant issued 
*' out for my apprehension. But to their great 
" surprise, 1 was not, nor had been there, when 
'* the warrant was granted, for two months ; 
'' and the officer in command on board the 
'' Adder could satisfy them that I was innocent^ 
^^ as he could say that I had not been nearer 
'' the sea than where the Enchantress lay for 
** several months before that; 

'* However, let them say what they will, I do 
^' not think it was Sarah Sanders at all ; for I 
** have every reason to believe that she is living 
*^ now. But, living or dead, God is my witness 
^^ I am innocent of that murder ; neither do I 
" believe it possible for any of the men belong- 
'' ing to the blockade to have committed such a 
'' deed. 

"•However, on my leaving the Adder, the 
" commander was pleased to give me, or send 
'^ with me, a good character to the captain ; 
" and before he sent us on board the transport 
'^ he gave me to understand that be had thought 
'* proper to give me one ratio higher. This 
** gave me great encouragement, and a love 
** for the service. I do not know of anything 
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'^ occurring worth notidng. I will; however, 
''just observe, that the reason of our being 
" drafted for the above ship was to try experi- 
'^ ments. Bat remember this was not the only 
*^ ship out on that experimental cruise. The 
*' Prince Regent, a ship of equal force with the 
*' Britannia, both being three-deckers, of one 
'* hundred and twenty guns each ; likewise 
^^ three smaller craft, namely, the Pearl, the 
" Pylades, and the Orestes. 

" The whole of this cruise throughout was, 
" to those who were spectators, a most beauti- 
'^ ful sight. Indeed it was such a si^ht as I 
" myself am not able to explain. The day 
^' appointed for our loosing from our moorings 
" was a lovely sight indeed* The Duke and 
*^ Duchess of Clarence came on board our ship 
^^ to church. The Duke being then Lord High 
'^ Admiral) and the royal barge leaving th^. 
'' shore, and a great number of smaller barges 
'^ and brigs being in attendance on the royal 
" barge ; and all the yards of every ship in the 
'' harbour were manned, every man spearing 
'^ in his respective uniform^ and a royal salute 
'^ fired from each sbip^ made the sight alto- 
'^ gether enchanting ; the flags all flying, the 
" royal standard flying at our main^ and the 
" guns firing, and the harbour lost in smoke, 
'' made the sight both terrible and delightful. 

" After divine service, the word was given 
'^ immediately to loose from our moorings, to 
" drop down into the Sound, which we did. 
'' The Lord High Admiral and the Duchess of 
'' Clarence remained on board. It was a plea- 
*' sant sight ; the banks of the river were 
*' covered with people, and the military from 
'^ ibe tops of the hills kept up a continual fire 
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'^ of joy, {feu de joie^) and as we passed the 
" different batteries, the larger pieces answered 
" the pleasant echo of the smaller arms. Thus 
" ended this most pleasant scene. We lay in 
*^ the Sound but a very short time, when we 
" received our orders to put to sea. 

" Nothing occurred worth mentioning. One 
** thing I would just observe. After we were 
" at sea some days, we were ordered to bear 
'* up for Torbay, and permission was given to 
" the inhabitants to come on board the Britan- 
'* nia ; and among the many numbers that 
" came, I could not help noticing that there 
'* was a blind man brougnt on board ; for what 
'* purpose I cannot say. All other people came 
" to see the ships, but this he could not come 
'* for. 

** We remained ont^ I think, about three 
" months, and then returned again to Plymouth, 
" when we were shortly discharged again for our 
" own ship ; and I was "among those who were 
** appointed to the Nightingale schooner for our 
'* passage to our different stations. On our pas- 
■' sage from Plymouth to Newhaven, I had a very 
*' narrow escape of my life. It was the com- 
" mander's intention, if possible, to cross the 
** Portland Races, arid we had the wind from the 
" westward. But before our commander thought 

of crossing the Races, we had the wind abeam, 

standing off. But all at once he gave the 
'' word to bear up for the Needles, and venture 
" across the Races. The helmsman put up the 
*' helm without my being aware of it, and the 
" mainsheet not being properly attended to, the 
" mainsail gibed. I was abaft, leaning on the 
*^ talHe ; the main-boom struck me on the 
" shoulder, and knocked me overboard. But 
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*' my feet, by chance, caught in the slack part of 
" the sheet ; but the boom, swinging with great 
** violence, brought the sheet tight again before 
*^ my feet were disentangled from them. I was 
'^ then hanging, with my head in the water, 
" not knowmg, for some time, whether I was 
'^ at the bottom or no, until, coming a little to 
*' myself, and finding my feet fast, I bethought 
*' myself, and, after a struggle or two, got 
^^ again on deck. Nothing more occurred of a 
particular nature until a week or two after 
my return to His Majesty's brig. Adder. I 
'' have before said that I knew nothing of the 
supposed murder of Sarah Sanders until my 
return to this place, after the experimental 
cruise ; and for a long time I took it to be 
'' nothing more than a mere jest. But I again 
repeat, that for that I was accused wrongfully, 
for instead of committing murder, I thank 
** God I was the means of saving the lives of 
" two people. One was a little boy, belonging 
" to one of the seamen on board the brig. It 
" was my watch on deck, and no one was on 
^ " deck but myself, and none of our people on 
I " shore where the bounds ran, or rather within 

" the bounds, but this said boy ; and near where 

" he was at play was the edge of the harbour, 

" and a hole where we used to get our water for 

" washing the decks. I heard a splashing in 

" the water, but at first I took no notice, as I 

" ^^ forgotten that the boy was on shore. 

" But on hearing it again, I carelessly looked 

oyer the side, and saw the boy lying flat on 

his belly, and his head completely under 

water, and so near gone, that he did not move 

either hand or foot in the water. I, without 

nesitation, jumped over the side with my arms 
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'^ and all on, and brought him out, and he soon 
" recovered. His name was Cox. 

'' At another time I was the means of saving 
" the life of a poor Irish lad belon&rins' to the 
" brig Adder. *^It was his morning-watch with 
'' me, and he had been stationed at the fish- 
" market at Rye, and there we used to keep a 
boat; and at daylight the petty officer ordered 
the young lad to take the boat alongside the 
brig, and he and myself would walk^ as we 
could get on board without the boat at the 
" larboard gangway. He took the boat as 
" directed ; but knowing nothing, or very little 
about the boat, he dropt one of the paddles ; 
and it being at that time a strong ebb tide, it 
drifted down alongside one pf the harbour 
barges, and there stopped. He let the boat 
" drift, to get it again ; but not being able to 
reach to make the painter of the boat fast to 
any part of the side of the barge, he was 
" forced to get on board ; and then the tide 
" giving the boat a sheer from the barge, he 
" thought of trying to get the paddle by reach- 
" ing over the side of the barge. He tried„^.but 
" could not reach far enough ; and then he took 
" hold of a ring-bolt with one hand, and got 
" bodily over the side, holding on only with one 
" hand, and trying to reach the paddle with the 
other, which he was not able to do ; and not 
having sense enough to take off his preventive 
jacket, nor yet his arms, and trying for the 
" paddle until his arm got tired, he then tried 
" to get back again, but through the weight of 
" his accoutrements and thick clothing, he found 
" it impossible, and to let go was sure death ; 
" for he must have sunk instantaneously, and 
'! to halloo would be useless ; for in the mean- 
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'' time I and the P.O. (petty officer) were got on 
" board and gone below ; and I believe the 
'* said petty officer was turned into his ham- 
mock, and I myself was undrest^ but some- 
how a thought struck me that Sullivan was 
a long time coming. I just ran on deck to 
'' look for him ; I saw the boat, but I could not 
" see him. I immediately ran to the gangway, 
" and I could just see him struggling ; I could 
" plainly see that he was nearly done. I imme- 
^' diately ran on shore, and got on board a 
brig, and from the brig I got on board the 
barge, and when I took hold of his jacket and 
pulled him up, he was so weak he was hardly 
** able to speak to me. 

" This for him I considered a miraculous 
" escape, for had I gone to bed without giving it 
" a thought about him, he would without doubt 
** have been drowned ; for it being so early in 
" the morning there were but a very few people 
" about. 

" At another time, I think it may be said 
" I saved the lives of three people at once. I 
" was on duty at a place called the Strand, at 
" Rye ; a boy was at play, not far from me, 
" near the edge of the channel, and he, forget- 
ting where he was, ran backwards over the 
quay into the water ; the tide was just on the 
turn. I soon perceived the boy could not swim ; 
*' however, before I could get to his assistance, 
" a man, standing nearer than I was, jumped in 
** after him, and he could not swim any more 
" than the boy ; when I saw that, I made a stop, 
" knowing the danger there was in rushing 
into the water to two people nearly drowned ; 
but before I had time to consider what was 
best to be done, another young man rushed 
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*' into the water after the two, and neither of the 
three could swim. By the time I had disen^ 
" gaged myself from my accoutrements, I could 
plainly see that all three mustjbe drowned if 
something was not done. I made a rush at 
the last one that went in, and luckily caught 
hold of a bit of string, which was made fast to 
his knife, and tied round his neck. I saw by 
getting one on shore, I could get them all ; 
for instead of trying to gain the shore, not 
being able to swim, they did nothing but hold 
" tight by each other, and in a few minutes 
must have gone to the bottom, but, thank 
God, I got them all safe on shore* 

Shortly after this I was shifted ta Hx^ 
" Camber (watch) house, and from there I waS 
" shifted to the Badger, a large lugger, lyinj 
" between Camber and Jury's Gap w. (jjoatch] 
house, near where the unfortunate womari 
was found ; and I here, at both the above- 
mentioned places, as well d& during the tim^ 
I was on board the Adder, maintained a good 
character. I think, at the lattelf place, a bet- 
" ter character was given me than I, in many 
respects, deserveci, for there being a public- 
house, I here, for the first time, gave way to 
" drinking to ' excess since I entered the ser-* 
'' vice." 
In making a few comments on the following part 
of HoHoway's narrative, we are solely a^jtuated by 
the motive to rescue the character of the deceased 
Celia from those aspersions which HoUoway is,* on 
all occasions, too prone to cast upon her. She ifi. 
no longer in this world to exculpate herself from 
those charges which are brought against her ; and 
although, on every occasion, HoUoway declares that 
he adheres strictly to thfe truth, yety where we have 
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the concurrent testimony of several creditable wit- 
nesses to contradict his statement respecting the 
character of Celia» we cannot but suspect that there 
is a lurking disposition in his breast, to attempt to 
throw some extenuation over his] own actions at the 
expense of the reputation of his unfortunate victim. 
In no condition of life did Celia ever forfeit the 
good opinion of her friends and associates. One of 
her mistresses^ with whom she lived a considerable 
time in the capacity of a servant^ thus writes to us, 
in consequence of some inquiries which we instituted 
respecting the truth of certain allegations which Hoi- 
loway had brought against her. 

1 knew Celia HoUoway," she says, " between 

six and seven years ; she lived with me several 
'' times, and I always found her a clean, honest, 

and trusty servant ; and I was very sorry, when 

she was married to John HoUoway, as I was 
'' afraid he would not use her well ; and it is well 

known that he frequently left her and took up 
" with others. He never beat her in his life. She 
'' would frequently say to me, she would not mind 
*' dying under his hands, for she always thought she 
'* should." 

This apparent attempt, however, of Holloway's 
to vilify the character of Celia^ does not in the least 
harmonize with the extraordinary spirit of candour 
which pervades the other parts of his narrative. He 
testifies no disposition to conceal even the most 
immoral actions of his life, and he takes upon 
himself, on all occasions, the full weight of the 
odium with which those actions must be neces- 
sarily accompanied ; but the discovery of the deceit- 
ful or incontinent conduct of Celia appears always to 
have been the precursor of some flagrantly wicked 
^ction of his own ; and yet they who were in daily 
intercourse with her, who were her intimate asso- 
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ciates, and who are in themselves really God-fear- 
ing people, deny, in the most positive terms, that 
HoUoway had ever any just grounds of complaint 
against his wife ; in fact^ we have been in communi- 
cation with some of them, who declared that the 
suspicions of HoUoway, in regard to the father of 
the first child with which Celia was pregnant, have 
no foundation whatever in truth, and that it was a 
base attempt, on his part, to throw the stigma on 
another, as some grounds of excuse for his own 
criminal conduct towards her. We acknowledge it 
is difficult to reconcile these jarring opinions. Still, 
however, it is but just to exhibit the reverse of the 
picture, which HoUoway has drawn, and to give the 
accused all the benefit of that evidence, which is so 
disinterestedly and impartially given in her favour. 

Frpm the watch-house at Jury's Gap^ HoUoway 
says : — 

** I got liberty for fourteen days, and went 
home to see my friends ; they were all very 
happy to see me, my poor old father in par- 
ticular. I was very much hurt at first seeing 
him, poor dear soul. When I left home he 
could walk middling (well,) but now I see 
him on two crutches, and pale death pictured 
in his poor dear face. 

" I had been at home two days before I saw 
GeUa; but it had beei\ told me that.Gelia 
was very intimate with the footman where she 
lived. I paid however but little attention to 
what was told me, but still felt desirous to 
prove the truth of it ; and when Celia came 
to see me at my mother's, she desired me 
not to come to her place that day, and not 
until the next, and then I was l:o come at 
seven, and must be gone again at eight 
o'clock ; this was to be in the evening of that 
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'' day. I went according to my appcMntmcsBt; 
'' but as the time drew on for me to go, I 
found her getting very uneasy ; I could 
plainly see she wanted me gone ; however I 
" formed a determination to stop^ to see what 
'' was the reason. At last I heard some one 
'^ come in at the front door^ and then to get rid 
""' of me^ Celia gave a handkerdhief into my 
'' hand, and bade me good nigbt, and left me 
*' in the room to find my way out as well as I 
'' could, and thatnight I saw her no more ; but 
'' I found that she was only gone into the next 
*' room to meet the person whom I supposed 
" that I heard come in. I plainly heard Celia 
" say, that I was in the kitchen, and she said, 
How to get rid of him I do not know; then 
this persoa made answer and said, I thought 
you told me, that, let him come when he wouk}", 
** you would not see him. So 1 did, aaid Celia ; 
'' I did not ask him to come, and I know his 
temper too well not to see him after he had 
found me out, and I am afraid that, even now, 
^' we shall have a sad disturbance, for I think 
" he is come for that very purpose, for he told 
" me yesterday that he had been told about 
" you and me. Well, said the man, we are 
" now, I think, in the midst of a hobble. — But, 
said Celia, 1 will tell yoj^what to do ; do you 
go and tell him that I want to see hiili out 
against the gate, and I will manage it after- 
wards ; so he 6ame to roe very civiDy, and 
told me that my wife wished to see me out- 
" side at the gate. I, however, said nothing 
" to him ; but making no doubt that Celia 
would be there, and therefore I thought to 
speak my mind to her, and teU her What I 
^' had heard. He, the footman, oonductdd me 
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*' to the gate, and then said, he would go and 
*' tell ray wife I was there. He had not been 
" gone long before he returned, and told me, 
" that Celia was called up stairs, and therefore 
** could not see me at the gate at all that night. 
I then could plainly see that between the 
two I was completely outwitted. I said but 
" little, but going home I formed a determina- 
" tion to marry the first woman that I thought 
" I could love and that would have me ; and as 
" I did not love Celia, you may be sure it did 
" not grieve me for what had happened ; but 
" what I had resolved upon I kept in my own 
" breast, for It hath always been my way to 
'' perform what in my mind I had resolved 
** upon, at the hazard of my life. You will re- 
" member that I before feaid, that Celia gave 
" tne a handkerchief, but so little did I Value 
'* her or her gift, that on my road home I gave 
" it to a girl that I met in the street, whom to 
" my knowledge I had never seen before. 

" The little time that I was at home, Celia 
** was pleased to raise a false report about a 
y5ung woman that was living at my mother's 
and me, saying, that I was going to be mar- 
ried to her, and that my mother encoutaged 
it. This report, my dear reader, I do assure 
" you, was entirely false ; for this young woman 
" at the very tirti^l ^as at home, was on the 
" point of beitig married to a young man then 
" living in Brighton, with whom she had kept 
" company for a long time ; and I assure you . 
*' that my friends, so far from encouraging any- 
" thing against Celia, that if I merely joked 
" with Jtny one else, they would remind me of 
her. 
After my liberty was out, I returned to my 
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'^ station, and shortly after I was again shifted 
'' back to the Camber (qu. Cambria) to be a ser- 
'^ vant to the commanding officer, and in this 
^' situation I had many opportunities of getting 
^* into Rye, and once 1 was desired to calT at the 
'* dress-maker's about a black gown belonging 
'^ to a woman in the watch-house. I went and 
'' knocked at the door ; and it was answered by 
' Ann Kennett. I delivered my message, but 
'* what will you think, when I tell you that from 
that moment I could die for her? I loved 
" her more than my own soul, though at that 
'" moment I had not the least hopes of ever 
' having her. I went home, and the woman 
'' that attended in the kitchen soon perceived 
' tjiat something was the matter ; she kept on 
'" at me to tell her the reason, which at last I 
'* did, and received a very favourable answer. 
'' This gave me great encouragement, and from 
'* that time I considered her my wife ; my love 
' for her grew so very strong, that it appeared 
' impossible for flesh and blood to live without 
' her. The more I knew of her, the more I 
' loved her. About this time I received a 
* letter informing me of the death of my poor 
^ dear father ; nothing could have hurt me 
^ more than this intelligence, and as long as I 
^ live I cannot forget him." 
We must here break the thread of our narrative 
to relate a singular circumstance which took place 
shortly before the death of HoUoway's father. For 
nearly five years previously to bis death, his suffer- 
ings had been great, and as his end approached, his 
mental faculties lost their power, and at intervals 
his intellects were so deranged, that he would talk 
for hours in a rambling way to himself, unconscious 
of any one that was about him, or indifferent as to 
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wbom he was addressing himself. In one of these 
moments of delirium he suddenly exclaimed — 
^* There, there, they have got him — see how his 
** hair stands on end, — see what a crowd is about 
" him — I know they will hang him — I know he will 
be hanged — ^but his soul will be saved — I am cer- 
tain his soul will be saved — ^but I know my wife 
" will not want ; there is a gentleman in London 
" that will not let her want for bread— but John will 
" be hanged for all that." 

The advocates for the second sight will find ample 
materials in the above for confirming them in the belief 
of the existence of that supernatural phenomenon ; but 
without yielding in the least to the influence of super- 
stition^ the prophetic warning of the dying man must 
have a tendency, with minds of a certain calibre, to 
impress ttiera with the belief of a supernatural 
agency, or that there are moments in which a look 
into futurity is granted, for some great and wise dis- 
pensation, which the human understanding at the 
time is not able to penetrate. We are, however, 
enabled to speak from personal observation, that to 
certain individuals a degree of consolation has been 
imparted by this prophetic vision, as it is termed, 
which it would have been difficult to instil by any 
any other means, not even by the agency of faith 
itself. We hesitate not to say, that superstition 
may have a great share in producing that happy 
state of mind ; but in judging of others, we are, 
perhaps, not invested with the right of censuring 
them for deriving their consolation from a source, to 
which we should think it reprehensible in ourselves to 
appeal. It is, however, the province of some minds, 
particularly of weak ones, to found their belief on 
isolated principles, and to draw their conclusions 
from premises which, in themselves, perhaps, have 
neither truth nor consistency, and not even probability 
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to support them ; thus it is argued, that if one part 
of a prophecy be fulfilled^ little doubt remaius but 
that the other parts will be fulfilled also. The pro- 
pbecy of the dying roan that his son would be 
Banged is, indeed, not yet accomplished, but, in all 
human probability, it is an event which will un* 
doubtedly take place ; therefore, as that catastrophe 
was foreseen and foretold, why should not the remain- 
ing and most important part of it be fulfilled also, 
which saith, that the soul of the criminal shall be 
* saved ? The present tone of Holloway's mind, as is 
evinced in all his letters, goes a great way in 
support of the prophecy, that, deeply as his hands 
have been imbrued in blood, yet that his hopes of 
salvation are great, and that in the end he will die 
triumphantly. It is, however, perhaps, a fallacious 
security in which his friends are indulging them- 
selves ; although, at the same time, it may be to 
them a source of consolation of which it might be 
cruelty to deprive them. Were we not restrained 
by personal motives, we could mention another 
i circumstance, in which this prophecy has operated 

[ in rather an extraordinary manner; but as it is 

entirely of a private nature, we refrain from making 
[ it public. 

Previously to HoUoway resuming his narrative, 
be takes a retrospective view of some circum- 
stances^ which at the time appear to have escaped 
his memory. 

" I forgot," he says, " to mention, that when 
" I left Brighton, I believe I left Celia in the 
" family way ; she was confined when I was on 
" the coast The child lived about a year : it 
" was a girl, and, according to my request, the 
" name of Agnes was given to it ; and a few 
'' months before I received the letter announcing 
'' the de^tb of my fatheri I received the account 
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of the death of niy only daughter ; for though 
" I did not much love the mother, I loved the 
" children as my own life. 

** Another thing I forgot to mention that 
" Occurred at the time 1 was at the^ or rather 
** On board, the Badger. It was in the winter, 
'^ soon after Christmas. This was the beginning 
" of 1829 ; it was my first watch on the beach ; 
*' a man, of the name of Lewis, was sent out at 
'* dark, and me (i) and two more were to go out 
'' at six o'clock, and then the said Lewis was 
to be sent in ; but what was our surprise 
when this poor man could not be found! 
However, the first beginning of the night we 
'* did not search much for him, thinking that 
'' he was only gone to some house that sold 
'^ smuggled liquors^ as he was seen on his 
*' station at six o'clock, but we could not hear 
^^ anything of him after that. 

'* I had not been out above one hour and a 
half before it began to snow and freeze in a 
most dreadful manner. 1 stood my station 
" until I entirely lost myself | it got so dark, 
" and the snow came so thick, that at last I did 
*^ not know which was the way home. I wan- 
'* dered about some tinile, but was afraid Iq set 
^' one foot before the other ; it being low 
'' water, and the sands all covered' with 
*' snow, made me afraid that I should get on 
*' the sand and be surrounded with water, for 
*' the tide Was flowing. 

" After wandering about for some time, I at 
** last heard some one sing out ray naiiie. I 
*' could not see any one, but I immediately 
answered, steering my course towards the 
place from whence the sound came^ I kept 
** on tcdking to hiin, and got within ^ very few 
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'* feet of hira, before we could discern each 
^^ other. I was much rejoiced to find it to be 
^^ the man that came out with me ; because, by 
*' meeting each other, we could judge which 
^^ was the way to the lugger : he told me he had 
'^ had a very narrow escape for his life, his sow- 
^^ wester blew oflT, and he, in running after it, 
^^ ran into the water ; and it being so dark, 
'^ and the snow falling so thick, that he could 
" not for a long time get clear of it, sometimes 
'* up to his arm-pits in water. We then steered 
^^ our course toward^ home, and after much 
^^ difficulty reached the ramparts ; and after 
^^ stating to the quarter-master of the watch 
" the danger that we had escaped, and under- 
" standing that Lewis had not yet been found, 
" we, namely, the quarter-master and myself, 
" volunteered our service to our commanding 
*^ officer to go in search of him ; and the best 
" part of that night we spent in searching for 
*^ nim, but without success, and for a long time 
** all remained a mystery. 

*' But to return : I will now proceed to state 
*^ how matters went on between Ann Kennett 
" and myself. You will remember that I before 
" stated, that after receiving the first letter 
" from Ann Kennett, I considered her my wife ; 
^^ that is, she soon after came down to the 
* 'watch-house, and I then embraced the oppor- 
" tunity of explaining myself, and she plainly 
" told me, that the moment she saw me she felt 
" the same love for me as I had said I did for 
^*her; and from that time not one day passed 
" but I either sent her a letter or received one 
*' from her ; thus we both appeared to live by 
^' love only in each other. At last I got so 
*' pfiuch taken with her, that after keeping the 
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" first watch on the beach, I used to watch my 
** opportunity and leave the watch-house, and 
go aU the way into Rye to see her. Some- 
times after keeping eight hours on the beach, 
*' I would leave the watch-house about one 
^^ o clock, and had then five miles to walk into 
" Rye, and return in the morning before seven 
'* o'clock. This I continued for some time undis- 
*' covered, and such was my love for her, that I 
•* never appeared tired ; and, at last, she hinted 
*' to me that she was afraid she was in the family 
*^ way ; but instead of this giving me discou- 
" ragement, my love for her increased to such a 
•* height that I was determined to marry her, 
*^ or lose my life in the attempt ; and happy 
" would it have been for me had I been single 
" and free, for let the world think as they may, 
" I never will believe that two people ever 
" could love each other more than we did. I will 
^^ and must speak the truth, that I did then, and 
" at all times have done, and do now, love her 
" before my own life. If I give her her due, 
" I must say she has been a good wife to me, 
" willing by night or day to serve me ; at all 
^^ times studying my comfort, and many times 
** to make me happy would sacrifice her own 
" comfort ; and many times, if, from the want 
^* of employment,v we were short, she would 
** nearly starve herself to fill my belly; whereas 
" it is well known, that Celia has taken the vic- 
** tuals from her own room into another house, 
" because I should not have them. 

" After Ann Kennett had hinted to me about 
*^ her being in the family way, I was very 
" eager to know if it was the truth ; and after a 
'' time Ann was satisfied it was so, I promised 
" to marry her^ but before the time arrived that 
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^* I hftd appointed, the parish officers got ac- 
'' quainted with the budiness, and they imme- 
" diately took me up. I told them I was will- 
" ing to marry her, and the next day I went to 
" the clergyman of Rye, to get a Itcende. I 
" had plenty of money^ for 1 had only been 
" paid six nKMiths' pay a day or two beifore : 
** nowever, the clergyman did not charge me 
'^ anything^ my being a King's main, aAd we 
'* were that day married without delay/' 
The following is the certificate of their m&ifHage, 

extracted from the parish register of Rye, the 21st 

of August, 1831. 

William Goldsmith, of the Parish of Winchelsea, bachelor, and 
A Art Kennett) of this parish, spinster, were married by licence, 
in the parish church of Rye, the 10th day of March, 1830. G. 
J. S. Myers, ofiicfaiitig minister. 

John MrEfts* 

GfcOROB P*«8B.l overseers 
Josh. Mills, j^Verseers. 

It is the expressed wish of the utifortutiate crimi- 
nal, that his life should be published, as a beacon to 
the young and the thoughtless, to prevent them 
being wrecked on the same rocks on which he has so 
severely suffered. In perhaps no period of his life 
can this warning with greater propriety be ffiven, 
than in that which ended in his marriage with Ann 
Kennett. It has always been a mystery to the family 
of HoUoway, for what reason he resolved to enter 
himself in the blockade service under the name of 
Goldsmith, which was his mother's maiden name. 
Ihey were not aware that he had done anything 
wrong in Brighton or elsewhere, to render it neces- 
^ry tor him to change his name ; and therefore they 
wSrh*" k ^^ to regard it as one of those freaks 
mif ^L-^u "^^^^^'^^ youog man will sometimes com- 

' without being able to assign any ostensible rea- 
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gon for it. It is, however, very seldom that an indi- 
vidual has recourse to the suspicious expedient of 
changing his name, without having in his own breast 
some secret motive for it ; and on the present case it 
is not unreasonable to suppose, that, considering the 
resolution which he had taken, on parting with Celia^ 
to marry the first woman whom he thought he could 
love^ that were he to be known by his real name, his 
plans might be frustrated by the discovery of his 
being a married man, and consequently be debarred 
from consummating another marriage. It must also 
be considered, that in Brighton he was regarded, 
in many respects, as a lost character. His life had 
been distinguished by the grossest deviations from " 
the paths of religion and morality; the impressions 
of h^s early education appeared to have been wholly 
obliterated, and, allowing himself to be led away by 
the impetuosity of his passions he fell into a course 
of vicious habits, which, as it were, step by step, 
have brought him to his present deplorable situa- 
tion. On a general review of his life, it is almost 
next to an impossibility to believe that the principles 
of religion were ever firmly and radically esta- 
blished in his mind ; nor can we refrain from ex- 
pressing our suspicions, that in many instances he 
put on the cloak of religion to, effect some sinister 
purpose, or to re-establish himself in the good opi- 
nion of those who had it in their power to render 
hiro some essential service. In the very plenitude 
of his degeneracy, not a single instance is adduced, 
in which, before the commission of the act, however 
consulted the admonitions of religion, or that he was 
in the least degree deterred from following the im- 
pulse of his passions, by the repellent power of those 
impressions of which he speaks in such commenda- 
tory terms as having been the leading principles 
of his early life. We do not witness any struggle 
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of the Spirit of God working within him against 
the snares and temptations to which he so wantonly 
exposed himself^ but we do witness throughout an evi- 
dent inclination to stifle the former altogether, and to 
yiel^ to the latter whenever and wherever they pre- 
sented themselves, as if he were absolved from every 
moral restraint, and accountable neither to heaven 
nor man for any actions which he might commit. Had 
he been subject to the influence of a single principle 
of morality — had he not lost sight altogether of those 
doctrines which that Saviour whom he professed to 
love so ardently had taught him, and on whom he 
now relies for the salvation of his immortal soul, — 
would he not have reflected before he ventured to 
show himself at the altar of his God to eflfect the 
consummation of a holy ordinance, whether he 
were not at the time committing a crime in the 
very face of that God, and, by a deep and malignant 
fraud, involving an innocent and doting female in 
the consequences of his guilt? Ann Kennett, in the 
thoughtless confidence of youth, received him as her 
lover. With the knowledge that he had a wife living 
not fifty miles distant, he promises and consummates 
another marriage, with the consciousness that he. 
was then shamefully and scandalously deceiving the 
female whom he professed to love so ardently, and of 
whose happiness he knew he must appear as the 

?i [^^t*"' ^^ ^^^" ^^ *® ^^^* transpired that he was 
the husband of another. We do not enter here into 
any dehneation of the character of Ann Kennett; we 
must oniy look upon her at present in the relation 
nnl '^^.if ^^1?''^ ^* ^^^ ti«^e of her first acquaint- 
reZrl **^"^^,^y> ^nd as such we cannot but 
Pr^denpl I ^' 1^ deceived and maltreated woman. 
wUh eS ^^^"' ?^^^ver, have as much affinity 

Se £rl ?I ? '"^^' ^'^d oil ; and the whole extent 
the charge that can at this time be brought against 
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Kennett, is a culpable degree of imprndence in 
allowing herself to be so easily inveigled by Hol- 
loway. It is doubtless to this unholy marriage that 
may be traced the dreadful deed which these pages 
have to record. 

In the midst^ however, of all these gwlty and un- 
righteous proceedings, what is become of that strong 
sense of religion which characterized HoUoway in his 
earlier years? Powerful indeed must those circum- 
stances have- been, which could have rendered it so 
very obtuse, that not even the echo of its voice could 
be listened to, so as to restrain him from the course he 
was pursuing, and thereby expose to him the danger 
to which the salvation of his immortal soul was sub- 
ject by such an open and flagrant infraction of the 
laws of God and man. We know that we differ in 
opinion with certain individuals who are in constant 
personal and epistolary correspondence with Hol- 
loway, in regard to the sincerity of his religious pro- 
fessions ; for it is an insoluble enigma to us, how a 
man, supposing his religion to be genuine — supposing 
him to be thoroughly and internally convinced of 
those divine truths which now appear to operate 
upon him with so much force, could on a sudden have 
so expelled their influence from his heart, as to allow 
him to proceed gradually in a course of crime, until 
it - closes in a catastrophe which makes the heart 
sicken with horror, and which forms no small addi- 
tion to the reproach which seems always to attach 
to our very nature by the perpetration of such an 
atrocious ia<3t. 

We have heard it argued by those who think 
themselves intimately acquainted with the state of 
HoUoway 's mind^ that the advantages of his early 
education are now disjplaying themselves in a very 
extraordinary mannef, and that, were it not for that 
education, he would at present exhibit the spectacle 



ota rejected, abandoned eritniiial, excluded ftomtlie 
mercy of Grod, and bis soul sbut out from all hope of 
salvation. We have always onderetood the end 
and aim of education to be, to instil into the 
human mind a true and proper sense of moral law, 
to olheok the exuberance of our natural degeneracy, 
and by a faithful delineation of the oonseqaences 
resulting* from a course of vice, to prevent the eom^ 
mission of crime, and to make us enamoured with 
the immaculate form of virtue and religion. But we 
hold that education as wholly nugatmy and worth^ 
less, and in reality as nothing more than an empty 
sounds which appears to be divested of all influeBoe 
on the moral man, and the advantages of which only 
hegin to display themselves after the commission oC 
a beinOQs crime ; whereas, in reality, its principai 
tendency was wholly to prevent it. It is in the moral 
world as it is in the physical^~-th6 prevention i$ 
better than the cure ; and we enter our most decided 
caveat against the doctrine promulgated by those 
who attribute the apparent regeneration of HoUoway 
to his early education, and not to any sudden light 
which the grace of God may have poured into hid 
'mind as to the depth and atrocity of his guilt. 

In regard, however, to the marriage of HoUoway . 
with Ann Kennett, and his marriage with Celia 
Bashford^ there is a singular coincidence in the 
causes which led to them : in both cases he was 
taken up by the parish officers as the reputed father 
of an illegitimate child, and in both cases he pro- 
mises to marry the mother as the purchase of his 
liberty. Hollo way is, however, wholly silent as to 
the manner by which the parish officers became aia- 
quainted that he was the father of the child ; but we 
state it upon respectable authority, that it was net- 
' ther the first nor the second time that tiiie officers 
had to. call upon Ann K^qiett for a similar purpose 
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pMyiQild^ to Mr at^ttam^nce with. Holloway ; and; 
although it has been publicly stated, upon the autbo-' 
rity of her t^otber^ that her heart is so tender that 
she could never kill a fowl nor fee it done, and that 
she was tbfe greatest coward ever seeu^ yet we are 
fast apptoaohhig to that part of our wgrk when it 
will be our duty to exhibit her as one of the most 
fia^h^ fiends which the history of the feoiaW sex 
Oan produce. ; and in faying that^ we have not said 
a little* 

The mftrcb of mmQf like that of intellect, isgra- 
dudtl, but : cel!t»i A ; and when HoUoway expressed his 
deaife that bi^lifi^. should be published for the benefit 
of young people^ bo was conscious that they might 
read in it fi s^utary lesson of the direful conse- 
qiieooes resulting frpni. the first entrance into the 
paths of riee, ontiU st^p by step^ they find them- 
j^lvei on tbo. brink of an abyss^ with ignominy, and 
doath before tl)^ii»» and every avenue to a return 
eld&ed behind tjbeni» It cannot^ however^ be denied^ 
that A Certain d^gfee of poison lies in the exhibition 
of every crime ; and it frequently happens^ that the 
antidote ia aot immediately at hand to counteract 
the injurious ^9tots of it. An injunction has. been 
ii0posed on os by HoUoway, to publish his life 
ttactlyjas behas written it: the interests (rf society, 
however, demand that w^ should take to ourselves 
the privUegd of eHercising our own judgment as to 
the insertion of (^articular circumstances, which, 
although they might compose a most extraordinary 
Itof in. the book of human nature, and especially as 
detailed. by the individual biinself^ yet we are certain 
that the iJaanks. of the ankious parent, watching over 
the iftlnporal and spiritual wel&re of his children, 
«(ill be awarded to upi for withholding certain scenes, 
which might opea ^ youth, just bursting into life 
mth the tUte^of pa^ion at its height, a deeper view 
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into the vista of vice than might be compatible with 
their future success in life. 

Holloway, in his marriage with Ann Kennett^ 

may be said to have sealed his destiny, dark and 

terrible as ever fell to the lot of a human being. 

After the consummation of the marriage, he says, 

*^ I remained with her a few days, and then 

^* returned to my station^ taking her with me 

" to the watch-house, but the officer could 

^^ not admit her until he got an order from the 

** captain, and therefore she was obliged to 

'* return again into Rye ; and shortly after that 

** I was shifted to 44 Tower, where 1 remained 

*^ a few weeks ; and as the sumnaer was then 

** advancing, and the time coming on that they 

*' wanted painters, I was sent for to go on 

'^ board as a painter ; and after arriving on 

^^ board I sent for Kennett, and we remained 

*' there until nearly all the work was done^ and 

*' then I was sent on the coast to paint the 

oflScers' quarters, though, in reality, I knew 

nothing about it ; yet so lucky was I^ that I 

got sent with a young man, a painter by 

** trade^ and from him I learned much. 

** I forgot to mention, that when I got to 

*^ 44 Tower I was very eager to see her. (It 

" must be remarked that HoUoway never 

speaks of Ann Kennett as his wife, but ipva- 

riably mentions her by her maiden name.) 

She came^ but could not be admitted ; and on 

" account of her marrying me, her friends 

*^ turned her out of doors, and now she had no 

*• home nor any dependence but upon me. This, 

" you must think, was very heavy trouble in- 

** deed for her, and on account of that trouble 

'^ she there miscarried, which caused many 

'' people to think that she raised a false report. 
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" But to return : I got on^ most surprisingly 
" indeed^ and was called on to do nothing but 
** the fancy work ; ornamenting the mantel- 
** pieces in imitation of marble; wash-hand 
^^ stands in imitation of rose-wood^ oak, and 
^^ mahogany ; everything I undertook I went 
" through with, and gave the greatest satisfac- 
" tion to all that I worked for, passing for a 
" first-rate painter. 

'^ Celia for a long time remained ignorant 
" of my being married the second time, until^ 
'^ hearing that I was at the ship, she went there^ 
^' and from there learnt where I was, and she 
'' immediately came to me at a place called 
'' Pagham, near Bognor. She acknowledged 
^' that she did not want to live with me ; alt she 
** wanted was my half-pay, (that is, half the 
^^ monthly allowance which a sailor is entitled 
*' to make over to his wife.) I promised to let 
^^her have it, and she returned apparently 
^* satisfied ; but it being near the close of my 
"servitude in the service, the captain did not 
" think it worth while to write to the officer 
*' about it, consequently she could not have it. 
*^ (We know from good authority that it was 
"' never his intention, that she should have it;)- 
^* In a short time after this I was called into 
^' the ship to go round in the cutter to be paid 
" oflFat Portsmouth. We accordingly left New- 
'* haven, and arrived at Portsmouth without 
*^ any thing occurring worth relating. I received, 
^^ when paid ofi^, a considerable sum. I can- 
^^ not upbraid myadf with making any bad 
" use of what I received. I bought some very 
" gentlemanlike clothing ; but here I was much 
^^ to blame, for instead of turning my thoughts 
'' to work, I began to form schemes how I 
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** might get a living without tt. Yois wUl^ no 
''doubti be surprised when I inform you, that 
'' ray Qxind turned on forgery ; but hanng 
*' money by mei I felt determined to do nothing 
^' fto long as one farthing of that remained. 
After leaving Portsmouth we came to Chi- 
Chester^ and nothing would then serve us hut 
one of the 6rst inns in the place ; and after 
sporting and enjoying ourselves as long as 
'' w^ thought proper, we set out by coach to 
'^ Brighton, and there took lodgings ; butGelia 
^^ soon found out that I was returned, aad very 
*^ soon began to be a trouble to me, and I soon 
'' found that in Brighton I should get no rest. I 
'^ had got a little job to do at grmining, and as 
** soon as I had finished that we both started from 
^* Brighton, intending to go to Rye. The* day 
*' we left Brighton we got as &r as Eastbourne ; 
\' We stopped there a few days, and then went 
'' as far as Hastings, and by this time my 
'' money was nearly gone* nnd at Hastings I 
"' first began to get money by a certain pro- 
'' cess. The first sum I obtained ii^ that way 
^' was fiye shillings, and with that we went to 
'' Rye» where with Ann's friends I made 
'Vfriends; aud at Rye^ I in several ways^ ob- 
'" tained a considerable sum of moiiev, tO the 
'' amount of nearly thirty pounds ; this gave 
** me much encouragement^ but aS the place 
'' was small it was not safe to renmin there 
^' any longer, and again we returned to Hast- 
'*. ings, but here I did not meet with much suc- 
'^ cess; however^ in this place I got nearly 
'' four pounds ; ajld at lutings I bought a 
'' cloak, and now I passed jas a gentleman where- 
'' ever I went. 
. '' From thifl^placa we came to Brighton, and 
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** how having a Kttle monefy by fue, I bbught 
^* such things as I wanted for coining ihoney^ 
such as sbillitigg and sixpences^ and with 
this kind of fraud I got much money ; 'but be 
it remembered, that no one ever had any 
concern with me in this business^ nor will I 
-^ say how it is done ; but I brought it to such 
^* perfection, that, latteriy, I would defy the 
'' best judges to discover it ; and I believe, I 
*' can forge a sovereign. Without one bit of gold 
*' in it, almost impossible to be discovered. I 
^' never^ by any one^ was shown anything of 
'^ the kind in any shape whatever. I have 
*^ thronsrh fraud gained five pounds at a time. 
^' I used to take out a great deal of bad money 
^* after dark, and change a shilling at one 
^ place and sixpence at another; thus I Would 
'^ act night after night, returning with good 
'^ money in my pockets instead of bad. 

*' At the time I was acting thus, I got ac- 
^^quainted with a young woman in service. I, 
** on pretence of courting her, kept her com- 
'^ pany for a long time ; but it was curidus to 
'^observe how easy this young female was by 
** me led away. I got acquainted with her one 
*' Sunday night, as she was walking up North- 
^^ street ; 1, as it were accidentally, ask^d her 
^' to take a walk with me. She said she had 
** no objection, for her mistress was not' come 
" home, and, therefore, she could, not get in, 
'^ and she did not like to walk about by her- 
'* self. When I put the question to her, it was 
^^ the least of my thoughts that she would com- 
^' ply, but as she did, I walked with her that 
night, and promised to meet her again on 
Monday night. Thus we continued for some 
time, not one night passing that I did hot go 
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^^ to see her. I do not remember that this 
^^ thoughtless girl ever so much as asked me if 
^^ I was a married man or no. She at last 
'' placed such confidence in me, that she agreed 
*^ to leave her place and to go in lodgings at 
^* my expense. This she did a week before I 
expected it, or before I had got the lodgings 
prepared for her. I went on a particular 
^^ nignt that we had appointed to see each 
*^ other, but I was not a little surprised to see 
^^ her come out of the house, having as many of 
" her things with her as she could conveniently 
" carry. I asked her if she was going any- 
^^ where in particular. She told me plainly and 
^^ with cheerfulness that she had left her place, 
*' and had cast herself entirely on my protection. 
'^ I acknowledge this put me a little to a 
^^ stand : however, I soon bethought myself, 
*^ and I told her I was very glad to hear it, for 
" I said, I have prepared the lodgings a week 
" beforehand, for fear they should be engaged. 
" We went direct to a house to which I had 
" been before, where I knew that lodgings 
'* were to be let at thirteen shillings a week. 
*^ To this house I took her : this appeared to 
" give her more satisfaction than any thing ; 
" as I had told her that I had been there before. 
^^ I immediately took the lodgings, giving 
** the people to understand that she was ray 
^^ wife. When she came to see what kind of 
accommodations they were, she appeared to 
think herself a lady at once ; for the lodgings 
^* were furnished in a first-rate style, and a ser- 
'^ vant to attend her; and as for myself, I was 
^^ dressed like a gentleman, and apparently 
" plenty of money ? I cannot say whether she 
^' thought that I intended to sleep with her that 
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*' night, but after the people of the house were 
gone to bed, I began to talk of going to bed 
myself; she seemed rather confounded when 
^^ I said it was useless for us to sleep apart any 
" longer, for, said I, you have found me to my 
•^ word in every thing up to the present time^ 
" and you know that there is no doubt but we 
" shall be married in a few days ; however, after 
^^ a little more persuasion she consented, and I 
'^ remained with her three days, and then left 
'^ her to pay the rent herself. I did not form 
^* any intimacy with the young woman, because 
*^ I loved her, neither should I have had any 
" thing to do with her had she not given me so 
^' much encouragement, and at that time I 
*' looked on such doings as a mere joke. * I do 
^^ not mean to scandalize the young woman, for 
" I have every reason to believe that she was 
" perfectly innocent before I became acquainted 
" with her, and that very circumstance has 
caused me to wonder the more, how she came 
to be so easily led away by a person that she 
never saw before, neither was she acquainted 
with any of my relations, but such was her 
^^ carelessness about her reputation and honour, 
^^ that she scarcely made any inquiry who I 
was ; but because I appeared dressed re- 
spectably, and appeared to have plenty of 
^' money, without doing any work, she, poor 
girl, judged from that, that my parents must 
be independent, whereas, had she taken it in 
** the right view, she ought to have been more 
'^ cautious of me, than of a man appearing in 
^^ the station of life equal to her own." 
We decline giving HoUoway's own remarks on 
this unprincipled transaction, not only as they are 
offensive to delicacy, but also as they have no im- 
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mediate bearing on the events of his life* He pre-, 
tends to possess a thorough knowledge of the female 
oharacteri founded on actual experience ; and he con- 
siders that the virtue of every woman is as easy to be 
undermined as to pick up a pebble on the sea-shore. 
In r^ard to marriage^ ne thinks it a very foolish 
and unnecessary ordinance, and that no roan is 
bound to conform to it any longer than his inclina- 
tion prompts him. Thus he illustrates b^ principles 
by exhibitmg himself as the husband ofltwo wives, 
at the same time that he thinks himseHlwt liberty to 
represent himself as an unmarried man to any inno- 
cent girl who might be so unfortunate as to fall in 
his way ; and, after haying accomplished her ruin, 
he attributes it to the vicious frailty of her nature, 
and not to any vice nor premeditated criminality on 
his side. It is curious to hear a consummate pro- 
fligate, an abandoned reprobate^ who avows that he 
considers the ruin of a virtuous girl to be a mere 
joke, scandalising the whole sex^ because, in one or 
two instances, his villainy has' succeeded in accom- 
|)lisbing its purpose, and by virtue of which he con- 
siders himself competent to pass his judgment on 
the whole collected female race^ and to lay down his 
instructions for the consummation of the ruin of any 
individual one, whom he may have selected for the 
object of his passions. The fault, however, accord- 
ing to his dictum, actually lies with the women 
themselves, for he says — 

** That he had not only considered, but 
^^ several times proved, that women are apt, 
*^ many times, to accomplish their own rum, by 
*^ giving way to men, hoping by that means 
^^ that some man will marry them ; whereas, I 
'^ am persuaded, that if they in this manner 
*^ get a husband, it mostly appeareth to be a 
*^ man that can get no other woman to have 
'' him." 
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Nor is his knowledge limited only to the female 
sex, but he says of the other — 

^' That he never knew a man who did not 
delight to expose the woman with whom he 
has been on a footing of intitnaoy, and espe- 
cially after she has become a married wo- 
man. He then^ through envy, speaks against 
*' her, both in public and private, because he 
*• thkiks that she will not then take arty further 
'* notice of him." 
We nlerely give these quotations as specimens of 
the result of the writer's experience in his intercourse 
with the female sex, but we have heard that the devil 
can quote scripture for his purpose, and we should 
be culpably neglectful of our duty towards the rising 
generation, particularly the female part of it, if we 
bad sullied these pages with the gross and indecent 
scurrility in which HoUoway indulges hi mselftowstrds 
those who have been so unfortunate as to fall a vic- 
tim to his inordinate passions. 

Returning to his narrative, he says,— 

** I continued to carry on the coining busi- 
'^ ness for some time, when, at last, making 
an attempt to gain some money, five pounds, I 
very nearly escaped detection. The package 
*^ was to come through the Chichester post, 
^' but meeting with a delay I wrote again, but 
^' received an answer that convinced me I was 
*^ discovered, and if I had written again, there 
*^ is no doubt but that I should have been 
'^* taken up. However, from that time I left 
*^ off all proceedings of that kind, and again 
^^ turned iriy thoughts to work. I must con- 
** fess, that during the whole of this time I did 
'^ not give poor Celia one farthing towards her 
'* support. In tlmt I know I was much to 
*' blame, but the reason was this, I ^\i not 
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^^ love her, and therefofe did not care what 
^' became of her, nor what she suffered ; all 
** my study was to supply the wants of the 
^* second woman that 1 married; now here 
^* was the difference, for as I hated the first, 
^^ so much more I loved the second ; and now 
" having got the woman I loved, my hatred 
'' against C^j^ increased every day, and my 
*^ love for Ann increased as fast ; and so much 
'^ did I love Ann that my life became a burthen 
' ** to me, that is, I dreaded that any other man 
'^ should scarcely look at her. 

'^ After leaving off my former proceedings, I 
^^ tried to get work in Brighton, but could not ; 

and through living in a very extravagant 

manner, we spent the money we had left, and 
^* besides that^ got very much in debt, so that, 
*' at last, it was thought best by us both to 
" leave Brighton. I intended to go to Worth- 
" ing, and throw myself on that parish, saying 
^' I was born there, and that I bad no friends 
'^ living to my knowledge, and that I had every 

reason to believe that Worthing was ray 
*^ parish. As I had formed the determination, 
^^ you may be sure it was done. We went to 
** Worthing, and in the manner described tried 
^^ to gain a settlement there, but finding my- 
'^ self disappointed, I returned again to Brigh- 
*' ton ; and, in a short time after, I got employ- 
*^ ment on the Chain Pier at Brighton, to go in 
^* a boat belonging to Mr. Matthews, the pier- 
" master. It was a lugger, called the Venus. 
^^ In this situation, taking one time with 
*^ another, I did very well for several months, 
" until Celia found out where I was, and went 
^^ immediately to the parish for assistance ; 
^^ consequently they came and took me into 
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'^ custody, and the next day I was had before 
*' the magistrates ; and they thought it proper, 
^* it being the first time I was brought up on 
'* that account, to let me go, on condition that I 
•^ would either live with her, or allow her a 
^' maintenance, which I promised to do, and I 
*^ went away from the court with Celia, intend- 
^' ing to make matters as :#'ight as possible ; 
^^ but as soon as her sister saw me come out of 
^^ the door with her, and understood that I was 
liberated, she began, though in a private 
manner, to speak most shamefully against 
'' me. I asked her what was the matter ; she 
^^ replied very angrily, that she should not 
'* have been at the trouble of having me taken 
*^ up, had she thought I should not have been 
^* sent to prison. I asked, why? what benefit 
^^ will that be to you, my being sent to prison ? 
*^ She said, it was no benefit to her, but she 
*^ should like to see me lie there until I rotted; 
*^ but then, she said, it hath always been the 
^' way she has acted ; instead of doing as I 
" have advised, to swear her life against him 
^' at once ; and I will be bound, said she, 
*^ that that would do for him at once. One 
" thing I could not help remarking/ which was, 
^' that she boldly told me, that I had attempted 
*^ her (Celia's) life, and that she would swear to 
•* it. I asked her when ; she said, she knew 
^* when, for Celia had told her all about it. I 
** asked Celia if ever I had so much as at any 
** one time ofiFered to strike her. She replied, 
" no, and further said, that she never said any 
" such a thing to any one ; but Celia told me, in 
" the presence of her sister, that her sister did 
** not mterfere in the business to bring us toge- 
ther, but only to set her (Celia) against me, and 
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*^ to throw me into prison ; that was what she 
^^ wanted^ not to see us happy together* How- 
'^ ever^ after a little dispute with Catharine, 
'* her sister, I^ according to Celia's invitation, 
*^ went home to dine with her at her lodg- 
^^ ings, but instead of her sister appearing 
'^ pleased that there was a prospect of our 
^* once more living happy together, every word 
^' she spoke appeared to proceed as so many 
^^ malicious flames of envy from her mouth. 
^^ After dinner, Celia and I walked out to ar- 
'^ range matters between us^ and we agreed to 
meet again the next Saturday, which we ac- 
cordingly did, and when I went to see her, 
*^ I took with me some writing paper^ to tnake 
^^ out an agreement on, and got a young man 
^^to go with me as a witness to what she 
should agree to. We went to a public 
house called the Cross-Keys, near to where 
* * she lived, and before I went for her I wrote 
'^ out the agreement, and then went for her ; 
*' and the young man that went with me, namely 
'* William Vinson, read the said agreement to 
'* her, to which she gladly consented, and 
'^ signed her name thereto. The contents of 
^' the agreement, as near as I can recollect, ai*e 
'* as follows : — 

I, Celia Holloway, do hereby agree never to interfere with 
John William Holloway in any manner whatsoever, nor neither 
do I wish to live with him, nor to hinder him form living with 
any one that he may think proper to live with, so lotig as he 
eontinueth to pay or cause to be paid to me weekly, the sum of 
two shillings, to be paid every Saturday, commencing from the 
15thof June, 1831. 

!h'er 
Celia Hollov^ay, X 
mark 
John Holloway. 
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^* I paid her then two shillings^andshe received 
^* the money with every mark of satisfaction, 
'* drank a glass of beer, and bade me good 
^^ night, yet at the same time remarking, that 
she thought it would be much more satisfac- 
tory to her sister to live apart than otherways, 
for but very few of her relations wished her 
^^ to have anything to do with me. I replied, 
*M am happy to hear it, and hope^ now they 
^^ have got what they wanted^ that they will be 
** content, and that there will be no more parish 
'^ work, She promised there should not, and 
' ^^ said that she should not have gone to the 
" parish then, had it not been for the persuasion 
'^ of her sister. 

" For two weeks after that, the money was 
'^ paid, and nothing the matter, and on the third 
'* week* making a very bad week's work, on 
" account of its being wet weather, I only car- 
'^ried her one shilling and sixpence, but pro- 
^' mised to bring the remainder on Monday. 
*^ She appeared very satisfied, and said, that, 
, " as she had had plenty of work, she would 
^^ give it to me. I did not promise to accept 
'* of it, but said I should bring it at the above- 
'^ mentioned period, but instead of taking it 
^^ on Monday, I took it one day before, namely, 
** the Sunday before in the afternoon- I went 
" to the house, and asked for Celia. There was 
*' no one down stairs, only the two children. I 
'^ asked them if Celia was at home; the oldest 
*' of the two replied, no, she is just gone out. 
" I said, did you see her go out ? The child 
'^ appeaMd quite confounded, but at last said, 
'* Father said so ; and then again said, My Fa- 
'' ther did not say so, I saw her go down the hill. 
^* I said^ is your father at home ? The child re- 
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" plied, No ; and with that I walked very slowly 
" from the house. I had not got far^ when^the 
^' child came running after me^ and said that 
" Celia wanted me. I asked, where is she ? she 
'^ answered, up stairs. I said, I thought you said 
'* she was gone out. The child (it appeared to 
" me was not naturally given to lying, and 
** therefore, forgetting herself) said. Father told 
" me to say so. I then asked. Where is your 
** father? she answered, Up stairs. I then fur- 
" ther asked. Who sent you after me ? she said, 
" When you was gone, father came to the top 
'* of the stairs and asked who was at the door 
"just now? I told him you was, and then he 
" told Celia to shake up the bed, and told me 
" to go and call you back. 

" By this time I had again reached the door, 
'^ and found the father in the front room. He 
" just said good day, but made an excuse, and 
'• said that he was in the back yard when I 
" came first. I, however, did not stop to talk 
** to him, but went immediately up stairs, and 
'^ there I found Celia very busy in throwing 
" up the bed, as the child had said. I rather 
^' thought that every thing did not look just 
'^ right, moreover I found her to look very shy 
^^ at me. I just asked, What ! have you been to 
^^ bed this time a-day ? She answered. Yes, she 
^' had just been lying down, for she had found 
'^ herself rather sleepy. I said, You appear to 
** me to have been pulled about very much by 
" some one ; she made no answer, but blushed 

^' very much. I then called her to me, ." 

W'e must, from a sense of delicacy, omit the sequel. 

\he result, however, of this interview of Holloway 

^ith Celia was a full conviction of her incontinency, 

^'id which was to serve as a prelude to the dread- 
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fill tragedy which was about to be enacted. We 
enter not into the question of the truth of the allega- 
tion which Holloway brings against his wife, but in 
every instance in which he adduces a charge against 
her, we are fully prepared to expect immediately 
afterwards, on his part, some severe and inhuman 
act, committed, as he would make it appear, in the 
spirit of retaliation, and to which he was provoked 
solely by her own gross and immoral conduct. We 
have, in a former part of this work, given to Celia 
the full benefit of the excellent character which is 
universally given to her by all who knew her ; and in 
regard to the present charge, we have heard it most 
unequivocally denied, that Holloway had the slight- 
est ground for the serious charge which he here 
brings against his wife, and that it never would have 
been brought at all, if some pretext had not been 
wanting for his own cruel and infamous conduct 
towards her. In all these proceedings, however, it 
cannot escape observation, that Ann Kennett is 
carefully kept in the back ground ; not the slightest 
mention is made of her, although it will hereafter 
appear, that at this very time the infernal plan was 
in embryo, by which their victim was to be sacrificed 
by their joint co-operation, and the whole of which 
was the result of deep and secret premeditation for 
a length of time before the catastrophe was accom- 
plished. The alleged adulterous intercourse of Celia 
was very opportunely brought up, to account for a 
very visible change in the conduct of her husband 
towards her; and according to the statement of Mrs. 
Holloway, it was about this time that Holloway most 
peremptorily insisted that Celia should not visit his 
mother's house, which subsequently led to the sus- 
picion that this measure was adopted to quiet any 
alarm which might arise in the breast of Mrs. Hol- 
loway in regard to the absence of Celia, after her 

p 
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death bad been aocomplisfaed. In confonnity with 
the prohibitory mandate of her husband, Gelia did 
not visit Mrs. HoUoway, but it was remarked that 
Ann Kennett frequently called, apparently for no 
determined purpose, but it was in reality to make 
some inquiries, as to any knowledge whidi Mrs. 
Holloway might possess of the motions of Gelia, and 
whether any intercourse^ of any kind whatsoever* 
eusted between them. There is also another cir-* 
cum stance * connected with this part of the trans^ 
action, which throws an additional stigma on the 
character of Holloway, and the infamous woman 
with whom he had allied himself. In a heart so 
naturally depraved, so deeply degenerated as that 
of Holloway, it would be in vain to look for any 
feeling of a refined or delicate nature. If such feel* 
ings ever did exist in his breast, they had been long 
rendered obtuse by an habitual course of vice, and 
an unrestrained indulgence of hb passions^ reckless 
of the misery which he. occasioned, or the injury 
which he inflicted on his victims. It does not ap- 
pear that Gelia ever came to the knowledge of her 
husband' having married Ann Kennett, although it 
was well known to the latter, that Gelia was his law- 
ful wife, and consequently that her marriage was 
totally null and void. Instead, however, of acting 
in that manner, which would have become a moral, 
modest, and virtuous woman, and resenting with a 
proper spirit the imposition which had been prac- 
tised upon her, we find her secretly combining with 
Holloway, against the peace and even the life of a 
barmless and inoflFensixe creature, and lending her- 
self without hesitation to the commission of acts 
which will stamp her name with everiasting infamy, 
tinn nf W'f'^^ ^^ ^^PP^^^ *at the slightest emL 
cSaLfff"!? T^l^ti" exist in the breast of 
Ceha for a husband, who had wronged her in every 
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way in which a husband could wrong a wife \ but it 
must have been doubly galling to her to be obliged 
to receive from the hands of the individual^ known 
by her to be living in a state of adultery with her hus- 
band, the little pittance which was allowed her 
for her support, and, on it being tendered, to be 
treated with all the scorn and contempt, which one 
female is too prone to show towards another, in 
whose breast exists a rivalry for the affections of a 
favoured object. Could HoUoway select no other 
person than Ann Kennett to be the bearer of the 
weekly stipend to his wife ? Did it never entel- into 
his head that the feelings of his wife must naturally 
be wounded to receive her pittance from the hands 
of the strumpet of her husband ? And yet we have it 
from unquestionable authority, that Ann Kennett 
was chosen by HoUoway to convey the two shillings 
a week to Celia ; but little was it suspected at the 
time> that this very act formed a part of the hellish 
scheme which was then beginning to be plotted 
against her life> and that its principal aim was to 
have a watchful eye over the motions of Celia, to 
ascertain the individuals with whom she associated, 
and to discover from them whether Celia infringed 
the injunctions of her husband, respecting her visits 
to his mother. It would be premature, at present, 
to disclose some further circumstances connected 
with Kennett's visit to Celia. and we shall therefore 
return to the narrative of HoUoway* 

Reverting to the incontinency of Celia, HoUoway 
says : — 

^^ Others may say, what was that td me? 
'^ since I would not live with her myself. You 
^^ may be assured that in that I was not like 
*^ the dog in the manger ; for, depend wpbn it, 
^^ nothing could have given me greater featis- 
^* faction than to see her married to another ; 
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'* but what grieved me was, that she should go 
*' with other men, and myself obliged to father 
•' the children. 

*^ But to return. — I hinted to Celia what my 
*^ thoughts were on this subject ; but as she 
'^ gave me little or no answer, I said no more 
" about it, but left the house without giving 
*' her the money I intended to give her, but 
" went up again on the Tuesday following in 
'* the evening, and found that her good-natured 
** sister, Catharine, had left that house, and 
" gone to live in a lodging-house until it was 
" let. Now here^ my dear reader, I am happy 
" to say, she acted in her real character, 
** prompted by nought but envy. With regard 
" to household furniture, she had not much, 
" but the house being furnished to which she 
" was going, she would not want anything ; and, 
" therefore, many would have thought that she 
'* would have felt for her sister's situation as a 
" woman, if not as a sister ; for at the time of 
*' her leaving, she took from Celia everything 
" that she had before lent her. How plainly 
'' did this show her malicious, spiteful temper! 
'' for if she could lend Celia but a few things, at 
" the time she was living in unfurnished lodg- 
'* ings, how much more conveniently could she 
I' lend her all her household furniture, instead 
^1 of taking the trouble to move it all to a house 
II *5^* ,Vf ^ furnished with the best, and when 
^^ stie did not know, one hour from another, 
,, how soon she should have warning again to 
« ^ . "\ consequence of the house being let; 
^^ but such was her envy towards Celia, because 
., she would not do ^as she advised her, which 

- EV*'' '^^^f^' ^^^ "fe against me ; and, for 
this cause, she went into the room, and took 
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*' from her everything that was useful. Not to 
" be tedious, she took even the bed from under 
" her, with all the bedding*, leaving her sister 
'' not one thing to lay her head upon. How- 
*' ever, the woman of the house had more feel- 
" ing than her own sister, and although they 
" had scarcely a bed to lie on themselves, she 
" actually distressed herself to make poor Celia 
** up a bed in the best manner she could. If I 
" speak of Mrs. Simmons as I have at all times 
** found her, I must say that she is a very feeling 
" woman, and a woman that, in my opinion, 
" pays much regard to the truth ; that is to 
" say, I do not believe that she will tell a lie 
'' wilfully. 

" After hearing what Celia had to say with 
" regard to the usage of her sister, I gave her 
*' what money I had to spare^ and, for the pre- 
" sent, bade her good night ; but what was my 
^' surprise the next day, to see the parish offi- 
" cer come on the Pier to take me for not 
" supporting Celia, or for omitting to pay what 
" I had agreed to. As soon as I saw him I 
" contrived to keep out of his reach^ by running 
" and jumping into my boat, and casting oflF the 
'^ painter, shoved the boat clear off the Pier, 
" holding on with the boat-hook, and then I 
^^ asked him, if he had any thing to say to me? 
** He said, yes ; he just wanted to speak to me, 
" if I would be so good as to step up where he 
^' was. I replied, I had rather you would say 
" what you have to say where you are, for I 
^^ well know what it has cost me once before 
*^ just speaking to you ; I do not altogether ap- 
" prove of having a night's lodging in the black 
" hole for that. He then said, Your wife has 
" been here again, and stated that you have 
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" refdsed to support her. You may guesis my 
* surprise ; however, I soon explained myself, 
*' and told him^ that I was with her last night ; 
'^ and, likewise, that I gave her what I had 
'^ omitted before to pay ; and that even then I 
'' had paid her one shilling and sixpence out 
'' of threeshillingrs and sixpence, being all that 
'' I had earned that week. He appeared quite 
^^ satisfied with what I bad said, and promised 
'* not to wait to take me, but that he would find 
^' out the truth, and if it was as I had stated, 
*^ he would advise her not to trouble them again 
^^ on such paltry complaints as that appeared 
'* to be. However, he did not go to see any 
" further about it ; but I went up to her the 
^^ same night, and asked her how it was that 
'^ she went to the parish so very slily, and not 
" to tell me when I was with her what she was 
" going to do? She said, she should not have 
*' gone to them, had it not been for her sister, 
" who persuaded her to it. I acknowledge that 
" I talked very warmly to her about such sly 
*' proceedings ; but as she did not say much in 
" return, the dispute was soon ended, and 
" again I left her in good part. As yet I had 
" determined nothing against her life, but at 
" the latter end of the week I had occasion to 
'' go from Brighton with the boat, a party hav- 
*' ing hired us, and Saturday came, and I was 
" not at home. Ann Kennett knowing that, if 
" the money was ftot paid, Celia would go to the 
" parish again, and in case of my being taken 
" from my work so many times, there was great 
" danger of my losing it ; she, on these fconsi- 
" derations, took the book and went and paid 
" the money herself. Now at this time' it 
^^ appears that Celia's sister was there. Ann 
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^^ Kennett likewise took some butter, tea, 
^^ sugar, and bacon, and gave it to Celia, at the 
** same time speaking very kindly to her, 
^^ although Gelia abused her in a most shame- 
^^ ful manner ; and her sister, hearing her talk 
'^ so loud, came to the door with a poker in 
^^ her hand, and threatened to knock out her 
^' brains with it, at the same time making a 
^* blow at her with it, and then Gelia flew at her 
*' directly ; all which Ann Kennett bore very 
^^ patiently. Although she was a woman that 
^' could with ease have taken one in one hand 
^^ and the other in the other, and have knocked 
" their heads together, yet she never made the 
^' least resistance in the world, but as soon as 
*' she could get dear from them, she quietly 
"•walked away. I cy/de home that same night, 
'^ and when Ann Kennett told me of the usage 
^^ that she had met with, it threw me into a 
^^ violent passion, and set Ann Kennett imme- 
^* diately upon the intention of going up to see 
^^ Gelia about it, but through my leaving in 
^^ such a passion, Ann Kennett followed me^ 
*^ and persuaded me to come back, and not to 
^* go to touch her on account of what they had 
^^ done to her, at the same time saying, it was 
*^ not poor Gelia that was to blame, but that 
** it, was her sister. Through her persuasion I 
^^ came back, but having formed a resolution to 
*' be revenged, I could not rest, and therefore 
**^ went up unknown to Ann Kennett, late on 
** the next night. When I got to the house I 
'^ found them all in bed, or rather up-stairs. 
^^ I knocked at the door several times, and at 
*^ last Gelia came down. I began to talk to her 
^^ very hastily about her usage to Ann Keflnett, 
^^ and she in return abused me very much. 
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*' This was the first time she ever abused me 
•^ to my face, and at last we both began to 
talk very loud ; and then the landlord came 
" down and ordered me out of doors ; I did 
^^ not refuse to j^o, but said that I was come 
*' to see my wife, and wherever she came, I 
'^ would come. He replied, that he had 
" no objection to my coming in a peaceable 
'* manner. One word, however, brought on 
^' another, and at last I came to very high 
^' words with him : however, after saying what 
*^ I had got to say, I was about to leave in a 
*' peaceable manner, and on going out of doors 
*^ I bade Celia good night, intending to say no 
^^ more about it, but she would not make me 
" any answer, and Simmons made answer and 
^* said, that if he was in her place he would not 
" bid me good night, for that he did not con- 
^' sider me worthy to speak to, and Celia ap- 
^^ peared then to hold to what he said, by look- 
'* ing on me very angrily, and then saying 
^^ something to Simmons about me in a very 
^* jeering manner. I again bade her good night, 
*^ and she would not answer me, but I ob- 
^^ served that he gave her a push not to do 
'^it; and Celia, as soon as ever I was got 
^* far enough for her to shut the door, she did 
" shut it, almost pushirtg me out. She came 
*^ down without a light, having nothing on but 
'^ her night-gown, and Simmons came down 
" nearly naked. I could not help observing, 
" that when I began to talk more civilly, that 
. ^' he did not pretend to go up-stairs, but made 
^* as free with Celia in her night-clothes as if 
" he had been her husband, and the more free 
*^ he made himself the more pleased she ap- 
*^ peared to be. Howeveir, as soon as she 
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*^ could, get me out, she shut the door, and I 
*^ ]eft them both there in the dark. I shoidd have 
^^ come direct away from the house then, had 
^' not the woman next door began at roe, and 
^^ said, that she thought that Gelia was quite 
'^ right in not bidding such a villain as me good 
^' night. I relied, you may as well mind your 
'^ own business^ my good woman, and . was 
^^ then going away from her^ and should have 
'' said no more to her, had she not began again 
^' at me. You may guess already that I was 
^' not in a very good humour ; however, I do 
^^ not remember what she said, but the answer 
^^ I made was this. You had better mind what 
" you say, my good woman ; I am sure you 
'^ know nothing about my business. Yes, she 
" did, she said. I said, if you knew me as 
^^ well as some people know me, you would be 
*' very careful wnat you said; you do not know 
'' who you are talking to. Sne then shut her 
'^ door, and I walked away, to tell the truth, in 
'^ a great rage; and after calling over in my 
'^ mind what had happened on the Sunday 
(alluding to the supposed incontinency of 
Celia with Simmons) and that time about 
^^ the parish, and that the first child was not 
** my own, and that it was very doubtful if that 
'' was (we suppose this is in allusion to the 
^' child with which Celia was then pregnant, 
'^ although it must be remarked, that HoUoway 
^^ has been studiously reserved as to the 
^* renewal of any affectionate intercourse be- 
*^ tween them) ; and particularly the pro- 
^' ceedings of that night, and the actions of 
^* Simmons ; and putting this altogether, I at 
^^ last formed a determination of taking her life 
'^ the first opportunity; but the usage of her 
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ff fiBibir, Gatliartney urged md qn 'were than 
'f anytMng ebe, fot not one day pitsfied but I 
'< either heard somdhing that she had said 
'^ against me, or etthear I met faer^ nmd a« sUre as 
f^ I did» she was sure to have sDmethlnjB^' ib say^ 
^^ mostly hinting that I did not deserr^ to live. 
^f I went home that pight^ jbut said nothing to 
'' any one of what was in my mind, or that 
'^ I bad seen Gelia ; but froni that time I 
^' began to oontrtve how I misiht take h6r life 
^^ wiuiout being discovered. j& last a thought 
'' struck me of hiring a hoqse for the space of 
^* a week or so, to commit this horrid deed in ; 
^^ and for that purpose^ all the leisuw time I 
^^ had, I used to walk the town on purpose to 
'^ find one that would suit me. At lafet I hit 
<f upon a house on the Level, bdbngliig to one 
** Mr. Akhurst. It was pne ef those houses 
f situated at the back of the house in which he 
f* lii^eth. Accordin^y I w^nt apd terade an 
*^ agreement with him, and took the key away 
* - with me^ and that night I yrent up to Celia 
tf tonnform her 1hB|: I wq^nted td live with her ; 
H but finding her uncommonly civil, my heart 
'' failed me, and I heartily thought that 1 could 
'^ forgive her all that had passed^ I sfiid nothing 
S»to her about moving, and the next mofning 
*^ returned the key again, saying, I could not 
*^ undertake such a large house. 

^' The whole of this time I si^d notfaidg to 
^^ any one, but kept everything in ^y own 
^* breast; however, the devil dfci not long let 
' ^^ me rest, but bp^an to pVeseht to my mind 
^' that I was a mere eowara. I l^bour^d Under 
i^ the ^mptation a lopg time, until one day, 
^ : going up to see Celia, some angry words again 
ft acf^e between us^ ^d theq I Mt resolved to 
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^ do what I had before dekerxnined. I rose early 
' in Ibd mornmg, and went and bii'^d^ house 
in liprtb Steyfie Rdw^ a^id then weiit and 
*^ tald delta iO' keep herself in readint^ij, for 
^' tb&t ih st feiy days I should t6m& ft>r H^r to 
'^^o to live with the. She dppeatied hiuch 
^^ delighted at the news; hdwever, I bould 
'f not appear cheerful in W tompany i \Vhen I 
^^ looked npoii her sdnaething gtfudc me with 
^'such power^ it ^as like a dagger to my 
*^ heart. 

^^ I must also relate^ that at this very time^ 
^^ wkift I had Celia and Ann Kennett livihg as 
'^ my wives, I was deceiving another yomrg wo- 
*^ inan^ a iidrse-maid that frequented the pier. 
'^ That same night that 1 had be^n to ihvite 
*^Gelia to live With me, for no other purpose 
.^' ihan to 4ske away her life, I was tfy meet ^ 
^^ her at eight b'dock, which I did ; and I slsked 
'^ her if she had any oli^ction to go to i^ee a 
^ house which was my own. She said sh6 had 
*^ no objection. My only aiih and wish ttt get 
*' hei- there was to gain my wicked ends ; and 
^* finding her easy to' be peri^ifaded^ I todk en- 
^ couragement, and we went, but taking a 
" little too much liberty, I sobn perceived that 
'^ she showed sybaptoms of alarm, which caused 
*^ me to desisty and, leaving the hotise, she very 
willingly walked with me quite out of the 
town, as fair as the race-course^ It was at 
the same time very dark, and she acknow- 
ledged that she did not know where sihe was, 
^* ^nd that i^he was now entiMy dependent Opon 
'^jpDie> for if I WAS to leave her> she should not 
** find her way back; I mention ihig to ^how 
^^ how cautious young wowen onghi t0 he. In 
'^t^e fostrplabei^ had not knaw» me' but 
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^^ a few days ; and in the second^ wHen she went 
'' to that house with me, she could plainly see, 
*^ from what passed, that my design was not 
^ honourable ; and yet after that she feared not 
^^ to trust herself with a man that she knew no- 
*' thing about^ and likewise to take her she 
^^ knew not where. What can be thought of 
'^ the proceedings of such women, when they 
*' suffer themselves to be led away so easily ? 
^* Are they not as much to be blamed or more 
^* than the man that they say ruined them, 
'^ when, in my opinbn, they ruin themselves ? 
« for, depend UD^n it, it is i very bad sign whea 
young men begin to want to walk in sly 
places — ^to take nightly walks with their 
*^ sweethearts over the hills and through lonely 
^' vales ; it always showeth as though he is get- 
^* ting either ashamed of their cQinpany in pub- 
*^ lie, or that his design is not good ; but if young 
'^ females will take my advice, I will put them 
in a way to avoid many evils. In the first 
place, never take a walk with any man, let him 
appear ever so good 'and honourable, with- 
out first asking him his name, and getting all 
the particulars from him, such as who are his 
friends and relations, and where th^y live, his 
age and occupation, and where he works ; I 
say, first hear his story, and then if he has a 
mother and father living, go boldly to them, 
« v^^ ™^^^ ^ known to them at once ; and if 
', hjs parents are not living, then go amongst 
«' 4 ft "f ^"1^^* relations, and get some one to 
« Jr f w ^^^ where he worketh ; and if you find 
« Ju ir ^^ ^^^ corresponds with theirs, and 
tliat he is sober, not addicted to sabbath- 
«T-^?^' ^ng or swearing, and, above all, 
not laie, you may then venture to take a 
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^* walk with him as far as his mother's, father 's, 
'' or relations ; but above all things let me ad- 
*' vise you never to enter a public-house with 
^* him, to sit down to drink any strong liquor 
^' with him, so long as you remain unmarried ; 
^' and after you have taken so much trouble in 
^^ finding out his character, and are satisfied, then 
*' be that careful you do not let love overpower 
you too much, and above all never let a man 
see that you love1iini|With.abQ^ye half the 
^' love that you do ; do Qw'^yil^K^rsdf away, 
*' and say you was not your avii|E| keeper, for 
*^ the love you had for him overptt^Ted you. 
*^ If you wish to get a good husband^ you will 
^^ act quite diflFerently from this ; for remember, 
" in man, there are two sorts of love which they 
'' have towards the female sex : one is a kind of 
'' natural love, or it may be called a lustful 
*' desire, which some men have towards every 
'' woman they look on ; and this has such power 
** in some, that they will say and do anything to 
'' gain their desire, and do their utmost to de- 
" ceive ; and what can deceive like the heart of 
** man ? for the heart of man is deceitful above all 
^* things, and who can know it ? — none but God. 
^^ But the true love of a husband, is of a god- 
*' like kind. I say a godlike kind, because if 
" it is of the right sort, it is approved of by 
" God ; and that love of which I am now speak- 
" ing can only be felt for one woman, wishing 
" to make her his lawful wife, and no other, not 
" having one thought or desire before marriage 
" which is injurious to her virtue or her inno- 
^' cence. It is not displeasing in the sight of 
** God for a man to love a woman, nor is it any- 
^' thing but right for a man to have a tender 
*^ regard for every woman ; first, because she 
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U the weaker vessel ; add ^eb&aSlf, Because 
she safferg muchi and cfvfeff ibstii fijii^tliave 
'' had a mother. 9aob IoV6 for troi^isb is not 
^' Sinful, but lawful slnd Hght iu lh6 ^t of 
*' Ood ; but out blessed Loftti ^iOi, 'IMt he 
'' that looketh dii a Wdlhan to lodt ttftfef hei", 
'' hath comiriitted teldultery already in hk heart 
'' mth her ;' but I believe that if a thdfa Idveth* a 
'' Woman with the Inti^ntion dt makiiig' her his 
'* wife, he will have too much regard for her 
than to wish to destroy h* inuDcedce. If he 
is himself ^ man of good ehaifact^l*'/ aiid he 
** will of course wii^h to marry a tvOtUafa Of a good 
** ohairaoter and prudent, depend upon It if he 
" looketh on thfe wotnaii to whom he his ottered 
his hand to be prudent, he \Vlll ri^Ver dare to 
oflFer siriytbing that looketh dishonourable^ 
without the liberty beiiig fifSt given ; but, my 
*^ dear yoUrig fettlalfe traders, should yoiir lover 
" offer anything without your first giving the 
" liberty, I say, should that be the cas6, from 
** that time forward, aS long as yoii i^main un- 
" married, have a strict eye oh his every action, 
^* for such a one will not fail to straiti every 
*' nerte to trepan yod atid bring you io ruin ; 
" and after he has dofte his best to gain his 
" wicked ends, and he- finds he cahhot without 
" marrying, he will then do that merely to gra- 
*' tify his own carnal desire : bdt to escape this 
*' Second evil; I will give you one word of 
'* advice. If> without you first giviiig hitfi occa- 
'^ sioTi, he takes any unlicensed liberty, the first 
*' time he does so, let him see mores by your 
" actions thsin your words that it has displeased 
" you ; and if he pays little or no attention to 
your modest action^ or words^ but thaketh 
anorther attem[irt; tc>ruija jfou^ theti tell him 
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' ^^ iphiili j6n i;an see kis design^ and ISiat if 
ff evek* m offej&tb the same to yoo any more^ 
f yon ipufit Sir erer forbid fats «tddresses ; and 
'f*'&ein depend upon it, ii: lie IfxmB you as he 
i^^ Dng^i> be will' still love you the mqre, and 

' f ^ nevbr dare to ofSer tbe like again ; but 

, 5f 'should it ecQur thfi third tkne^ jscniple not to 
f' forsake h& oompany jmniediately^ tor depend 

. ^f upon it he is a libertine, and will never be 
ff happy \rkfa oqe woman ; but I would yet 

. f ^ adVisie you in another way : never allow a man 
^^ to take you into Sny lonely walk, and begin 
^f to be vdcy cautious of a man when he wants 
^/ to keep you out late» or to walk iq unfte^ 
^ queut^ paths. This advice I give to all 
^ young females that may read this, but mor^ 
^f particularly to those who wish to maintaiif 
^uidir honour, and preserve their innocence 
•^ ahd virtbe unsullied. 

:• : 'f But to return : I accompanied this ycyung 
^ womah home, but"^ in passing through the 
^^ tq^n I was made obmpletely ashamed' of my- 

' ^ self) &r two young wom^i met. us and said, 

: ^f f There goes John Holloway with anotlier wo-* 
<f^ Iniani^Trhb has go4 two wives already.' I did not 

* 1^ take much notice %t the time, but in mality I 
f- was completdy ashamed of myself. How- 
^* ever, ^hat diame did not hurt me much^ for 
•M the next morjiing I rose very early, at three 
'ff o'^ck^ for the purpose of having the boat 
^^ reacly to. try tq get a partyi^ of servants ; how- 
" ever, I only got one young woman, and she 

; ' -f ^gr^ed to go along with me alone. She went 
*• with me, ^nd I promised to take her for no- 

l i^ thing. The npxt mornii^ die came according 
** to appointment ; it wa$( a foggy fnorning, and 
*' I topVh^t* f^^^ ^ui» ^^^ ^^P^ pulling right 
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'' out for some hours after we had lost srght of 
'' land. But in this young woman I found my 
^' mistake, for she boldly told me, that before 
'' she would comply with my wishes she would 
jump overboard. This so confounded me^ 
that I immediately acknowledged myself in 
^^ fault to her, and felt so much ashamed for 
'^ what I had done, that I could not lock, her in 
" the lace. Now, my dear female readers, be- 
'^ hold the effect which prudent behaviour has 
*^ on the most vile and wicked libertine in the 
^^ world.'* 
We are certain that these remarks of HoUoway 
will be perused with emotions of wonder and surprise : 
in the first place, when we take into our considera- 
tion the awful circumstances under which he is 
placed ; and in the second, when we draw a parallel 
between his character as he here delineates i1^ and 
that which belongs to him, or which he perhaps has 
assumed, since bis confinentfefttr It is not for us 
to determine the sincerity or falsity of his profes- 
sions ; but after the perusal of the following letters^ 
the originals of which are in our possession, it is im- 
possible to conceive a greater contrast than the two 
characters exhibit ; and it mus^ be admitted that the 
suddenness of the change, goes tio*li£tIe way to con- 
firm our suspicions that, like all great oifenders 
who at their last stage are seeming penitents, he 
has taken refuge under religion, as his only and last 
resource, and from which a ray of hope can be 
derived of the salvation of his guilty soul. 

Horiham, Oct. 20, 1831. 

'* My dear Brother and Sistbr, 

*^ I once more take up my pen to write, 

. ^^ hoping this may find you both well, as thank 

^^God at present I am in body; and with 
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" regard to toy soul I find the Lord to be very 
^' good to me ; I think I do feel more humble 
" at this time than ever I have done since I have 
" been in confinement. I have proved those 
" words true of our blessed Lord, which saith, 
^' ' he that seeketh^ findeth ; and to him that 
*' knocketh, the door of mercy shall be opened/ 
'^ Methinks that God imparteth that bliss to 
'^ me before I ask, or if I do ask I can scarcely 
" believe that I have once asked as I ought. I 
" have reason to thank God that he gives me 
'^ to see that I am worse than nothing in 
^ my own sight 1 know if God was to deal 
" with me as I deserve, I should be found 
worthy of nothing but eternal torments, but 
through the blood of Jesus Christ I do hope 
" to be saved ; he is able to pardon to the utter- 
'' most all those that come unto God through 
*' Christ. 0, my dear sister, trust not in the 
" outward $irjB> of godliness, but strive to gain 
" that injir6rdj^witnesS^ 'ihat real repentance, that 
" needeth not to be repented of. O do act 
*' think of God as I have been apt to do, by 
thinking him a hard master, but look to God 
in this manner : just consider how willing and 
*' ready our^pq^ dear earthly father was to give 
" us such things as we asked that he con- 
'^ sidered for our good ;^ and shall not God, my 
** dear sister, if we walk in his way, be willing 
*' to give Us such things as we stand in need of, 
^' for he is our rightful father, we are the work- 
" manship of his own hands? My dear girl, 
" grieve not for me, but rather rejoice that there 
" is a way left whereby I may escape that death 
** that never dies." 
On the same day he writes the following to his 
Christian friends :— ' 

R 
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^^ I%i6 day I take up my pen to write to you^ 
'^ hoping it will not offend yoa, but hoping 
^ heartuy it may find you in the way that leads 
'^ to everlasting peace and joy ; for God, I 
*' know, i& just, merciful, and good to all that 
^^ with patience walk upri^t in God ; then 
'' why should I fear what frail man can do? 
" for God above will be my judge and witness 
*^ too. ' Yes, my friends, God cannot be de- 
^' ceived, for in his sight have I sinned greatly, 
*^ and not believed. I might believe and be 
" wicked too. The devils believed and ti'em- 
" bled ; but did the love — (there is here some- 
thing wanting in the MS,) Now then tfeach 
me, Lord, to love thy holy laws, that I may 
'^ thee, and not for man's applause. If the 
applause of man will satisfy us, we deserve 
not God's holy smile when we die; for he 
'' that wishes for honour here below, shall, 
'* when he goeth hence, receive nought but 
^^ woe ; the woe, the burning of eternal fire, 
'* what man, what mortal can endure I The day 
^^ draws nigh, the solemn, awful hour, when I 
^' must stand at eternity's door ; a blessed 
^^ God stands by me now and then : prepare 
*^ me for that most just but^olemn end ; thou, 
^^ God, doth know my every sin, but Jesus 
^'^ died, that is the thing I mean ; bis promise I 
'' boldly claim, for Jesus died for all mankind. 
" I feel that I deserve to die, both in this world 
■* and through eternity ; but glory be to God 
" above, who sent his dear Son below^ inspired 
** with love, to bleed and die for guilty man, to 
'^ save us from hellish chains, and the bands 
*^ of death he broke, and rose again, for the jus- 
'^ tification of all mankind.; then shall we 
'' trample under foot that blood that wag tspUt 
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^' ort Critary for our peace with God ? Lord ! 
'' fire our nearte with that love from thee^ 
*^ which brought thee below as a saint to die 
^* lind V bleed* I am happy ndw; lean say^ 
^ the Lord has broken my heart of sione^ I 
** love his laws, I love his name. Lord, give 
^^ me strength to hold out to the md, and 
*^ then I shall with Christ in glory reign. O, 
^' will there be time in eternity to sing all the 
** praises due to my God and King? O sing 
•^ praises to our God above, for his law is 
*^ nought but joy and love. Visit my dear 
'^ mother^ and cheer her heart ; tell her it is but 
''for a moment that we part, the time must 
'^ come when all must die. Lord, save us from 
*^ the death that nei'er dies. Lord, grant that I 
^' may die now every minute to the world, and 
*' all the vanity that is in it. Tell her to love my 
«* child (he here alludes to the child with whicb 
'^Ann Kennett is pregnant), and fondly be 
*^ over that^ ad she has done to its &ther. iThat 
•* lovely babe of mine, when born, teach it 
** early to love and fear the Lord. O that I 
** could be allowed that pleasure, to live to see 
'^ that darling treasure. . O that lovely babe, 
^^ my flesh and blood ; let it be taught to serve 
" its God, and may we all in glory meet to 
^* praise Ehimanuel at his feet. In this and all 
** things may his will be done on eaHh, as it is 
^ done in heaven- 0> still pray to God that 
** he may save my precious soul from the 
^* eternal grave ; for I feel within me, yes, 
*^ most truly, that God answers the prayers of 
^* the just and holy ; may the Lord bless you 
"all for your petitions, and may I meet to 
'^ thank you in etertrity; Think me not vain 
*^ th«t I speak freely, but should I and this 
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^^ (child) live, I should love it dearly. - I have 
^t been criminal, I own, to one, but that is 
^^ dead. This is to come ; bat if I have not 
*^ acted to either as a father, shall I still con- 
). '^ tinue criminal ? No : rather let me retrace 
'* my steps, and cry to God, when bom, it 
f* would be, bliss. Now I leave you in the 
^^ hands of God above, and hope that he will 
** Mess you all with his heavenly love. 
^* From an unworthy criminal, 

*^ John William Hollow ay.*' 

We give the following extract from a letter dated 
September 12, . as he therein begins to speak of his 
relation with Ann Kennett ; and it is not a little sur- 
prising, that the statements which he has subse- 
quently furnished of all the particulars of the horrid 
transaction, completely falsify, not only those which 
have, either surreptitiously or dishonourably, been 
laid before the public, but also those which, per- 
haps in an unguarded moment of confidence, he 
communicated to his own family. In regard to our- 
selves, we are in possession of his own written state- 
ment of all the truly horrifying particulars of the 
murder, but it would be premature at present to dis- 
close them. 

In this letter he says, 

^^ I hope you do all, with me, consider your- 
*^ selves on the brink of eternity, ^nd that in a 
^* very few hours we may all be called to stand 
^^ before the Judge of all mankind. Seriously 
n^^ consider that your days are all numbered in 
^* the sight of God, though hidden from you, no 
doubt, for wise purposes. But, blessea be his 
holy name, he has dealt most loving towards 
me in giving me such timely warning; had 
^^he dealt with me according to my deserts* 
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** God must have cut me-off in the midst of my 

^* sins, and justly condemned my soul td eter- 

^* nal flames. O, what a dreadful thought for 

a soul to be through all eternity — ^yes, for 

ever, in flames ! O my dear brother and 

sister, only cast one single thought for a 

'^moment on eternity! O do not, as I have 

*^ done, endanger your eternal happiness for 

this world, which now I see to be as a mere 

painted butterfly; for when you come to 

'* know that you are near the close of your 

" life, you will then look back on your life here 

^" below as a mere dream. My whole life 

^^ appeareth to me nothing more than a dream. 

*^ O, that it was nothing but a dream ! but I 

'^ can find to my sorrow that it is not a dream, 

" but that I was created to live to the honour 

" and glory of ray Maker ; but O, how I have 

^^ stood in open rebellion against a good and 

^' gracious Redeemer ! O, how.: shocking to 

^^ think that a worm like me should presume to 

^l think one single thought thp.t is not consist- 

*^ ent to his divine will and pleasure ! The set- 

** ting and rising of every sun bespeaks the 

" approach of that fatal day ; every hour 

*^ brings me nearer the gates of eternity. O 

. . " cease not to pray that I may be prepared to 

^' meet the executioner with cheerfulness, and 

*' having the spirit of Christ bearing witness 

'* with my spirit, that I shall be found among 

^* the redeemed of the Lord on that day when 

'' he shall come to judge the earth in righteous- 

*^ ness." 

' We shall quote 6ne passage from this letter of a 

private nature, in reference to Ann Kennett, which, 

when contrasted with the statement. of facts which 

we have in our power to- lay before the public, and 
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iransmitted to us by Hdloway hiniself, WiH appear 
in a very extraordinary ligiiti inasmuch as in one 
breath be appeara anxious to exculpate her^ and in the 
next he adduces the most damnatory proofs against 
her^ which gAiow that if i^e were not the abettor of the 
crime, she was a deep and decided accomplice in it. 
We must not^ however, raise the curtain too high 
before its time**— we may be. allowed to give a 
glimpse of the real actors in the dreadful tragedy ; 
Uit the full exposure must be delayed until the ends 
of justice have been accomplished, and a solemn 
tribunal ^f the country has determined upon the 
guilt or innocence of the accused parties. 
Thus alluding to Ann Kennett^ be 8ay&<*- 

'^ Ann hath earnestly requested that you will 
•^ write to her, but let.me desire you not to men- 
^^ tion past circumstances ; but, for the pres^nt^ 
^^ direct her as lovingly as you can to that 
^' fountain of blood wbidi al(^e can cleanse 
^* from all sin. Beware of judging, lest you be 
** not judged ; do not neglect her— do not let 
,, ^' anything like envy reign in your breasts 
yv «^ towards het^-^do not once think that she has 
*• brought me to thi$ ; no — haA I taken ' her 
'^ adfrice, it never would have happened. I have 
'^ nv .one to blame but myself. Consider^ my 
^' dear mother and sister, the child is mine. I^ 
'^ your son, is (am) the father ; and should any- 
*^ thing happen to Ann, I hope, for my sake, 
** you will be a mother to the only child I have 
** got living, should the Lord see proper to spare 
"its life." 
These letters, with others of the same tenor in 
oiir possession, were written in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. We will now give a part of 
another abd very different picture, drawn by ibe 
fimne haiad ; and we can easily anticipate the fedr 
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ingiA of astonishment which will pervade every breast, 
how a man, the perpetrator of an act more dr e^fiil 
than that of Gain itself^ dare to flatter himself 
with the expectation of pardon and mercy from his 
God, cknd speak of his entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, amongst the just and good, as a thing 
acoompafied with scarcely a shadow of donbt. 
We cannot, however, refrain in this place from 
observing, that we consider the salvation of the 
soul- of HoUoway, of which he firmly expresses his 
belief, to be a doctrine fraught with the most inju- 
rious consequences to the interests of virtue and 
religion. The great terror of the guilty is the future 
state, where they are to meet with the punishment 
adequate to their crimes ; take that fear from them, 
and you take away one of the strong holds, and the 
principal security which human society* possesses 
against the designs and misdeeds of the wicked. 
It fe true, indeed, that Christ listened to the Criminal 
who called upon him in the eleventh hour ; but to 
mention that act as a general principle, on which 
the most atrocious of all offenders is to found his 
hope of pardon, is opening the door to a system of 
forced and spurious repentance, which is wholly in- 
compatible and inconsistent with that thorough and 
inward consciousness of guilt which pervades the 
breast of the sincere and genuine penitent* If the 
soul of rfoUoway be received into the presence of its 
Grod — ^if it be allowed to enjoy the beatitude of heaven, 
and, purified from the crime committed on earth, 
be allowed to reside in the mansions of the blessed, 
among what kind of criminals, then , may we be allowed 
to ask, are the tenants of hell to be found? We 
should be sorry to utter an unseasonable pleasantly 
on a subject of such grave and direful import ; but if 
Holloway escape the punishment of hell in its most 
awful and terrific character, we should be apt to con- 
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elude that bell was whdly tenantless, and to be let, 
as no crime committed on earth was bad enpugh 
to subject the perpetrator of it to its everlasting 
torments. The penitence of a criminal is always of 
a suspicious character^ for it is almost univer^ly 
founded on the fear of a day of retribution ; and 
although, abstractedly speaking, it might be qruel 
to rpb the criminal of his hope of pardon, which, in 
some respects, and under certain circumstances, he 
is authorized to expect through the blood and merits 
of his Redeemer, yet, on the other hand, it is draw- 
ing too largely on the goodness and mercy of God, 
to expect that he will so far depart from the exer- 
cise of his divine attributes as to look with an eye 
of clemency on a criminal like HoUoway, who will 
appear before him arraigned for one of the most 
horrid acts ever committed by the hand of man. If 
a criminal of his stamp can be pardoned, and be 
admitted to all the fruits and benefits of salvation, 
where is the encouragement to the good to perse- 
vere in their goodness ? — where is the reward tiiat is 
promised to the virtuous if they fulfil his command- 
ments, and walk humbly with their God ; and where 
is their inducement to resist temptation and to keep 
their passions under a salutary control, if the same 
reward is to be bestowed on the criminal of the 
deepest dye, and the expectation of which is founded 
solely on a false and spurious conviction, that by a 
forced repentance he has restored himself to the 
mercy of God, and consequently to the benefit of 
all those promises which he has made t© the virtuous 
and the good ? We would not rob the criminal of 
any of the advantages which religion could afford 
him ; on the contrary, — we would give him. the full 
benefit of all the ble3sings which it can impart to 
him under his most awful circumstances ; but we may 
be accused of severity when we say, that we con- ; 
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sider that the interests of human society require, and 
the caase of virtue demands, that the doctrine should 
not be promulgated, that the soul of such a monster' 
as HoUoivay has shown himself to be, possesses any 
^laim upon salvation^ or that the pardon of God can 
be voiichsafed to him, on the mere ground of the 
penitence which he exhibits, and which was scarcely, 
ever known to be wanting in a criminal of his stamp. 
As we before stated, the letters were written in 
September and October, breathing the falness of a 
religious spirit ; we will now view the writer of them 
two months previously^ when religion had no hold 
upon him whatever, and he hesitated not in the eyes 
of his Maker to imbrue his hands in the blood of the 
innocent. 

We resume the narrative where Hollo way relatps 
the failure of his attempt upon the virtue of the 
young woman^ whom he had taken out to sea in his 
boat : — 

" In the course of that same day,*' he con- 
tinues, ** I again went up to Celia, and told 
^^ her to hold herself in readiness to go with 
^^ me. She asked where I was going lo take 
*' her to, but I declined telling her, saying she 
*^ would know when I came for her. I then 
** left her, and on my way called at the house 
*• I had hired, and then went home. I then 
'^ lived in Margaret Street. I said nothing to 
*^ any one what was in my mind ; and the next 
** morning I arose from my bed with a deter- 
*^ mination to take away her innocent life ; and 
^^ after eating my breakfast, I went straight to 
^^^ where she lived, and asked if she was ready; 
^' she replied, very cheerfully, that she was ; I 
♦^'then began to pack up her clothes, or rather 
her box, and went away with it and a few 
other things. She wanted much to ge with 
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*' me, but I made an excase, and said, ihai hImi 
*' had better stop and g;et the dinner ready 
" besides, I said, in your state (Celia was then 
" nearly seven months gtine with child) you 
" ffiil have enough to do to walk tbere- She 
" wanted to know where we were goin^ to tive, 
" I said, You will see when you get there. She 
" appeared rather uneasy to know \^ere I wm 
*' going to take her clothes to ; howeverbn that 
'* point I would not satisfy her, but went away 
** with the box, having it only lashed up win 
*' a pieoe of i^and, as she bad got no oont 
" of tier own, neither did I bring any wiib me. 
*' I took it to the house in North Steync 
" Row, otherwise Donkey Row, (of whidi ihe 
" accompanying engravkig is an exaot reeem- 
" blance of the exterior,) and took orery thing 
"out of the box and laid them in the room, 
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^'* and ihen went ibr the remainder, imtnety, her 
" bed and many other axticlei^ of hers. I 
'* packed them up myself, and when she went 
^^ down stairs for something, I took some 
'* money out erf a very small work-box, un- 
^^ knc^Q to her, and then began to get ready 
"to start. She wanted very much to go with 
^'^ m6y bat I would not let her^ but told her to 
^ have the dinner ready by the time I came 
^^ back. I took them Ukewise to the before- 
^^ mentioned house, and sorted every thing out. 
'* It was now ooming to the point, and I began 
• ^* to find my heart beat in a most surprising 
^* manner, and my limbs to tremble ; but it came 
"so hot in my mind, Will you again prove 
" yourself a coward? and I answered,' No, 
" never. I then again left the house, and 
"went and got half a pint of beer, which 
" cheered my spirits, and strengthened . my 
*' resolution. Remember, as yet no one knew 
^' any thing of it but myself. I then went for 
f * Knn Kennett, and told her that I wanted 
\ *^ her to go with me, but did not say where. 
*' Sfce appeared to wonder where I was gtdng 
♦^ to take her to, I took her to the house* 
" and we went up stairs. When she entered 
^* the room I thmk I never shall forget h^r, 
( " she appeared frightened to that degree, I 
' -! " thought she would have dropped. I aaid, 
i " Will you prove yoursdf my friend 1 She 
^' asked, Ha^ you stolen these clothes? I 
" replied, No> they are my own. She then 
^^ s4id, You know, William, that I would lose 
^* my life for you. I said> 1 have at all times 
*^ thought so. I then asked her if she would 
^^ pai^n these C^hes : she said she wofild^ if { 
f:i\. "Would tell her where I gqt them 4 I thsn 
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*^ told her to whom they belonged. She advised 
'^ me, for God's sake, not to do what I had pro- 
** posed. I told her I was resolved. She said, 
*' Do not endanger your own sweet life in 
^^ so doing. I said, I will take care that it 
♦^is never discovered. She said. Murder can 
*^ never be concealed. I said, it is in vain to 
'^ talk like that^ who will know it ? She then 
desired if I did do it^ she hoped that I would 
not insist on her having any hand in it. I pro- 
*^ raised if she would pawn some clothes, and 
^* sell some, as I should direct, I would not ask 
" her to do any more ; to this she very reluct- 
** antly consented. We then began to over- 
'^ haul the clothes and pack them up^ some to 
^' pledge, and some to sell. I sent her away 
^^ with them, and the baby's linen was sold. 
^^ Celiacs gowns and all her clothes that were 
'^ worth any thing were pawned, and the re- 
'^ mainder I burnt. I remained in the house 
until she had disposed of every thing, which 
she did as I had directed. I then purposed 

going for poor Celia." 

We must here, for the present, close our transcript 
of HoUoway's narrative. In the subsequent pages 
he enters into a full and explicit statement of the 
whole of his arrangements prior to the murder of 
Celia, but as their general tendency is to render a 
particular individual, not simply an accessary, but 
an actual principal in the horrid transaction, we, ia 
justice to the accused party, refrain from the publi- 
cation of this statement, which could not fail to be 
highly injurious to her on the day of her trial. It, 
however, is manifest, from the last passage of the 
narrative which we have transcribed, that HoUoway 
actually communicated his intentions to Kennett, of 
murdering Gelia^ and all she did was to advise him 
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not to do it ; nor to endanger his own sweet life on 
her account But in what manner would any other 
woman, possessed of the common feelings of hu-* 
manity, have acted ? Kennett had it in her power^ 
by either secretly or openly conveying the intelli- 
gence to Celia, to have warned her of the fate which 
impended over her^ and in the burst of honest indig- 
nation, she would have forsworn the society of a 
man, who could so deliberately and hellishly concoct 
a plan for the murder of a fellow-creature, his own 
wife, and against whom he had no other grounds of 
complaint, except what arose in his own debased 
and degenerate mind. In Kennett's assisting to 
dispose of the clothes of Celia, she rendered herself 
an actual accomplice in the deed, for the disposal of 
the apparel was determined on^ for the purpose of 
establishing and confirming the report> which it was 
isftended to raise, that Celia had left Brighton, and 
had taken all her apparel with her. Kennett could not 
have been ignorant of the stern and inflexible charac* 
ter of HoUoway, and that with him a resolation once 
formed was tantamount to the execution of it ; she 
had^ therefore, little to hope from expostulation or 
entreaty, but, with the knowledge of his guilty inten- 
tions, and with the hour almost in which they were 
to be carried into execution, did she take a single 
step, by which those intentions might be frustrated ? 
on the contrary, it is no irrational conclusion to 
draw, that in her heart, she secretly approved of 
them, and in some degree we are borne out in this 
conclusion by the confession of HoUoway himself. 
In the opinion of the world, she was living in a state 
of open adultery with him, and Celia must have 
appeared in her eyes as the only and chief obstacle 
on earth, to the full recognition of her matrimonial 
right. In the whole statement of HoUoway be is 
whoUy sUent as io any exertion of undertaking on 
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the part of Kennett io prevent hitti, eithet- by fori^' 
threat, or entreaty, from oarrying his 



design into execution ; and yet so oontradietory is 
the himian heart under the impulse of certain pas^ 
sions^ that i^ would appear to have been more consis- 
tent with the :.ffection that she professed for hini) bad 
she immediately developed the scheme that was then 
mflaming his brain, to his mother or his relatione^ and 
if their influence were lost upon him, then to the civic 
authorities of the place. The woman who allows 
her lover or her paramour to commit an act wbieh^ 
if discovered^ would subject him to an ignominious 
death on the scaffold, cannot be supposed to enters 
tain ainy great affection for him. Kennett deolQres 
herself, that murder is always discovered, and yet 
she hesitates not to lend her assistance to the com^ 
mission of a crimci more deep and blaek in its gene^ 
ral features^ than any yet recorded in history. Oar 
tongues are sealed at present, in regard to the extent 
of her psfticipation in the crime; but with every 
disposition to withhold that information^ whioh might 
prejudice her case in the solemn hour c^ her trials we 
cannot wholly avert our view from the oonsideratiott 
of her conduct previously to the commission of tiie 
murder, and especially when it Was decidedly in her 
power to have prevented it taking place dtc^etheri 
We do not hesitate to declare, that in regard to the 
main purport of the conversation detailed by Hollo-^ 
way as having passed between Kennett abd himsdf^ 
when he disclosed to her his intentions of murder^- 
ing Celia, it is, in some of the particulars^ deeidedly 
false, for having it in our power to contrast Ae 
information there given^ with that which is subse*- 
quently dietailed by HoUoway himself in a futnre 
part of the narrative^ and wfaich^ in its essentials 
is corroborated by Kennett herself, we are fliUy 
enajbled to determine upon the (alsity of the inteUiH 
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^encm so coiiTeyed^ and ialso to appreciate Uie motive 
which induced him to have recourse to sudi a gneiss 
perversion of the original facts. 

It is not without the most serious delibemtioUf and 
the most disinterested advice, that we have been in* 
diiioed^ even against the desire of Holiowag jiiimself, to 
wffiun at present from any further transcription of his 
narrative* The argumenthas been held forth to us,that 
it is the bounden duty of every cities:! to ^further th45 
ands of justioe, and to contribute as much as lies ia his 
power to the detection of crime, and thence to the 
Qonvictioa of the criminal, in order that he may ht 
bromgiit to suffer that punishment which the ofedded 
laws of his country award him. To shrink from the 
disclosare of any fact^ which might convict an indi*- 
.vidual of a crime, by which the interests of social 
^nd political society are endangered, may, in some 
^oteasure, be called a false and spurious delicacy. It 
is the first duty of the citizen to pay a passive obcr 
dieiice to the laws, to give them his unx^onditionc^ 
support, and to co-operate^ as far as his powers will 
extend, towards bringing those to punishment who in* 
fringe them. If this principle be true and valid^ the 
negative one must be equally so ; that that individual 
acts wilfully wrong, who hesitates or refuses to disclose 
any fact touching the commission of a crime by which 
the real delinquent may be discovered, mid society 
protected from any further encroachment on its wel- 
fare. The person who protects a criminal is, in a 
certain, degitee, the abettor of the crime, and yet, 
according to the principles of modern refinement, 
and a deceptious appeal to the voice of humanity, 
the administrators of justice step in^ and deprecate 
the propagation of all partial statements, however 
Somided in truth, which might have a direct ten- 
dency to establish the guilt of the individual, who^ 
bttt for the dissemination of that information, might 
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be let loose again upon society^ to recomniaaee his 
course of crime> and to inflict, perhaps^ a mortal 
injury upon those whom he may have selected as 
the objects of his vengeance or his passions. We 
have been most gravely told^ if we dared to publish 
the confession of HoUoway, as he has transmitted 
it to us, that magisterial influence would stq> in 
and countermand the publication of it altogether; 
yre can only answer these wiseacres by informing 
them 9 that we know the limits of magisterial power, 
and that we have had other reasons resicfing in our 
breast for the resolution which we have formed of 
withholding, at present^ the full confession df Hoi- 
loway, than any fear which we entertain of the con- 
sequences which might result to us from the exer- 
cise of magisterial dominion. We can, however, 
take to ourselves the merit of acting in a very differ*- 
ent manner than a certain individual, in whose pre- 
sence the first and original confession of Holloway 
was "given. It is admitted universally^ that the putn 
lication of that confession was a gross and unwar- 
rantable breach of confidence ; it was not imparted 
with any permission or authority on the part of Hol- 
loway to make it public, but he was actuated to give 
it by the scorpion compunctions of a wounded con- 
science, anxious to relieve itself from its insupport- 
able load ; and, perhaps, in some measure, he was 
influenced by the desire to make every reparation in 
his power for the injury which he had committed to 
his fellow-creatures and his God. In regard, how- 
ever, to ourselves, we are under no prohibition as to 
the publication of his confession before his trial ; on 
the contrary, we have his strict injunction to publish 
it whenever we please, and on no account whatever 
to omit a single circumstance contained in it. Our 
blood chilled in our veins when we read it — ^a i^ud- 
der of horror came over us when he describeis the 
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fi^al seene^ unexampled in its heartless cruelty, and 
its terrific termination, with any act that the annals of 
<^ime can exhibit. Our greatest wonder is, that 
the mind of HoUoway could bring itself to such a 
settled composure, as with his own pen, in the 
gloomy walls of his prison, to trace the description 
of events, in which he was the principal actor,' and 
on the recalling of which to his memory, he must, 
If his heart were not made of adamant itself, have 
suffered the torments of the denizens of hell. It 
must have been to him as if he were living the 
dreadful scene over again; and his imagination, 
worked upon by the terrors of it, must have exhi- 
bited to him the accusing spirit of his murdered vic- 
tim, denouncing damnation for his deed. 

If the dispositions of Holloway had been good, 
and his mind directed ta laudable pursuits, no 
doubt can exist but that he would have made a very 
conspicuous figure in the world. He possessed all 
that innate energy which is necessary to the per- 
formance and completion of" a great action ; for 
having once formed a resolution, no obstacles intimi- 
dated him, and where the common milk-and-water 
character would have hesitated, and, perhaps, relin- 
quished the pursuit altogether, his powers seemed 
to increase, and his strength to redouble itself, until 
the end which he had in view was. accomplished. 
He was, however, subject to one disposition, which 
is seldom the concomitant of the strong mind, and 
that was, that he was much under the influence of 
superstition. In one of his letters he states, that 
previously to the commission of any particular act, 
he had always a warning given to him, by a dream 
or a vision, that it would terminate disastrously ; and 
having had no warning nor dream relative to his 
intended murder of Celia, he worked himself up into 
the flattering belief, that no discovery would be 
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m«4?» M|d that the whole aSiir we^ld ptfs off 
fnYOiirably. 

U i$^ hoM^t^ver, not a little curiooa, that if Hollo- 
wly faimfelf h^d no dream refspeotln^ the afihif, hit 
mcytlwr bad a very partiqular one ; and it ia a bim( 
remarkable coincidenoe, that the iiv)ther of If aria 
MartiB^ i¥ho was mardeied by Oorder, bad a dream 
dir^e^iHg her to the 9pot where the marderad oorpie 
^ her daaghter was buried ; and, in tiie pratent 
instance, the moiher of Holloway had a droaoi, 
whic4 aotaally warned her of the d^th of Odia, and 
whichi by b(3ing promulgated^ probably gave rise to 
Qi6 firit Mspipiona that 9ome desperate violeiiae had 
h^n m9^ tiWards the nnfor tunale girl. 

We have the relati<m of this extraocdtnary dream 
frgm the Up9 of Mrs* Holloway herself. Gdia had 
ii#w been missing for a few days^— HoUoway pur« 
ppHsly abs^l)ted hinnself from the hoase of hb mother, 
10 avcHd any queations which she might put to him as 
tp the present situation of Celia, and, ther^bre, she 
' had no immediate channel of asoertaining the exact 
abode to which Holloway had taken his wife^ Mrs. 
Hpllpway knew that she was far advanced in her pr^* 
mwy» and with the knowledge that she had acquired 
^ thid character of K^mett, and the influence whidh 
shQ pQfsessed ov^ her son> she b^an to feel rather 
Wfd9^ as to the manner in which Gelia had been 
disposed of, and the treatment to which she night 
be Qiiposed. (tf the real fate of Celia^ not the 
l^ighj^est suspif^iqn ever entered into the head of 
Mrs. J|{olloway» but still she feared that in the situa- 
tion in wh¥)h Celia then was, and e^)eGially as some 
Wys(»ry hnng over the place of her abode, that car- 
tftHi t.rai9^Meti,cms might take place injuiioua to tiie 
oha^ftct^ and imprests of all the parties eoacenied. 

It «i«it be borne in recollection^ that at the time 
v^W Airs* H^dtexmy bad thia foHowing dteam^Celia 
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iKul actually been thtirdered soiht dnyhi «ird ii^lien 
the dPeam Was afteiivards related to HoUotJray fihif- 
itelf, be considered tt as otte of those prophetic vislotiis 
vithich are sent to warn tiie guilty of theif &pproacfahig 
fotd) aiid that the eye of Providence was awake to 
the eommissiofl of the crime. It was on a Taesday 
itigfaC^ Mrs. HoUoWay related to tis, she dreamed 
that she was walking with her soti John iti soMe 
eopse— the path in which thfey were Walking was k 
t€*y narrow one (thii^ exactly dofresponds with thfe 
€0nstrtiction of the palth, which leads id the copse in 
whkih the mangled body of Celid was found) ; iihd 
Hdloway sfeid to his mother— Hate you heard^ 
mother^ that Celia is dead? — No, replied Mrs. 
HoUoway; John then went on to stat^^I slept 
with Celia the night that I went to SSioreham, ahd 
when I awdke her skin Was as white as a lily — and 
I Galled up the landlady to conie and look at h^, 
beoaiito me looked so White ; and the landlady said^ 
y^r wife is dead and stiff. Mrs. Hollowly theik 
asked her son, whether a jdry did not sit upon het f 
and he answered^ No ; for the woman knows I hevef 
gave her any thiftg-*-*we shall, however, See her 
spiiit in the narrow path, and Holloway looked fear- 
fully round him, as if expecting every moment to 
see it.- They^ however, soon reached the iiiain 
road, and Holloway then i^akl, We s^hall not see h^ 
spirit now, hiother. 

This is ^1 that Mrs. Holloway could remember of 
her dream^ but ftWakeiiing in a great fright, she 6aIIed 
Mr. Valley, Who Icrdged iu the same honse, and 
asked him to go to the Chain Fier, and tell her ton 
she wanted to speak to him. Instead, hdwevc^, of 
HoUoway himself coming, Ann Kennett came^ its 
vAtam Mrs. HdloWay said, I do not Want you, I 
wsrfti to itee my son John i but for reasons best 
known t^ htitfseif he refnited to come. Mrs. HoUoway 
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then said to Kennett, that she v^ished tokilevr 
i/fhere her son had taken his lodgings^ for that 
she was very uneasy about Celia, and thai she 
was afraid some violence had been done to her. 
Kennett replied that Celia had plenty of money^ 
and was very well off. Mrs. Holloway asked, 
where John could possibly get the money, for^ to her 
knowledge^ he wbs himself very destitute at the 
time. Kennett then replied, that Holloway had 
owned to her that he had received five pounds from 
the brother of Celia, and that he had given the 
whole of it to Celia herself. Mrs. Holloway was, 
however, not satisfied with this explanation, as upon 
the very face of it, it bore the stamp of improbability. 
She, therofore, expressed her determination to know 
where Celia was — ^for supposing, she said, you were 
in the family way, what would be your feelings t 
Ann Kennett then burst into tears, and said, I ans 
as uneasy about Celia as you are. This declaratioa 
on the part of Kennett augmented the fears of Mrs. 
Holloway, for it was now evident to her, from the 
prevarication and the tears of Kennett, that some 
steps had been taken against Celia of a most despe- 
rate and violent character. She found it, however,, 
impossible to elicit any thing, either from Kennett 
or her son, and she wasjfeft in all the painful feel- 
ings of anxiety and susj^se. 

Although we are in • possesion of all the circum- 
stances of Holloway 's conduct, subsequently to the 
.commission of the murder, yet, for reasons already 
stated, we refrain from inserting them in this part 
of our history; at the same time, we shall avail 
ourselves of that knowledge in explaining or rebut- 
ting any part of the evidence which was brought 
against the criminal when examined before the magis- 
trates. We will, however, give one extract from 
his narrative, as it will show the state of mind in 
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wfaidi he, was ^ after the commission of the horrid 
deed/ and- the faliacioos hopes which he entertained 
of regaining his wonted happiness. 

^^ Having thus far finished this horrid Tnnrder, 
** and having concealed every thin^^ belonging 
'^ to poor Celia, I thought in m^ own breast 
^^ that I was going to be happy, because I 
^^ should have no need to dread the parish 
^' officers ; but how much was I mistaken, for 
*^ I was constantly in dread of the law officers, 
** fearing lest the body should be discovered, 
" and for that purpose I used to go myself 
** every morning, or send Ann Kennett, to see 
^^ if all was right. I went the morning after I 
^^ bad buried the body, and found some of the 
^' dirt scratched away^ like as though a dog 
^^ had done it ; this gave me some uneasiness. 
" I replaced the dirt, but as I found nothing 
^* removed after that for a week or more, I soon 
^^ began to think that all was safe ; yet I was 
never happy, I was afraid to go to sea if it 
was rough, for fear judgment should over- 
" take me : however, I did the best I could to 
stifle all convictions that I had done wrong. All 
went on quietly, and^ as I hoped, would pass 
*^ undiscovered. I do not know that anything 
** passed worthy of notice until the body was 
*' discovered, only that I removed from Mar- 
** garet Street to High Street, where I was 
^^ living at the time of the discovery. One 
*^ reason^ however, why I made myself more 
'* happy was, because I never can remember 
''/that atiy trouble ever overtook me but for 
what I always bad warning of it by dreams 
or visions of the night ; but in this case 
I had not the least sign of approaching 
" trouble myself ; but my poor mother had a 
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^' dreatti, which might ha^e g^ivm mtf wmdm^. 
^^ but I took little or no notice of it ; the par- 
'' ticulars of which I do not rightly kfiow, fliid# 
** therefore, will not pretend to relate it." 
The latter part of this statement we know to be 
incolreot^ as HoUoway was fully informed of the 

Sarticttlars of his moth^*s dream, and always 6onsi- 
ered it as a warning of his fature destiny^ In the 
depicturing, boweveri of these horrid scenes of his 
life, some indulgence must be allowed him on the 
score of implicit accuracy ; our greatest sorprise is, 
that he could so compose his mind as to write them 
at all, or that the compulsory remembrance of them 
did not so horrify all his faculties, as to render him 
incapable of combining his ideas^ so as to adjust 
them in one connected narrative. In this particular, 
the autobiography of Holloway will form an era of 

' itself in the history of tiie human character ; for it 
stands alone without an example of the power with 
which conscience operates on the actions of man; 
and it further teaches us, that God does not leave 
himself without witness in the hearts of the Worst 
criminals that ever died in obedience to the laws ; 

^ that the Almighty will vindicate his laws even by the 
mouths of those who have most awfully violated 
them ; and that there is a fatuity inflicted upon the 
perpetrators of grievous crimes, which nothing but 
the superintending providence of an omniscient and 
all-powerful Being can account for, and which is 
sure, sooner or later, to bring about detection. 

Holloway speaking of the state of his mind after 
the murder had been committed describes it as sur- 
passing anything that the human mind* can conceive. 
He went daily to his work on the pier, but as to rest 
none could be obtained. He declares that he was 
afraid of his own shadow, and that whenever he 
heard footsteps behind him, bis heart shrunk within 
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biHi, for be dreaded tliat tbey were those ofthe officers 
of jcistice in pursuit of him. The only place in which 
be found himself secure was^ when he had rowed 
ont bis boat to sea^ and resting on his oars^ he ap< 
peared as if he were alone in the world. Sometimes 
a thought struck him, of remaining out at sea until 
ntgbtftill and then to return secretly to the town^ and 
having procured a small stock of provisions^ to 
return to his boat, and row to the coast of France. 
So determined was he at one time in taking this 
step, that he purloined a small compass from his 
employer, and the following night his plan was to 
be piit in execution. The prospect of a speedy 
departure from a place now tendered terrible to him 
by the remembrance of the deed which be had comt 
mitted in it, appears to have imparted to him a tem- 
porary composure ; but a powerful drawback hung 
Upon biin, and that was, the abandonment of Ann ^ 
Kennett, who at this time was pregnant by him, and 
considering the knowledge which he possessed of the 
share whidli she had taken in the late transactions, he 
reflected whether his abrupt and secret flight would 
not be construed into a tacit acknowledgment of his 
guilt, and consequently redound very materially to 
the injury, and perhaps ultimately to the deatii of 
the woman, whom he now considered as his law fid 
wife. To propose to her to accompany him in his 
flight, he knew, would be met by a decided refusal ; 
and even were she to oonsent, there were difiiculties 
attending her acoompariying him, which could not 
easily be surmounted, and were they even so fortu- 
nate as to reach the coast of France, she would then 
be^ a dog upon him in regard to any plans which he 
might form for his ultimate removal to a foreign 
country. 

He had as yet heard no public rumours afloat of 
a sn^Ncioug chiavact^ respecting the disappearaaee 
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of Celia. In conjunction with Ann Kennett, he bad 
industriously circulated the report, that Celia was 
gone to London^ in the capacity of a chamber-naaidy 
with a family who had been lately residing in 
Brighton, and the circumstance of none of her clothes 
being found, tended to corroborate the report. One 
night, however, Holloway had been to the copse to 
examine the state of the place where the remains of 
Celia were deposited, and speaking of this night, 
he describes it as one of the most awful of his life. 
The day had been uncommonly sultry, and towards 
evening there was every indication of an approach- 
ing storm. An unusual gloom appeared to bang 
upon the earth, and shortly before he arrived at 
the place of his destination, the thunder was heard 
muttering at a distance, and whilst he was standing 
over the dreadful scene of his guilt, the storm broke 
over him in all its fury. The lightnings appeared 
to play about him, as if he were the selected object of 
their fires, and in the roar of the thunder, he thought 
he heard the awful voice of his God, accusing him of 
his crime. Every flash that illumined the dreadful 
scene around him, appeared to him as a winged mes- 
senger of death ; he hid his face with his hands, and 
leaned against a tree for support. The sound of 
footsteps coming down the hill, roused him from the 
terrors of the moment ; but to be discovered there 
he knew would be construed into a confirmation of 
his guilt, were the body ever to be discovered. 
He laid himself flat on the ground — but still jhe 
horror of the scene had so disturbed his respiration^ 
that he feared his breathing might be heard. By 
the glare of the lightning, he ascertained the ap- 
proaching individual to be a common labourer on his 
way to Preston, and the sound of his footsteps, had 
no sooner died away, than Holloway sprang up, and 
summoning all the natural energy of his character, 
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ned precipitately towards Brighton. Little, how- 
ever, did Ube murderer think at the time, that it was 
this very storm, which was the chosen instrument of 
God to effect the detection of the crime- The rain 
had come down in torrents, and formed a chan- 
nel for itself in the midst of the copse, where the 
remains of Celia were deposited. On flowing over 
the newly turned earth of the grave, if a grave it 
may be called, a considerable portion of it was 
i)Fashed away, leaving exposed a part of the gar- 
ment of the deceased, which in a few days was to 
lead to the discovery of the mangled corpse. 

On Holloway's reaching the Hare and Hounds 
public-house, on the London road, he entered it to 
obtain some refreshment, and seating himself in the 
tap-room> he called for a jug of beer. There were 
then three men in the room, total strangers to him, 
and the wild and haggard appearance of Holloway 
did not operate as an inducement to them to enter 
into conversation with him. However, it was from 
the conversation of these men that Holloway first 
obtained the information, that some suspicions were 
afloat at Brighton, respecting the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Celia Holloway, and that in some 
instances those suspicions extended so far as to im- 
plicate her husband in the murder of her. It was 
some relief to the agitated feelings of Holloway, to 
hear that his person was unknown to them, but that 
his occupation was not, as it was told by one of them^ 
that he was a sailor, who worked on the Chain Pier. 
This information induced him to hide his features as 
much as possible ; for he thought, that, prompted by 
curiosity, they might visit the pier, and recognize him 
a^ the same individual, who had been drinking in their 
coinpahyin the public-house. He hurried over the 
refreshment3 that had been brought him, and having 
gained the dpen air, his feelings began to recover 
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frQm the |)i9ipful pppresajoa which tl^e l^te cu^q^ 1)^ 
qccftsioiied hiWt But Uie tonDeatipg; thought upw 
i|^^c;d biro, that the disappi^s^r^ce of C^Iia h*4 
l^pomQ ^le common t^lk of the towfi» and that i^t^ 
picion was abroad, that it was not voluntary oft b^r 
part, but that some act of vic^epoe had been qowr 

Sitted, towards her, if not death itself, Jle declares 
at on tbis night: hp bc^d not a piom^nt of ^leep. 
Daylight no sooner dawned thau hp wa^ on the 
Chain Pier, but here be bad no rpst ; every p^rsQ^, 
whom he saw coming through the turnstiles^ simU^ 
to those on the Strand bridge, be fancied to be si 
police-officer in search of him, and once, on seizing 
two men entering at the same time, he took prop),- 
pitately to bis boat and rowed out to spa, 

HoUoway now describes the situation of his mind 
to have been actually torturing to bim ; so great 
was the remorse of his conspiefiop, tbat Ufe^ w^, 
actually burtbensome to bim^ and ibe would b£(i^ 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the officers, x^ 
justice, bad he not been withheld by the conso^ou^n 
ness that he was not the only guilty person, and that 
there was another implicated in the crime whosQ, fate 
was closely Unked with his, and who would be imme- 
diately apprehended were he to surrender himself^ 
Considering he was qo longer safe in Brighton^ b^ 
made secret preparations for quitting the place altq-; 
gptber ; but in the mean time providepce was work/^ 
ing in secret to bring the horrid act tQ light, auii tq 
fall with its avenging spirit on the beads of tho^ 
who bad been guilty of it. 

^ A labouring man of the name of David Mask^Iif 
having once had occasion to enter the copse, ^ituaite 
by the side of the Lovers' -walk, near Preston, dis^ 
covered a piece of a woman's garment protruding 
through the mould, and on his attempting to pull 4 
put, it resists hi^ endeavpuiB to 4isplace it ; he then 
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j)oked the place with ^ stick, and a strong putrid 
snciell was emitted^ but at that time he desisted from 
aiiy further Examination^ treating it as a mattter of no 
very iSerious moment. This took place about three 
t^^eeks before the discovwy was made ; and if Hoi- 
loway had ever visited the spot after the storm whicli 
has been already mentioned^ he would have found 
that the torrents of rain had washed away the loose 
hiould, arid left the piece of gown protruding 
thrdug^ the ground^ the simple instrument selected 
by Providence for the discovery of the murder. 
Maskell communicated what he had found to some 
persons, but it was treated as a matter unworthy of 
any notice, until Friday the l2th b( August, .when 
MaskeU again went to the spot, accompanied by a 
Bsherman of the name of Gillam^ in order to have a 
further inspection. To adopt their own accoan^ 
they raked the earth with their hands^ foi>fid a strong 
stnell arise^ but they again returned bbine without 
iiiaking afiy discovery of what was buried b^aeatb; 
GiUam, however, was not satisfied with the resuH 
of his visits and on reaching home he communi- 
cated what he had discovered^ to his wife and mo^ 
ther. The curiosity of the women was; roused, and 
they agreed to go with him to the place, * to 
know all about it/ It may now be easily conceived 
that, as the affair had been communicated to two 
iemales, the period of secresy had expired. Coa^ 
jecture was heaped upon conjecture as to what 
coiild possibly be concealed under ground, and the 
most plausible conjecture to which they could arrive 
was, that it was the body of ap illegitimate child. 
That this conjecture was sufficient to rsuse the curi- 
osity of the females to the highest |Nrt;ch^ Bftay be 
feasily conceived, and the determination wa& conse* 
^Ueritly formed to rep4kr to the place on the folio w- 
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ing morning, and to investigate fully the contents 
of the grave, 

HoUoway, speaking of the night previously to the 
disQOvery of the murder^ says that it was one of 
the most torturing nights of his life ; he felt a 
presentiment within him' that his fate was drawing 
to a close^ but he appeared on a sudden to be under 
the influence of an irresolution of spirit, which was 
wholly foreign to his character, and which seemed 
to paralyse all the energies of his nature. One 
moment he was induced, before a living being was 
stirring, and whilst the darkness of the night would 
conceal him, to rise from his bed, and set forth, like 
Gain, his prototype, a wanderer upon the earth ; then 
the next, impressed with the doctrines of fatalism, 
he considered it to be in vain to fly frcMn the ven-' 
geance of the Almighty, for in whatever corner or 
nook of the earth he might conceal himself, there 
would the eye of God follow him, and bring him to 
punishment for his crimes. The sun- had just risen, 
be says, when he fell into a restless slumber, and 
dreamed that he was walking near the co[xse, in 
which he had deposited the remains of C5elia, when 
he saw a white figure approaching him, which he 
soon recognised to be Uelia herself. She looked 
exactly as she did on the night when he murdered 
her, the same unsuspicious smile sat upon her 
countenance, and, on coming up to him, she beck- 
oned him to follow hen He obeyed the summons, 
and she ted him to the spot where he had buried her 
remains, and pointing to it, she said, * They are 
gone.' He looked to the ground, the hole was 
there, but the contents of it were taken away. On 
a sudden two men rushed from amongst the trees, 
and seizing him by the throat, hurried him away. 
In the midst of this alarm he awoke, smd so strongly 
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was the dream impressed upon his recollection, that 
he regarded it as a warning to him that his crime 
had been discovered: but anxious to satisfy him- 
self^ he rose, and determined to repair to the copse, 
for the purpose of examining the grave, and to 
ascertain if there were anything which could lead 
to a discovery. He bent his course over the 
hills, and having arrived at the Hole in the Wall, 
his knees trembled under him, when casting his 
eyes to the spot where Celia's remains were depo- ' 
sited, he saw two women standing on the bank, 
apparently in anxious attention to something which 
was passing within the copse. Terror-struck, he 
was nearly falling to the ground, for at that early 
hour of the morning, it being about six o'clock, he 
was convinced that mere accident did not bring the 
females to the spot ; and as to any business, they 
could not have any to transact there at that early 
hour of the morning. After waiting a few seconds, 
he saw another woman and a man emerge from the 
copse, and concealing himself behind a wall, he 
detemjined to watch their motions. He saw them 
get over the stile at the Hole in the Wall, and direct 
their steps towards Preston. This circumstance 
gave him a momentary relief^ as he supposed that, 
if any discovery had been made, they would have 
returned immediately to Brighton ; and fearing, that 
if he prolonged his stay, he might be seen by some 
of the labourers going to their daily labour, he has- 
tened back to Brighton, and going into the first 
cofFee-shop that he found open, he meditated on the 
line of conduct it was prudent for him to pursue, 
and he ultimately came to the resolution to leave 
Brighton witlioul any further delay, and to make the 
best of his way to the metropolis. 

In the meantime, however, the work of discovery 
was going on. Agreeably to their resolution, Gil- 
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laiti, his trifd, her mother, and a Mrft. Shdflodk, ffe- 
paired to the copse at about six o'clock Iti th^ 
morning; arid it was two of these females tibalf 
Holloway saw standing on the bank. Th^j iiimp^ 
diately began to prosecute their researdbes, aiid 
half a yard of a woman's dress was first freed frbfA' 
the earth ; and being now convinced that a huttisin 
being Was buried beneath, they went imrnediately 
to the constable at Preston, .who returned Wftfi 
them ; and, by the use of a spade, they expdSed to 
view a spectacle the most revolting and appaUlfiff J 
— »thfe thighs of a human being, and the trunk oi a 
female form, inclosed in a pait of stays, and wrapped 
round with a linen garment, the whole in a most 
putrid state, and a foetus, of what, on examination^ 
turned out to be a male child, protruding from the 
trunk. 

The spot where these parts of the mutilated body 
were found, is in a sort of hoUdw retreat, ov6rhung 
by the branches of trees, a little to the left of the 
narrow footpath which serpentines up the ascent in 
a zigzag direction from the spot called the * Hole 
in the Wall,' leading to Church Hill. Although 
this is a solitary path, it is nevertheless much fre- 
quented, being favourable to the soft whisperings 
of love-sick swains, and to the confessions of love- 
inspired damsels. Here, beneath the shady bower, 
has many a declaration of love been made, and faith 
plighted in return. It is the sweethearts' arbour, 
screened from the prying looks of cold-hearted ob- 
servers: and this spot, consecrated to the tender 
passion, was selected by the murderer to receive in 
its bosom a part of that female form which he had 
first relentlessly deprived of life, and then separated 
limb from limb. 

The news of the horrid deed spread likfe wildfire ; 
—hundreds flocked to thfc spot ;— the gartneitit WaS 
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^ 70tp. (^jtrlp^i ^nd ^prly.^^ed by tbe populace. 
Pj^^uiry w^s npw busily set on foot. The pattern of 
^^ e ff^qn^L Qonre^popdia^ with that of ^ gown 
WJl^ioE Ceji^ HoJlQivay wa^ known, to bai^ wofh, led 
tf]| t^Q sijppositjon that sh% was the unfortupate wo* 
ffiaoi/p^t of whosf^ corDse had been dUoovered. 
"f |)e> iU-tfeatmeni she bad qonstaptly received from 
mx. hiisbaiid cjuickly connected hin), in the nunds of 
tfte peoplei with the foul deed ; ^nd her sudden and 
q[fy$fterious disappearance was corroborative that she 
s\m fifiillen a victim to bis diabolical passions. 
,, Speaking of the day on wbicb the discovery was 
ifiai^, Hqlloway s^y?,— 

'' Thus things past on until the day came 
. ^ • (;hat the discovery was made. A person came 
, ;' to nie at the Pier^ and said that a body was 
'' jfoQnd near Preston^ and that the legs and 
-' arips w^^ cut oflF, You may guess my feel- 
ings^ { thought I should have dropped; 
bfit in a hff minutes* I recovered myself, and 
'^ bi^an to coiisider what I had best to do. 
f^ How^yer, in a little time I left the pier, and 
'• yrent hofne^ md told Ann Xennett what was 
'' the matter. { b^d not been home long, be- 
'^ fare my poor dear mother came up to me. She 
^' piud, that it was reported that the body that 
^' lyas found had been proved tp be the body of 
** Door Celia* She was nearly out of her mind. 
^' 1 bade bcr be calm, for she might depend 
- upon it it was not Celia ; and even if it was^ 
^* that she might rest assured that I was an 
*' innpoent person with regard to being the 
'' murderer ; but I sftid, Mother, that I will not 
*' beljeye it is her» She then earnestly entreated 
^' n)e to tell her where she was. I said, I do 
" mt fw certainty know, but have every reason 
'flip MieNQ sb^ ^9 ^iv^ aod dcan|^ Wf41. My 
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'^ mother then left tne in great distress of mind, 
" because I would not satisfy her where pool* 
Celia was. As soon as I had got rid of 
my mother, I gave Ann Kennett directions 
^' concerning the getting of my wages, and to 
bring the best part of my clothes to me at 
Black Rock public-house, about a mile from 
" where I lived ; and I then left the house, and 
*^ went to the place appointed to'meet Kennett, 
** I had not waited long, before she came with 
" a bundle of my clothes, and again returned, 
" to get the money due to me at the pier, and 
^* the remainder of my clothes. But when 
" she came back the second time, she told 
'^ me that it was all a mistake, for that it was 
*' a young woman that was lost at the races, 
" and the mother and father had been and 
*' owned the body ; and I concluded in my own 
breast that it might be so ; yet at the same 
time it looked very unlikely. But I was 
resolved to return and go down to my 
'* mother's, to learn from hef what she had 
" heard about it. But when I got there, she 
" told me that she knew nothing about it, only 
" that it was a young woman. We left there 
*' again ; but we wanted to take something with 
us that we had forgotten. Ann Kennett was 
to go round to oih* lodgings and get it, and 
then was to come to me in Chapel-street. 
*' But when she got there, some officers were 
^* at the house waiting to take me when I came 
** home ; but she coming first, they took her to 
*' the black hole. I waited for her return until I 
was tired, and then went to the house to know 
the reason ; and having learnt where she 
"was, I immediately went down and gave my- 
" self up to one of the officers, named Thoburn. 
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^^ When I got into the watchhouse> I told them 
'' who I was, and gave them to understand that 
^^ I had sent her (Celia) away to go to London^ 
'^ and that I had not seen her since. In* regard 
^^ to their usage of me I shall not complain ; 
^^ bat I think that the way and manner in which 
^^ Kennett was used by the keeper of | the 
'^ black hole ought to be made known. On 
'- account of her b^ng taken so on a sudden^ 
^' it threw her into a perspiration ; and when 
'* she got there she drank ^ large quantity of 
'' cold water, which gave her the spasms ; and 
^^ as she was pregnant, it no doubt added 
'^ greatly to the pain. She begged first of them 
^^ to send for a doctor, and she would pay what 
^' he charged. This was, however, positively 
^^ rofused^ and said be would fetch no doctor 
'' at all, even if ^e died. She then begged of 
'^ bun to let her have a little English gin. He 
"would not, however, let her have that, but 
"told her, with many oaths, not to lie there 
" making a noise ; and if she did not hold her 
^* tongue^ he would be d — d if he did not 
" make her. She said she could not hold her 
" tongue, her pain was so great ; and if he 
" would not let her have what sbe had asked 
" for, with tears she desired he would let her 
*^ have, for God's sake, a little warm water, or 
" she should die. At first, he would see her 
" d-— <i first ; and, to my knowledge, after that, 
** she lay four hours in the deepest agony ; and 
*' when she had recovered, he then brought her 
" a little warm water in a basin, and told her 
" that was more than she deserved. Now this 
'' man was an officer of justice, and a husband 
^'aod a father, who has himself got a child 
" transported. Remember, this was as soon 
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'' as she had been taken : she bad not (90 much 
'^ as had any examination to prove whether she 
'^ was at all concerned in the business or no ; 
^^ and if she had, it was not his place to punish 
'^ her until he was authorized* But such is his 
** brutish disposition towards every unfortunate 
*^ person that comes under his tyrannical hands, 
" that he considers^ before tried or after^ whe- 
*' ther innocent or guilty, that they are sent 
^' there for punishment. I think in that his 
" views are quite wrong, and that he ought to 
^^ be given to know his duty^ and stopped in 
'^ his tyrannical proceedings over poor pri- 
" soners. 

^ '^ Oh, that those who are now living in sin 
*^ and folly, especially the youngs could but feel 
'^ as I now feel^ and see as plain as I now see^ 
" the dreadful effects of sin ! Would they, 
" think you, continue in sin ? I think not. 
'* For, at the most, I am sure fhat I have not 
*' more than a month to live. And can I, or 
" any one, ensure our lives one moment? No ! 
*^ the command is, * Watch and pray, that ye 
" enter not into temptation : ye know neither 
** the day nor the hour that the Son of Man 
" Cometh.' Oh, how many instances have we 
*^ had of the truth of this blessed declaration ! 
How many of our neighbours have risen in 
good health from their beds, and gone 
" forth with a cheerful countenance to pur- 
" sue their dailv labour ; and, perhaps, the 
" day before had. looked out so much work to 
" do on the succeeding day, they have been 
" employed but a few minutes with ike design 
" to perform the before-mentioned task, when 
" the messenger of death is sent with a cora- 
^' mission to cut the little thread of life, and in 
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^^ ane noment^they are summoQed to stand 
. ^^ before the. Judge of the quick and the dead ; 
^ - and O^ how shocking the thought, if unpre- 
^' pared ! how shall they be able to answer for 
^^ any one sin committed by them against a 
^^ good and gracious God ! No^ we cannot 
• - answer, or make one just or well-founded 
^' excuse for the most triQing sin that we have 
^^ been guilty of; no means have been left 
^' untried to persuade us to repent^ return, and 
^^ live. Turn ye, turn ye; why will you die, O 
^^ house of Israel ? What can be more en- 
^^ couraging than these words ? and after such 
^^ a blessed invitation, if men will not reform 
*' and live, whose fault is it if they be eternally 
■^ damned? |t is their own ; for the Scriptures 
*' dedare they have Moses and the Prophets ; 
^' let them hear them, and if you will not 
^^ believe them, our blessed Lord himself 
'^ declares, that unbelief has taken such deep 
'' root in your hearts, that should one come 
** frOTii the dead, ye would not believe them. 
*^ Why not believe what the Scriptures say ? 
^' Is there any just reason? Will you rather 
•^ suffer eternal torments through unbelief, 
*- than, by believing in the blessed Son of God, 
^^ obtain, through what he hath done and suf- 
^* fered, life everlasting ? If you will not be- 
^* lieve, hell must be your portion. But believ- 
-^ ing is not all, devils believed and trembled ; 
^' but in them what was wanting ? I answer, 
** Jove; they knew and believed that he was 
" indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world, but 
^^ they bated his laws ; his holy heavenly mind 
^^ was worse than poison to their hellish furious 
'^ minds ; . but be that as it may, my views are, 
^^ that believing is the beginnipg of our pilgri- 
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" grima^, for without believing we cannot be 
'' saved, and without seeing ourselves in and 
" of ourselves nothing, we cannot be saved — 
" without love none can be saved*— without 
/* charity none can reign with Christ in glory — 
^' and without feeling our need of a Saviour, 
'^ we cannot be cleansed from our sins — and 
^^ without being washed in that fountain of 
'^ blood drawn from EcnmanueFs veins^ hot one 
^^ sin can be washed away^ for there is no* 
" other name given under heaven whereby we 
^^ can be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ 
*^ the righteous ; and being washed from our 
•* sins, one thing yet is needful : for the word 
^^ of God declares, without holiness no man 
*^ shall see the Lord ; and again^ our blessed 
^^ Lord himself gave this one command, Be ye 
" perfect, even - as your Father whic^ is in 
*^ heaven is perfect. Was this command given, 
*^ think you, without being needful to salva- 
*^ tion? But some may ask. How is thb to be 
" obtained ? I answer, search the Scriptures, 
'^ and see if it is possible for a soul to enter 
^^ heaven that dies in. its sins ; as it is expressly 
^^ said, except you repent^ you shall all like- 
** wise perish : he that believeth shall be saved ; 
*' but he that believeth not^ shall be damn^. 
*^ But for encouragement it is said, Whosoever 
'Vcalleth on the name of the Lord shsdl be 
^^ saved ; therefore, it is plain, that no man can 
'^ be saved without works, nor by works alone, . 
'* for all that I have mentioned, and much more, 
" is necessary for salvation." 
It is difficult to determine in some particulars, 
what character ought to be given to Uie foregoing 
rhapsody, but in others the task is very easy ; when, 
however, we assert, that it is written on the same 
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slieet in iirhioh he has detailed the faotrifying* 
manner in which he disposed of the body of his 
nmrdered victim^ we are actually strnck with won* 
dei^, how a man, with the conscionsness ^at he had 
committed a crime at which almost the demons of 
hell would shudder, could the next moment, after he 
had finished his description of it in ^ii its dreadful 
details, turn to his God^ and flatter himself that he 
had obtained so much grace in his eyes as to expect 
his pardon. 

If that hope be founded on his present *penitence^ 
it is a foundation weak and unsubstantial ; if it be 
founded on the well-known attributes of the Deity, 
the very grant of the pardon to such an accursed 
criminal becomes a direct falsification of them. If 
crime be not met by its corresponding punishment, 
what becomes of the justice of God? The mere exist- 
ence of faiths strong as he may suppose it to be 
implanted in his breast, will throw but a scruple 
into the scale in which his actions on earth will be 
weighed, and according* to the preponderancy of 
which^ the mercy and clemency of his God will be 
dealt forth to' him. We are bold enough to express 
our opinion, that if the last hours of this desperate 
cold-blooded murderer, who showed no mercy what- 
ever to his victim, are to be exhilarated with the 
hope, that he will reci&ive from his God that mercy 
which he himself refused to others^ one of the most 
important barriers is broken down whidi separates 
vice fronb virtue, and guilt from innocence ; and that 
the doctrine ought thenceforth to be exploded> that 
vice brills with it its own punishment, virtue its 
own reward. In a very recent circumstance, and 
we allude to the execution of the Resurrectionist 
Bishop *9 the truth of the foregoing remarks is in a 

* A full and aiitbentic history of the murders committed by 
the noted Resurrectionists, Bishop and Williams, with their Con« 
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gHoA degree eoriH>hor»tod bjrt^a'clei^maii faimsdf 
who attended upon the oriminal in his lust liouri» 
although* at the iaooe tim^d we ownpt bestow ov? m-^ 
qualified approbation on the motive which promipted 
the worthy minister to pursue the line of eonduet 
which he adopted. Salvation is not the attendant upon 
mere ednfession ; there is still something wanting of 
greater import to ensure salvation^ than the mere 
confession of our crimes, andi thei^fore^ we hold that 
minister to be highly culpable, who, for the purpose 
of extorting a confession^ will make it one of the 
qualiQcations of salvation* In regard, however, to 
the hope of the forgiveness of God, Bishop asked 
the Hev. Mr, Williams, ^la there no hope of for^ 
giveness from God?' iThe clergyman answers 
him by saying, he could not venture to give him an 
assurance of mercy ; a man approaching the pre? 
senoe of his Maker, with hia hands stained with the 
blood of his fellow-creatures, aught hardly to expect 
it. Bishop then said^ ' Surely, sir, there is hope of 
mercy to a repentant sinner. Was not the thief 
on the cross pardoned?' • Yes,' replied Mr. Wil- 
liams, ' but he had no knowledge of our bless^ 
Redeemer till that moment ; but jfou have from 
your mrlmt dayf been brought to know Christ, and 
have rejected bis precepts. Besides, yours can- 
not be called a true repentance; it is inoom* 
plete — yours is more the fear of human punishment, 
in consequence of your offence being discovered, 
than the repentance of a Chfistian. The first step 
towards a true repentance is a full and optn confes- 
sion of your crimes ; still I exhort you to pray with 
all the sincerity and fervour you are capable of, and, j^* 
as the mercy of God is unbounded, your prayer may 
obtain favour in his sight.' ^ 

^essiona, is now in the eourse of publication, by the publishers of 
"»i» Work. 

'A ^■ 
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We shall make no other comments on this quota- 
tion, than where the subject is immediately applicable 
to the case of HoUoway. We would ask, in the first 
place, is the repentance of HoUoway complete, or*. 
has it not been forced upon him by the fear of the 
punishment, which he dreads will be awarded to him 
on account of his atrocious guilt ? He was himself 
brought up in the precepts of Christ, and he neg- 
lected and wholly lost sight of them, until circum- 
stances compelled him to return to them ; in fact, his 
religion altogether appears to us to be a kind of a 
great*-coat religion, which he puts on and takes off just 
as his convenience suits him. To designate Hollo- 
way as^a genuine religious character, imbued with 
the^.real spirit of Christianity, would be a direct and 
manifest falsification ; and we then feel ourselves 
Under the necessity of giving him credit for just so 
much religion, as his immediate circumstances re- 
quired, and which he never would have exhibited at 
all had not those circumstances intervened. 

HoUoway having deUvered himself up to the au- 
. thoritles, although not as the murderer of Celia, 
' of whose Jatf he pretended to be ignorant, the whole 
town of "Brighton and its neighbourhood were struck 
wit^ horror at the commission of such an atrocious 
deed. . The discovery was made on the Friday, and 
on Sunday morning tliousands were seen wendini 
their way towards Preston, to which place the truni 
and limbs had been removed enclosed in a wooden 
box, and deposited in Mr. Stanford's barn, to await 
the view of the coroner's jury. It was disgrace- 
ful to observe, that this melancholy scene was con- 
verted into an exhibition, by the mercenary being to 
whose care, we suppose, the remains were confided. 
Whatever may be said of the civUization of the 
English, they are, in some particulars, very little 
removed firom a state of barbarity ; everything has 
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one great commanding principle to govern it^ and 
that is^ money. A price was asked to see this revolting 
spectacle^ and hundreds paid for the view of it^ from 
which^ under any other circumstances, they would 

f perhaps have turned away with disgust and horror, 
n the mean while, however, the surgeons examined 
the remains, and persons were engstged to search for 
the rest of the body, but for some time their search 
was unavailing. 

On the Sunday morning, a respectable jury was 
empanelled at the Crown and Anchor, Preston, and 
Holloway and Kennett were present at the examina- 
tion of the witnesses. The space in front of the 
house was covered with an anxious multitude, and 
the investigation lasted six hours, commencing at 
eleven in the forenoon. 

David Maskell sworn. — ^I live at Brighton, am a 
labourer. Nearly three weeks ago, last Monday fort- 
night, in the afternoon, I went into the Rottingdean 
plantation, in Preston parish. As I was stooping to 
the earth I fancied some of the ground had been 
moved. I poked some of the mould away with a 
stick, and saw a piece of red garment come up ; I 
then pulled the dirt over again, and went home 
about my business. I went home and spoke of it ; 
my wife said it might be a base child buried. I 
spoke to a man on the top oMlJhurch Hill about it, 
and to most of the people I met. I did not go to 
any magistrate or police-officer about it: did not 
know the prisoner before. When I pulled the stick 
up^ it smelt strong : don't know the female now pre- 
sent. I mentioned it to Gillam's wife ; Gillam and 
I came over to the spot last Friday night between 
six and seven o'clock. Gillam scratched the dirt 
away, and we saw a piece of the clothes, and searched 
no further ; we did not ffo to any police-officer. The 
smell on the Friday nignt was very strong* 
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Hie coroner here animadverted in strong terms on 
the gross indifference, bordering on criminality, of 
the witness, in concealing so long what had occurred 
to him. 

John Hargraves sworn. — I live at Brighton, am 
a surgeon. Saturday morning, about nine o'clock, 
was sent for by the Preston parish authorities to see 
the body of a female that had been dug up. I went ; 
the body was lying in a shed in Preston parish ; the 
body was in a mutilated and decomposed state. 
There were no head, arms, nor legs, bu tthe thighs 
were lying by the side ; they were taken out at the 
sockets ; they seem to have been cut oflF by a butcher. 
It is difficult to sever the ligaments of the large joints 
as in this case. I discovered the sex. I attended the 
dissection to-day, with Mr. Richardson and Mr. 
Lawrence; we found the abdomen distended, and 
on opening the body, found a large foetus, a perfectly 
formed male child : deceased must have been far 
advanced in pregnancy, which proves that two lives 
were sacrificed at the same time. The presumption 
is that the child was living, and that labour had 
begun, resulting from violence; suppose deceased 
to have been dead about three weeks; have no 
means of knowing how death was produced ; have 
not seen the head ; sh^ld think that an examination 
would not enable me to say whether poison had 
been administered. 

Daniel Richardson sworn. — I am a surgeon, 
and live at Brighton. Opened the body of the 
deceased ; on first sight there was a protrusion of a 
child's head ; opened the abdomen and the uterus, and 
discovered that it was a male child, of about seven 
or eight months' formation ; with regard to the 
thorax it remains in statu quo. The head was severed 
off at the sixth cervital vertebra. 
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Tlie surgeons, at the request of tbe Coroner, kere 
went to complete their view. 

Gabriel Gillam sworn. — ^Last Friday, Maskell 
came, to my door, and said, he had been to the 
place to have another look. I asked him what he 
went there for? He told roe he had been to the 
shaw near Stanford's bam, and thought that there 
was something there that had no business there. 
About six o'clock that evening we went together to 
the place ; he showed me the spot, and I scratched 
the dirt away with. my hands, and I got hold of a 
piece of the garment, and kept raking away the dirt 
all around. 

[The female who related to us, at Brighton, this 
part of the history, gave it rather a ludicrous cha- 
racter, by informing us, that during the search by 
Gillam and his companion, either the leaves of the 
trees began to rustle violently, or some ox began 
to bellow close to them, or the sheep began to bleat, 
but whatever else might have been the cause, the two 
honest fellows began to be alarmed, and very deli- 
berately left the spot, unwilling to extend their exa- 
mination any further, until they were favoured with 
the presence of daylight.] 

I then went home, continued Gillam, and told my 

wife and mother. I could ni|| rest that night ; my 

wife and mother said they would go with me-in the 

,^ morning to be satisfied what it was. Saturday 

^ morning, about a quarter past six, my wife, 

mother, myself, and Mrs. Sherlock, went to the 

place. I drew about half a yard of the garment out 

of the ground, and tore if off; my wife said it was 

a grown person's gown. We went down to Mr. 

Elphick's, the constable at Preston, and told him all 

^ I knew. We went back with a spade ; I first dug out 

one thigh. J said to the constable, ' This is a shin 
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of beef/ I then dug with the spade, and dug out 
the other thigh. Elphick said, he thought it wag 
pork. My mother said, it was strange it should be 
buried in woollen and linen. I tiien dug up what 
seemed a bundle ; it turned out to be a body 
covered with clothes^ tied round with a string. I 
cut the stringy and pulled the clothes away, and then 
discovered the busk of the stays : we were then sure 
it was the body of a female. The body seemed 
wrapped up in clothes. We then came down to 
Preston. We searched all about the spot for the 
head, arms, and legs, but found neither ; the stays 
were on the body, but the gown appeared to have 
been wrapped loosely round, the 3kirts turned up^ 
and tied with a string. I tfiink it was a petticoat 
string — it was made into a bundle. 

Catherine Bishop sworn. — ^[It may not be super- 
fluous to remark, that this witness is the sister of 
Gelia, of whom HoUoway always speaks in his nar* 
rative with so much severity. The tone of her evi- 
dence evidently betrays a deep and settled animo- . 
sity against HoUoway, but it is, perhaps^ excusable^ 
on account of the treatment which her sister received 
from him.] 

I am the wife of Henry Bishop, and live in Brigh- 
ton. My husband is s^bourer ; Celia HoUoway was 
my sister. She was married, about six years ago, to 
John HoUoway, a bricklayer; had only seen him 
twice ; saw my sister last, about nine weeks ago ; 
she lodged with me in Cavendish-place ; my sister 
and HoUoway never lived long together. I left my 
sister in the lodgings in Cavendish-place ; I moved 
away. [This is the time^ it will, be remembered, 
that HoUoway accuses Bishop of taking all the 
furniture from Celia, and leaving her without a 
bed to lie on.] HoUoway left my sister when bIh^ * 
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was pregnant^ and enlisted in the Blockade Service. 
The children are both dead ; the first was still-born ; 
if she had been spared another months she would 
have had a third child. We had been living together 
about two months. I knew my sister was preg- 
nant ; if she had lived, she would have been de- 
livered about the middle of next month. Her hus- 
band came to see her once while she lived in Spring- 
street ; he was taken up by the parish. While we 
lived in Cavendish-place, to allow her a mainte- 
nance, he was to pay her two shillings a week, 
which he sent by his other woman. He was living 
with another woman. She came to my sister when 
he was taken up, and wished her to go and see 
HoUoway in the black hole. 

This statement is at variance with that of Hollo- 
way. It will be remembered that he states, that 
the parish-officers came to him on the pier, on 
which he jumped into his boat, and that on his 
explaining the business to them, they went away, 
expressing their determination to institute an inquiry 
into the business, but no mention whatever is made 
of HoUoway having been taken into custody. It is 
possible that Bishop may allude to another. time. that 
HoUoway might have been in arrears with the pay- 
ment of the weekly stipend ^t the same time, as 
no mention whatever is ro^e of such being the 
case by HoUoway, we are led to conclude that both 
he and Bishop refer to the same period, but to which 
of the two belief is to be attached, is a very difficult 
point to decide. 

Bishop, in her evidence, proceeds to state — ^Ann 
Kennett is the person who brought my sister the 
money. I produce a piece of figured cotton from 
my quilt, it corresponds with that dug out. I 
should be able to identify the stays, from the parti- 
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cular manner in which they were mended. I have 
just examined a pair of stays ; am certain they are 
my sister's, and the same she mended when we 
were living together 

By a Juror. — Holloway treated my sister very 
ill ; he almost starved her. My sister was in ser- 
vice when she was away from her husband. 

By Holloway. — Never saw Holloway lift his 
hand against my sister ; never saw them together 
but twice ; once some years ago, and the last time^ 
when he was taken up by the parish-officers. 

Taking the case from this view, the truth of Hol- 
loway having been taken into custody by the parish- 
officers is in favour of Mrs. Bishop. Holloway was 
himself present when she made the declaration ; and 
he could easily have disproved her evidence had it 
been contrary to the truth. As it has been the en- 
deavour of certain individuals, from interested mo- 
tives, to throw discredit on the statements of Hollo- 
way, we have determined to act in the most impartial 
manner, and to point out those discrepancies which 
appear in the evidence of the witnesses against him, 
with those statements which are contained in his own 
narrative. We thro.w no blame upon Mrs. Bishop 
for the animosity which she displays towards the 
man who had destroved the happiness of hter sister, 
and ultimately, by liR murderous hand, consigned 
her to an untimely grave, under circumstances of the 
most horrifying nature ; but at the ^ame time let us 
give Holloway the fullest advantage arising from his 
own statements, when they are not circumstantially 
disproved by indisputable testimony. 

By a Juror. — 1 have no reason to believe that 
she was unfaithful to him. She was always very 
fond of him. 

• By Holloway.— Did I leave her, except for po- 
verty? 
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Witness. — ^You never lived with her bat to suit 
your own purposes. 

By a JuBOR. — Deceased has said that Holloway 
has frequently threatened to be the death of her. 
When she went to him to Bognor, he said he woold 
stab her ; and she replied, ' Here we be^ life for 
life : if you take my life, somebody else will kill 
you.' 

Amelia Symonds, sworn. — I am the wife of James 
Symonds. I live at No. 4, Cavendish-place North, 
Brighton ; know Celia Holloway ; have known her 
from a child ; we were brought up together ; she 
was a married woman ; her husband's name was 
John Holloway ; she lodged with me about four 
months. [It may be remembered that it was with 
the husband of this witness that Holloway spoke so 
positively to the incontinency of Celia.] She came 
with her sister ; the sister left her at the lodging, 
where she remained till her husband fetched her 
away. I saw her the last time» four weeks last 
Thursday. In the afternoon of that day, John Hol- 
loway came to our house, and went up stairs into 
the deceased's room, and took her away with him. 
She came down and took tea with me before she 
left. Holloway was there at the time ; they seemed 
very friendly, and she went away quite comfortable. . 
It was nearly four o'clock whJd they left our house. 
She told me that he had been in the morning to fetch 
her clothes away in her boxes, and they had agreed 
to live together again. There was no lock nor 
hinge to any of the boxes, and the small box had no 
lid. She told me her husband was going to look 
after a lodging-house. She kept her clothes in two 
trunks, one largish, and the other small. ' When she 
went away, she had on a half-mourning cotton gown ; 
the pattern was a small leaf. I did not expect her 
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to (Dome baek to live with tne, bat I expected to see 
her, and enquired for her several times of an old 
aequaintance where she used to go ; and a great 
many neighbours came to our house to enquire^ but 
^e never could hear anything of her. I have seen 
and ekamiited the pair of stays produced, and can 
swear that they were the deceased's ; she had them 
on the day she left. She was very still about her 
husband. She was thirty-two years of age. She 
was a quiet, inoflFensive woman. Holloway allowed 
his wife two shillings a week ; we assisted her. She 
has frequently been for two or three days with no- 
thing to eat, except what we gave her. Ann Ken- 
nett always brought the money from her husband. 
Deceased used to put herself in a terrible passion 
with this woman, because she thought her husband 
was living with her. Never saw anything improper 
in the conduct of deceased ; never heard her say that 
her husband had threatened her ; believe her to have 
been a chaste woman. She was pregnant, and ex- 
pected to lie in at the latter end of this months or the 
beginning of next. 

Mr. John Hargraves* examination resumed. — 
Mr. Richardson and myself have since made a fur- 
ther examination of the body. We have opened 
the thorax, and made g, further incision in the abdo- 
men, and have minutely examined the whole of the 
viscera, from the oesophagus down to the bladder, 
and see no appearance to indicate that the deceased 
was otherwise than in a state of health, previously 
to the fatal catastrophe. With the exception of a 
little inflammatory symptom, attended with a slight 
extravasation of blood from the second to the seventh 
rib on the right side, which might have happened 
from a blow or a fall, we find no mark of external 
violence. There is nothing in the appearance of the 
body to indicate the cause of death. 
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Mr. D. Richardson was again examihed, and be 
corroborated the preceding testimony, adding^ that 
it did not appear that a saw had been used. All the 
limbs were separated at the joints. 

Amelia Symonds^ resworn. — (Pieces of a deal 
box, covered with paper, produced, stained with 
blood.) Believe these pieces to have been part of 
deceased's boxes, and the same in which her clothes 
were taken from my house. Have heard deceased 
say that her husband belonged to the blockade. 

William Hely sworn. — I live in Edward-street, 
Brighton. Last Thursday, whilst I was reaping a 
field for Mr. Chatfield, I found the two pieces of a 
box and some rope now produced. The wood had 
the imprint in blood of a man's hand. It was about 
four rods from the place where the body was found 
that I found the pieces and the rope ; it is king's 
rope. I have served seventeen years in the artil- 
lery. The rope produced has the thread wove in it. 

Charles Orchard sworn. — I live at 86, Pimlico, 
Brighton ; am a labourer. Found the head and 
side of a box on Saturday, about half-past twelve, 
in the dyke, about fifty yards above where the body 
was found. 

Frances Symonds. — Am nine years old, and 
daughter to the witness Sygionds. Knew Celia ; 
she lived at my mother's ; remember Jbhn Hollo- 
way corning to fetch her away about a month ago. 
I saw him take the great trunk away ; it was tied 
round with a rope ; there was no rope about our 
house ; the rope was about the size of the rope on 
the table ; the pieces produced belonged to Celia's 
box, taken away by HoUoway. Celia wanted to 
Know where he was going to take the trunk to, and 
Sb ^^ .^^® ^^s going to take it to a lodging-house, 
said ^^ V ^^y could she not go with him ? and he 
' You will have enough of going once/ Hoi- 
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Ittway V«^as gone above an hour, and Celia said, 

* There he is gone with my clothes and the baby's 
things.' She cried like anything. He came twice 
for the things. In the afternoon I saw him and 
Celia go away together after tea. 

Frances Hawkins sworn. — I am the wife of Peter 
Hawkins ; live at 5, Cavendish-place North ; knew 
Celia HoUoway well. A month ago last Thursday, 
saw HoUoway go to Mrs. Symonds' about 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon; he came out about 12; he had a 
trunk with him ; it was Celia's ; it was corded. I 
was not asked to lend a cord, not did lend a cord ; 
lie came again about 2, and about an hour after he 
went away with Celia : she had a little basket with 
her. I have never seen her since. Celia told us 
she was often afraid to go to bed with him, for fear 
he should murder her by his side. The last time he 
came to see her, it was a few days before he fetched 
her away, it was nearly 1 1 o'clock at night. I heard 

him say to Celia, * You d d b h, I'll reward you 

for this;* it was the day he had sent the woman 
Ann Kennett up with the money, and they (the wo- 
men) had a tiff. Mr. Symonds got up, and put him 
Out of doors. She wished him ' good night.' I told 
her not to wish him good night. He said to me, 

* You don't know so much of me as a good many, or 
you would mind your p's and q's.' Celia told me 
that HoUoway was married to Ann, the woman he 
was living with. When the two women quarrelled 
in the morning, Celia pulled Ann's cap and bonnet, 
and crumpled the bonnet. 

James Symonds sworn. — ^When I put HoUoway 
out of doors, in consequence of his abusing his wife, 

he said, * You d d b h, I'll do for you before 

many days/ This might have been a fortnight be- 
fore Celia left our house. He said before I came 
down stairs that night, * What have you been to 
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Harper for?' I^arper is tl)Q a^sist^nt-oyerseer, ^Yw* 

may deppnd upon it you will rue for it. D p U.^ 

madam, you are not going to frighten me.' I beard 
no threats. I ordered him out. He said, * TfVhj^re hjs 
wife was, there he would come.\ I told h^m lie, 
should keep a quiet tongue then. When % h^rd 
that she had gone with him, \ said, I thought ho 
would make off with her. Celia was a very cleanly, 
inoffensive woman, of prudent character ; she w^s 
never out after 9 o'clock; have known her fojf years* 
^he first had two shillings a week, and then I believo 
he only sent her one shilling and sixpence ; she was 
so distressed, she could pay no rent, and my wife 
frequently gave her victuals. 

William Elphick sworn. — I am constsible .of 
Preston. Saturday morning I went with GiUam^ 
and dug up the trunk and two thighs. We cpvered 
up what we had discovered, and went to Mr. Town- 
send, the clergyman. He went with me to Mr, 
Stanford's, and we all then went back and dug up 
the body, which was without arms, legs, or hea4 ; 
the two thighs were lying near the body on t\\e left 
side. I took off the stays from the body to-day ; 
they are. the same the witnesse3 have seen an4 
sworn to. 

James Feldwicke sworn. — I am night-const^ble 

of Brighton. Saturday nigbf I was on duty, tlol? 

loway came to the watch-room alone. He said, 

^ Hearing that the officers were after him, and that 

he was wanted, being suspected of the murder of his 

wife at Preston, he came forward.* He declared be 

was innocent, and knew nothing of the murder ; he 

said, * The last time he saw his wife, which hq 

thought was about three weeks ago, he went with 

»er on the London road, beyond the publio-housCi 

^^d that he accompanied^her as far as the woodeii 

'euce, on the Prestoa side of the dairy, and that h^ 
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left her tKere vnih a box in the after part of the day, 
to go to London when a coach came by. She had 
ten pounds in money with her. I asked him hovf 
she came by it. He told me, ' He gave her nine 
pounds himself, and the other one pound she had 
by her own saving.' I knew him oy the name of 
Goldsmith; he was brought to the watch-house a few 
nights before for a rdw. The woman Ann Kennett 
was ih custody before Holloway gave himself iip. 

The following is a copy of the entry inade by the 
night-constable in the report-book. 

" Past ten o*clock, came to the watch-room, Wil- 
liam Goldsmith, alias HoUoWay, and stated, that un- 
derstanding he was suspected of being the murderer 
bf his wife, he came to surrender himself He said, 
about three weeks ago, he went with his wife on the 
London road, to the end of the wooden fence> be- 
yond the dairy, where he left her with a box to go to 
London by the coach that might pass, to a friend's 
f house at Holborn-bridge, and he has not seen her 
feince; says she had ten pounds in money ; iiine 
pourids he gave her himself, and one pound she had 
of hier own saving.* 

Mr. LAMPiiiELL he.^e stated, that he felt it to 1be a 
tidty he owed to the unfortunate prisoner, to state, 
that the deceased, who was well known to his bath^ 
man, as haying been frequently at his house to 
assist his wife in a day's work, had, about a month 
since, lold him, that she expected shortly to go to 
liondon. The Corbner observed that this might be 
a favburable circumstance for the prisoner on his 
trial, in the event of the jury finding a verdict against 
him, but he did not think it connected with the prec 
tent inquiry. 

The Coroner, having taken the evidence, requestecj 
^all persons, except the jury and the male prisoner, 
*^o withdraw. After maKing a fdw brief comments, 
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Holloway was called upon ; andsaid th^t he was IdbkH 
cent, and repeated the statement he had given to the 
night-consiable^ adding, that when his wife quitted 
Cumberland-place North, she went to a lodgings 
house for a week, and it was from thence that he went 
with her to the London road. He would not, how- 
ever, tell the number of the lodging-house, though 
he said it was on the Marine-parade. Tliejury, 
without hesitation, returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against John Holloway ; and he was, the 
same night, removed, under proper escort, to th6 . 
county gaol at Horsham, to await his trial at the 
Christmas gaol delivery. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation which 
the discovery of this murder excited in Brigh- 
ton, and over all the surrounding country. During 
the time of the sitting of the jury, the crowd assem- 
bled before the Crown and Anchor amounted to 
several thousands, literally blocking up the road, apd 
so dense, that carriages could not force their way 
through them. Ann Kennett, as is represented in 
our engraving, sat, almost during the whole of the 
time, at one of the windows, apparently indifferent to 
the extraordinary scene which was passing before 
her, and in which she herself bore so prominent a 
part. There was but one feeling whicn appeared 
to pervade the populace, and that was horror, not 
only at the heartless, deliberate manner in which, the 
murder had been committed, but at the circum- 
stances which led to the discovery of it, and which 
stamped the perpetrator of the deed as ^ne of the 
greatest monsters known in the annals bf crime. It 
was the intention of Mr. Nute to have harrangued 
the people on the occasion, but he did not think theia 
in a proper state of mind to receive his pious exhor- 
tations. A stranger, however, mounted the steps 
leading to a granary, a short distance from th^. 
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Crown and Anchon and which, being situate in a 
lane leading* from the high road, was the means of 
drawing the crowd away, so as to render the road 
passable. Here a very suitable discourse was deli- 
vered, the chief purport of which was to warn the 
youthful profligate from continuing in a career of 
vice, which, if persisted in, would terminate in 
the same melancholy end as that which was likely 
to befal the criminal, who on that day had been sent 
to prison, to take his trial for the heinous crime of 
murder. 

At the close of the discourse, the crowd gradually 
dispersed, and the copse now began the great 
object of attraction. The Chain Pier, the Devil's* 
Dyke, and all the customary places of resort, were 
forsaken, and hundreds were seen bending their steps 
towards the copse, to obtain a view of ther unconse- 
crated grave of the unfortunate Celia. Branches* of 
the trees which overhung it were broken off, and 
carried away with the same enthusiasm as a pilgrim 
would bear away a relic of the cross from the Holy 
Land. On the surrounding trees, the name of Hol- 
loway was carved in every direction, himself sus- 
pended either on a gallows or a gibbet, and in some 
instances accompanied by epithets too coarse and in- 
decent to be inserted.' It is not to be here supposed 
that the Brighton poets could lose sight of so favour- 
able an opportunity of displaying their poetical abi- 
lities ; thus on one tree we read, 

Here lay poor Celia. 
Curses be on Holloway, * 
He'll wish himself away, ^' 
On the great judgment day. ' 

On another. 

Here lay a wife, a mother, and a child, 

D n him who placed them in a place so wild. 

Even the witling could not allow so grave a sub- 
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jecf to escape liim without exercisiiig his ta}eni tipdrf 
it, and thus oh one ti^e we read, — 

Women are bad-— tiot so was Celia dead ; 
You ask me why— Celia wants her head. 

If the inscription of poor Yortok drew forth a 
sigb from the passing* strangeri the numerous 
inscriptions on poor Celia, which are engraven oil 
the treesin the copse, cannot fail to excite a similaf 
emotion l it is, in fact, a inelaneholy sdene, whethef 
we associat^^ith it the conviction of the deep dege* 
neracv of our nature^ which can compel us to the 
horrid crime of ihurda*, or the sufferings winch the 
innocent victim to a monster.'s . passion must have 
endured, writhing under his murderous grasp, and 
extinguishing, by one hellish act^ the life of a 
mother and her babe. When we come to give Hoi- 
loway's own description of this scene, the blood will 
i*un cold through every vein ; and if, in future times^ 
a synonyme be wanting for a terrestrial devil, the 
name of HoUoway will be sufficient. 

On the evening of the same day that the jury waB 
held, the discovered remains of Celia and the foetus, 
having been previoufeiy deposited in a shell, were 
buried in Preston Churchyard, the service being 
impressively performed by the Rev. Dr. Everardi 

Ann Kennett was taken back to Brighton in cus^ 
tody^ and on the following day underwent afi:exami- 
tion before the local bench of magistrates. > 

The room was crowded to excess, and the follow- 
ing proceedings took place : — Before any witnesses 
were called on, the prisoner stated, that she was 
married to a man who went by the name of Gold- 
smith, the same who was, on the prededing day, 
committed on the Coroner's warrant on a charge of 
murder. Prisoner further stated^ that she had been 
married to him a twelvemonth, the 16th of March 
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I^t, at Rya Tbe name of tlie parsonr who officiated 
was John Miles. She was not a widow at the time* 
Goldsmith, alias Holloway, told hpr he was a single 
man. She Iburnt the register of her husband'e; 
marriage, as also her husband's letters, about twQ 
mpnth^ fifterwards. She was then away from him. 
about a fortnight. He now gpes by the narne of 
William Holloway, but he entered the blockade ser- 
vice under the name of Goldsmith* Prisoner doesi 
not know which is his real name. 

Tbe latter part of this statement of Kennett is 
false. It was not long afiter her marriage with Hol- 
loway that she discovered she had beeq imposed 
upop, and that her husband's name was not Gold-^ 
smith, but Holloway, and that he had a wife living 
at Brighton. This discovery led to the temporary 
separation mentioned by Kennett, but she after- 
wards cohabited with him again, accompanied him to 
Brighton, ai^d was there in frequent communication, 
not only with Celia, but with the mother of HoUoiy ay ; 
^nd, therefore, to declare her ignorance of his real 
name? must have been done for some purpose which 
Is at present unexplained. Kennett was herself the 
bearer to Celia of the small pittance which her husband 
allowed her weekly ; and, as has been seen by the 
evidence of Mr. Symonds (written Simmons by Hol- 
loway), that on one occasion^ when she took the 
mpney, Celia and Ann came into personal contact^ 
and it was the ill-usage which Kennett received on 
this occasion that instilled into the mind of Hollo- 
way the dreadful idea of taking away the life oi 

Celia. 

With the full knowledge which wo possess of the 
extent of the participation of Kennett in the crime 
for which IJoUoway stands charged, we shall not, in 
our comments, trespass beyond those limits pre- 
i^cribed to us by liberality md justice ; h\\U on tba 
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other hand, ^hen we have good reason to know 
that the statements given by the witnesses are false, 
we shall make no hesitation to pronounce them as 
such, giving the accused parties the full benefit of 
the objections. 

PiLBEAM, the chief officer, was the first person 
sworn. He deposed, that he took the prisoner into 
custody on Saturday night, on suspicion of her being 
accessary to the murder at Preston. Hollo way was 
from home, and she said she did not know where he 
was. He had been out for several hours. She was 
taken over to Preston on the Sunday, and, after the 
inquest in that village, was remanded to the black-hole 
at Brighton. An information had been received that 
several things were missing from the box of the 
deceased. The prisoner's room, 23, HigH-street, was 
searched on Sunday night, and several articles, now 
produced, were found behind the drawers. 

Mr. D. M. FoLKARD, high-constable of Brighton, 
sworn. He went to the prisoner's apartments on 
Sunday night with Pilbeam. Asked the landlady 
whether she had seen the prisoner. Landlady said, 
she had bought two little shirts, and a pair of baby's 
shoes of her. Several articles were found behind 
the drawers, and witness gave them to Pilbeam. 

Charlotte Thomas sworn. — I keep a little shop, 
23, High-street. Prisoner and her husband came 
to my house, three weeks last Friday, under the 
name of Goldsmith. They ''took lodgings by the 
week, at the rate of four shillings ; they paid pretty 
regularly: the man's mother visited them. The 
prisoner offered me for sale a pair of baby's socks 
or boots, and two little shirts, which seem fitted for 
a new-born child. I gave sixpence or eightpence 
for them, but cannot say which. I think prisoner 
said she had had a child. Within the last few days 
some things have occurred, especially at night, which 
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I could not comprehend. On Saturday morning, be-, 
tween eleven and twelve, the man's mother came in 
great trouble and ran up stairs. I heard her say, 
^ Where is John? fetch him.' After a little time the 
man came in, and remonstrated with her^ as she 
walked about, stamping and wringing her hands, 
crying bitterlv/and exclaiming, ^ We are undone/ 
or ' We are found out,' cannot say which. 

In justice to Mrs. Holloway, we are enabled to 
state, that neither of these expressions was used — 
the latter expression would, in some degree, seem, 
to imply that l^rs. Holloway was concerned in, or 
was privy to tne murder. Whereas^ although the 
malice of certain individuals went so far as to im- 
plicate her in the horrid transa^ion, her fuU and 
entire innocence has been put beyond a doubt, and 
the charge has recoiled upon t&e l^ads of those, who, 
in the fulness of their venomous spirit, first propa- 
gated the scandalous imputation. The expression 
which Mrs. Holloway made use of was, * John, if the 
report be true, youW& undone— you are found out' 
it is probable that Thomas mistook the expressions 
of Mrs. Holloway, but as they stand in her evidence, 
they are of a dangerous tendency. 

Mrs. Thomas proceeds to state. The man ailer* 
wards dressed himself, and went through the passage 
and across the street, leaving the prisoner at home ; 
in the evening the prisoner was taken into custody. 
At night the man returned in a blue jacket ; he had 
left the house in a white one; this was about ten, or 

half past. He said, ^ I'll be d d if I don't soon 

know what they have taken her there for.' 

Cross- examined by the Prisoner. — Prisoner never 
did any thing wrong or dishonest in witness* house; 
always went to bed at regular hours. 

Mr. FoLKARD was also asked by the prisoner,' 
whether she had not conducted herself quietly since 
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she bud Vl^en ih costocly. Mf . Fdktrd i^ied/thaii 
she tras' rathet* Violeht'^t tme thne, but that rfife soon 
listened td reasoh. To i ^tiei^tipn from the bench, 
the*withfes« Jh6mad tmswered, that the prisonei* and 
bei"hti$baiid said> they came fhoita Margaret^streeti 

Akf^LiA ^YMOffmy wife of James Symonds, if^wom. 
ilave seen the prisonei- before. She used to bfing 
money to the deceased, to No^ 4, Cavendish-place,' 
Oelik HoUrtwajr, fce deceased, livfed with ine between 
four and five months. She did- not <5a1I herself Gold- 
smith. Nobody but prisonel- brotrght the money. 
It Was on Saturdays, sometimes *two shillings, and 
sometimes one shilling and sixpence. Httioway 
Sometimes brought her sixpence. Prisoner tdd us 
fiSre vjras maitied to him. She nev^ came after de- 
ceased left 'my house. Hollo way came and took her 
two trunks> and all her clothes. I was from home 
at the time, and oiit of work. My little girl was at 
home whea he came. When I returned, CeEa was 
crying; and she told me he had taken her things 
away, but feared he would not come to take her. 
This was about fpur weeks ago. It was about four in 
fte afternoon. • I saw the trunks yesterday at Pres-' 
ton. I verily believe them to be the same taken- 
from' my house. Witness here identified some of 
flit^ articles produced before the bench. Amongst 
others; some caps, baby linen, and a little pair of 
^ocks. These things witness had washed for the 
deceased: deceased was pregnant, and expected ta 
be confined towards thef close of the present month 
(August.) fehe was a very quiet woman ; never 
staid out after hours. She said she was the wife of 
Holloway, and was married at Ardingley. Witn^§s 
did not remember the date. Deceased took up tl^e 
poker one morning in a great passion, whmiibe 
prisoner came /Witji the money. Witneiss h^d 90 
doubt about the articles. 
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/ Mr.'MiiiFow Jieife remarked, .tb«it Ilc^lk>f«^»yW 
been brought before the bench lastMay^ for r^Hsin|^ 
to saipport l?i$ wife \ \ , , 

. Witti^s^ f;o^mfi§4'-^l ww. with .Celin vHpllow^ 
wb^n $be pat tbp clotji^ in the trQiil^ 09iW^(iai^ 
•(i*y S tbey ^^r^ ta|^Q ^way pn 'Kmrsclay; / l^r^oi^ 
and deceased were qh b^ ^msv ■ ; ', . • 

* Cfou-em^md ly the Pmomr^-f^jy^^m^ did 
fiot strike you* JWy «ifete^ took 4b« petkw t FP4 . teW 
<teceased> ^ You wwW reirard bdF, tbfit fe1;»bH^id^ 
.Wfferforft.' ' , . I 

Mr,. Folkai;d here prodooed a pi^jee -of kgden 
•pipej^#ather nooretban e foat long, ivbioh had be«» 
fcund in a drawer of the prisojier^su . 

fn^mm Symonps, ^ littlQ giii Waa called^ iod 
gavfi b^r te&tioKmy similar ta that on .the inqiic^ 
3be IdeijtifiQd the JiittlQ bools fii)d dboe» pioduoadi 
W^ positive tirey* w^re tht same alia badia^on m 
Celia's bo^, and stated, tbait.ilie d^ctaied .btd' ftold 
her, that h^r other Jtttla gW haid tW(gi*nr those .hoots^ ^ 

Etta^BETH Matthews; M4rg»ret-«treety aworui^ 
Pri^onbr and husband lodg^ed at our house niaddr 
th^ name of 661d$mitb» for aboot tbr^a inoiiths.. A 
month last Friday; the man (Hpiloivay) came to me 
for tb^ loan of a barfow ; as my modieir vfias ndiilt 
]^ome I did i^tot leand it^ Before this period prisoner 
had often named deceased to me ^ notfit to^be the 
wife of anybody. The next day. when J was oi2t> the 
man borrowed the« bafcrow of my mother* . Tlieweek 
that he and prisoner left us, he was )Out late at nigitti 
On \Saturday.'nig^t be /was not home till 'tdwards 
doming part The barrow was a wbeeibarroii^. Tirt 
prisoner was notoilt with him. They left us beeauee 
they were unfoi!tuiiate and could not p»}(. L never 
heard about the man sendii^ his wife to Lohdon; 
nor anything of what bename: of tier. . I^saw prisoned 
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With a child's cap. She said i^e was going to work 
for her sister. . 

Cross-ejcamined by the Pri9afier. — Prisoner kept 
good hours. The man came in once and beat pn- 
soner. Witness never heard deceased called Hol- 
loway's wife^ The man used to call, prtsoher 
* Missis/ and sometimes Ann^. f .' 

By the Bench. — Several people used* to visit pri^ 
soner and her husband, when the man stayed out 
at night, he came in the baek way« Prisooei* coold 
have gone oat the back way without my knowing it. 

Annb Lbav^r, ' 7, Maigareti^stTeet, swom.-^Pri- 
«oner applied to me last Saturday fonr* weeks, for 
the loan of a barrow. Goldsmith took the barrow 
out by the back door; it was not candle-ligfaC, but 
before dark. The barrow came home that night. I 
do not know when, I was in bed. I heard. it ^xmi- 
ing up the pavement. I don't know whether it -was 
daylight I saw it in the morning. Prisoner was 
present. She said her husband had been takii^ d 
tub for a woman ne&t door, or just above, tb his nip-' 
ther's. I exdaimed, ' How could you let him do 
such a thing ? he will be put to prison for five years.'^ 
The prisoner replied^ ' Oh^ poor fellow^ what did he 
doit for? it was for distress' I scud, ' You^are a 
yoong couple ; God will relieve you in your di^fesS) 
don't do so again.' There was mud on the barrow. 

Here the prisoner was seiaed with a fit of hys^ 
terics. She was removed to the outer room, Tvhem 
she continued crying and lamenting ;. eiBclainung^ 
that she was a poor innocent creatare. OftherTe'' 
turn, however, she was quite eakn. and composed^ t 
and cross-examined the witness thus :tr-^ d? f? > • ^* 

Did I ask you for the barrow? Yes^ijv^dj 

^nr husband had asked Betsy fori the hanmvi^vA} 

^ may have it .when he lik^. Prisouertir^teted' 

^ question, and witness again answered Yes, and 
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that the prisoner had said, her heart was in her mouth 
till her husband returned. 

At this stage of the business, the Rev. H. M. 
Wagner, the Vicar, came into ihe room to state, 
that a paper was being hawked abaut the streets, 
statit^ that the prisoner bad made a confession to 
him. He be^ed publicly to state that she had 
made no coitfesia^ion of any sort^ ^ 

Gabribl GiftLAM, being sWom, deposed to the 
same effect as on the inc[uest. 

Mr. Hyatt^ surgeon, saw the body on' Sunday^ 
and d^osed ' to the same effect as the medical men 
on the inquest : there was an infant in the womb. ' 
' The prisoner, being called on for her defence, de- 
clared she was innocent of every circumstance con- 
nected with the murder; She was remanded to 
Lewes Jail until the followinjQf Monday, when she 
will UBdei^ a further examination. V 

In the mean time Mr. Folkard, the high-con* 
stable, and his offlcefs, bad, up to Tuesday the 
l€tb, made every possiUe exertion to distover the 
remdning parts of Celia Hollo way, but as yet their 
efforts were not att^d^d with succesis. As a last 
resource Mr. Folkard employed some men to empty 
the privy, connected with four or five houses in 
Margaret^street, in one of which the prisoner, at the 
time be borrowed the barrow^ resided. The men 
had g^ near the bottom, when they found that some 
substance impeded their progress, which proved to 
be a leg with a stocking on, and the next thing they 
discovered was^ a- piece of bed-ticken, which they 
took tup^ and, shortiUe to relate, found that it con- 
tained the head ; the other remains of the poor crea- 
tbiB^ere fiAerwards taken up. A mark was visible 
dHithe forehead;' the stockings were on the legs, 
and; the arms were clothed ; the head was bare, and 
ibost of the hair off. 
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We harve; giv^n the above de^iiptbn of ihi find?* 
ing of the remains of the uDfortunato C0li9y.a£f% 
.appeared in a Brighton paperi l)Ut withpat intending, 
in the slightest degree, to detract froiA th^ pi^t wbiibn 
is dui$ to Mn Fol^^ni, fpr hip meritorioud eiCQrtipQi 
throughout the whol^ ofiim homble bu$)n^ ; jet vre 

haye heard a very different veraion of thie 9f^iT,,mi 
in some particulars w^ know th^ forgoing de^ption 
pot to be founded in truth. Our informapt.«tAt09».J^at 
neither Mr. Folkard nor any of hi^ men ivierepreswt 
at the finding of ^e remains, but that it was a6(K>m- 
plished by a particular individual^ wbo was I^d to 
explore the privy in Margaret-street at the casual 
suggestion of Mr. Nute, during tb? time he was 
haranguing his little community OQ th^ atrocity Of 
the crime^ which at that period «et the jl^hole tov^ 
of Brighton in a sta^ of consternation. Tb^ mat 
who found the remains died during, oqr residence ajt 
BrightoUi but the report which, he :gaye of 'the head 
is in every rqspect dissimilar from that which apr 
pearedin the Brighton Gazette, So far from the 
head being bare, it was reported to U3i ontbe Av^fbot 
f ity of the man himself who found it^ that the h^f 
was stiU in curls, and that the paper with which they 
had been made, appeared as fresh and regular as dn 
the day on which the poor creatupe hf^ adjust^ 
them ; that the fape was beautifully whitet witfk 
very little disfigurement, w^hich was in a gr^ meat 
sure to be ascribed to the covering which surrounded 
it, and to the absence of atmo3phieric influmicet At 
this distance^ it is impossible fully to» deoid$ the quea-i 
tion. We have not the slightest reason to doubt tbd 
veracity of our informant.; at the same time We fiird 
no strangers to the falsities which creep into, newfit 
paper reports, for which it is impossible eyeO ioMhd 
most cautions editor to render himself reappnsibl^. . 
The remains, bowever^ were submitted t()^ 
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dqnjieal «kill of Messrs. Hsirgirsivei»» Richal-ddoni^ 
sitia LiaWrence/ who opened the head, and examined 
the skttU^ oil tfhich no fracture whatever was dis^ 
6emible< The ^iddpipe w^ divided in two places, 
bat whether done before or after death it was impose 
aible to te% from the decomposed state of the 
remain. 

It will b6 foiiad> when we oome to give the confess 
^ion of Holloway^ that it was done after deaHi. 
c The part of the vertefcne was found to correspond 
with that of the trunk. In the cartilages of the 
knees marks were discovered, as if made by a knife^ 
Mr. tiargraves prondunced it as his opinion, that 
no other person, except a butcher or a surgeon^ 
Goiild baVe amputated the limbs in so skilful a 
manner* 

" This ppiniMi of Mr. Hargraves tended to cor- 
roborate the report, that HoUoway had, at one 
peridd of his life, been a butcher; but it will be 
t^mettibered that in a former part of his narrative, he 
xdost unequivocally denies that he was ever a butcher. 

The bt^ins were in a fluid state. The legs and 
arms w6re also exaififiifi^, but no marks of violence 
were discovered. It was the opinion of the medical 
bien, that the deceased must have bad either her 
throat cut, or died by stratigulati^n ^ but in conse^ 
quencfe of the head beitig severed from the bod^, 
and from the decomposed state 6{ the remains, it 
vt^s considered impossible to tell in what manner 
tliie deceased came by her death, unless the murderer 
confessed it. 

The operation lasted above two hours, after 
which the surgeons werit up stairs in the magistrates' 
room, where the latter haa for the first time assem- 
bledj for th6 purpose of giving their opinion^ as to 
whether those parts' corresponded with the remains 
^eady^ interred, • The substance of their evidence 
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MTfts to ihe above effect. OAer * d|rOqm$tal|^ 
occurred, which tended to provej that tbe bead^ 
legs, Sec, were connected with the trunk, ^c*9 found 
in the copse; the gown pattern, with which the 
arms and trunk were covered^ was alike. Hie faee 
was also recognised by the sister of the deceased, 
who was deeply affected. Other persons could also 
recogiiise the features. At the suggestion of the 
magistrates, with the view to be certain as to the 
connexion of the parts, of which no doubt remained, 
the surgeons went to Preston, and caused the trunk 
to be disinterred, which, on comparing with the other 

!>arts, fully estabjiisli^d the fact of its being all one 
rame. 

Whilst the^e proceedings were going on, the 
public mind was almost exclusively occupied by the 
contemplation of the horrid murder, and as it might 
be supposed, varied stories were afloat, tending to fix 
guilt on those suspected of being accessaries ; but 
we consider it an act of cruelty to spread criminative 
rumours, which have a tendency to instil a preju* 
dice into the mind of that public, from whiqh a jurv 
was to be taken, to deckle the awful question of life 
and death. 

HoUoway had frequently expressed a wish to see 
the Rev. Dr. Everard, and accordingly that gentle* 
man, with two others, departed for Horsham, on 
Saturday, the 21st of August He entered the 
jail alone, and was conducted by the governor^ 
Mr. Dodswell, to the prisoner. Several times he 
had expressed his anxiety for the arrival of the re* 
Yerend gentleman ; and be observed, ' Surety he will 
not break his promise with me/ The dejection of 
HoUoway for the last four days^ although the cir« 
cumstances of the head, and remaining parts of the 
body, having been found were unknown to him, was 
very remarkable. He was obseryed to be some- 
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whitt affected^ whilst he wrote fhe following letter 
to his mother and sister, the original of which is in 
our possession ; and during the writing of which, 
he anxiously inquired what had been done with 
Keiinett by the magisrates. 

"I, your unfortunate. Unhappy son, once 
*^ more from a prison take up my pen to write 
*^ to you, hoping it will 'find you well, though I 
' " know, not happy. O my dear mother ! what 
^' am I at last come to ! and what have I at last 
brought you to! — I do not entertain one 
thought of once escaping — I do thank the 
** Lord that I have so long a time allowed me 
" to prepare for another, and, I trust, a better 
*^ world ! — I do not feel the pain of death is 
^' any thing to mourn about, so long as I know 
" my peace is made with God ; and that, suf- 
^^ fering for what is committed; I may, through 
** the mercy of our blessed Redeemer, open my 
^^' eyes where pain and sorrow never come. I 
f" hope, my dear mother, yon will not fail to 
"pray for me without 'ceasing, that God would 
'' create inf me a clean heart and renew a right 
" spirit within me ; for now is the accepted 
" time^ and iioqe but now is the day of salva- 
"ttoii." 

" Dear Mother and Sister, 
*^ 1 am happy to inform you that I this day 
** received a visit from Dr. Everard, and like- 
/* wise a shirt and a handkerchief ; and a letter 
** from Mr. Folkard, with your letter. I hope, 
" my dear mother, you will compose yourself 
** as well as you can under such trying circum- 
** stances. In your letter you advised me to 
*\ make a full confession of all I knew. I am 
" glad to inform you that is my determination, 

2 B 
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; " and then throw myself on the redeeiiiing^ 
'* blood of Christ for mercy. 

*^ You said in your letter that it was no user 
" to send me any thing, for they would not l^t 
" me have it. 

" Dear mother, I do not ask you to send me 
" any thing, that I may live a life of luxury or 
'' wantonness the little time I haVe to remain 
" on the earth ; but we have nothing but bread 
** and water ; and I assure you that we are 
*' allowed to have any thing in reason^ such as 
*^ tea and sugar, or coffee, or meat broth, cooked 
*' and uncooked, and have coals allowed us to 
*' cook witti, or we may receive any money. 
*' I do not expect, dear mother^ that you can 
send me any thing, but I shall take it very 
hard if my sister do not help me the few 
hours I have to live ; yet I know she will, 
*' for 1 know she loveth me. 

^* I have just made a confession of all ] and 
" thank God, it is over !— and now I have no 
^' hope but in my blessed Redeemer, who has 
promised to pardon, to the uttermost, all that 
come unto God through Him. 
^^ I hope, dear mother, that before I die, you 
" will come and see me. 

^^ From your dying Son, 

" John William Holloway.'* 
On the introduction of Dr. Everard to him. Hollo- 
way expressed himself glad to see that gentlera^, 
who stated to the prisoner that he had come, accord- 
ing to his promise, to see him, and asked hini what 
he could do for him. HoUoway replied, that be was 
desirous of making a confession of the horrid murder 
which he had committed, as another person. was in 
prison for .the same offence, who was quite iunoQent 
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of the dritne. He had done the deed himflelf, and^ 
be alone ought to suffer. 

We give the above utatement on the authority of 
the ^ Observer • newspaper^ but we will venture to 
say, that it is wholly incorrect, as to the excillpatioQ 
by-HoUoway of the other person who was implicated 
with him in the murder. In fact> we are led to be« 
Neve that the whole of the statement as given by 
the * Obsbrver,* to be one-eighth of truth, and seven- 
eighths of fiction. Howeveri we shall give the con- 
fession as described to have been given by Holloway 
before the magistrates* and we shall then give the 
eonfesdon which he transmitted to us, no further 
restraint now being imposed on us^ as the party im* 
plicated in the murder has been declared innocent 
by a jury of her country ; whethier justly ot not, it 
becomes us not to question.. 
:' On Holloway expressing a wish to Dr. Ilvemrd 
to make a confession, the reverend gentleman told 
bim that he was not a magistrate^ and therefore it 
would not be proper in him to receive a oonfesaioni 
Imt that be would send for a magistrate if Holloway 
wished him to do so, 

Holloway said, * He was anxious to tdl the whole^ 
^d unburthen bis guilty mind, and he requested 
that a magistrate should be sent for immediately.' ; 
' The governor of the jail proceeded instantly to a 
bench of magistrates^ viz.^ Sir John Shelley, J. Co*- 
jnerall, Esq., and T, Shelley, Esq;, then sitting in 
petty sessions at the Town^hall in Horsham, who 
having despatched the business before them, hastened 
to the jail, and Holloway wfcs brought before them. 
He appeared to be in a state of the deepest desp<Hi»- 
Vleacy, but he expressed Umself with firtnn^s, and 
without betraying the least feeing, though bis horrid 
narrative had such sin effect upon the gentlemen, thai 
.they were quite appalled. > 
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The magistrates stated to tibe prisoner >\vlio»i{h0y' 
were, and asked bhn what he wanted with them./ .'I 

He replied, ' that he wished to make a vt^untary 
confession of the horrid crime which bi^ had com-t' 
mitted/ < M 

The m^strates said^ ihej felt it to be theirdufy 
to caution htm against saying what might prajucfilse 
him on his trial, because any confession imade H them 
would betaken down in witting, and 'signed by- tbem 
and by him, if he so resolved. It wonld be produoed 
on bis trial as evidence against him, if the judge 
should think proper to admit it ; therefore be had 
better reflect before he made any statement what(« 
ever. ' 

Holloway, without pausing, said he did not card 
thout that, for he had determined to tell about it, as 
be was the guilty person. 

Mr. Steadman, the magistrates' clerk, then took 
down in writing from the lips of the murderer, a 
narrative that was truly horrifying, and the only 
person who did not shudder at the narrative as it 
proceeded, was Hcdloway himself. He spoke of the 
cutting his wife's body to pieces with his own bread 
and cheese knife, just in the same manner as if he 
were telling a story about a sheep being slaughtened, 
and with as little remorse as if he had killed a dog. 

The following is the voluntary confession of the 
murderer. The magistrates purposely avoided put- 
ting a single question to him, but allowed him to 
|>roceed in his own way without interruption* 

He stated that he became acquainted with 'the 
deceased about eight years ago ; he was^ then be- 
tween nineteen and twenty years of Age^ She was 
with child by him, soon after their intimaey, ^nd 
about seven years ago the overseers compelled 
him to marry her* They lived for some time pretty 
comfoftabte^ and might have oonftimied tb daw^init 
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for the ill-cisage he experienced from her relations. 
They took some household furniture from him, which 
they had. previously given him to induce him to 
marry, and he gx)t but £2. from them for the goods. 
This furniture being gone, he went to sea, and he 
aftehvards formed an aoqaaintanee i^viih Ami Ken- 
neii, and li/ved with her as man and wife. At that 
ttmeiiiewas a very young man; and if his wife's 
feiedds fa^ behaved kindly to him, and had given 
him g^od advice, he should have gone back ta live 
with his wife, and left Kennett ; but they persecuted 
hifitt, and went to the overseers and mag^trates, to 
induce him to makeiiim pay his wife a weekly sum 
for her maintenance. They did all in their power 
to make him wretched, and his wife did all she could 
to destroy his peace of mind ; and he determined on 
being revenged upon them for the ill treatment he 
had experienced. For some time before he comr 
mitted tihe murder^ he had determined to induce her 
to go out with him, to walk in some private place, 
and to. assassinate her. He had asked her repea^ 
edly ta go out with him, but she always refused to 
accompany him from her lodgings after dark. When 
all his efforts to get her out to some secret spot, 
where he could despatch her, failed, he resolved 
upon taking an obscure house in Donkey-row, and^ 
under pretencce of living again with, her there, to 
inveigle her to that place, and put her to death. 
He pretended that he wished to cohabit with het 
again, and she agreed, after making some objections 
to hi& removing her boxes and things from her lodg- 
ing :<to the house be had taken. She afterwards 
aoeompanied him* to i the. house, without having the 
least i9iispinion that he had determined to murder 
>heh^^Afte^fae got her inside the house, he seized 
her by^r^ltie throat unawares^ and she fell to the 
f gMuiidr . He drew her under a ^st of drawers^ and 
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Gontinned pressing upcm her ihroat with aU his (bred 
until he strangled her. When 'bhe bad ceased 
strugglbg, he took oat hb knife and cut her throat 
He did not strip the body, but finding that he could 
not carry off the corpse whole^ so as to dispose of it 
in a secret place, he determined to cut it in pieces, to 
enable him to remove a part at (fifferent times. He 
out off tiie head, and divided the hmbs with his kidfe, 
and cut her in the manner in which the remains of 
the body were (bund. He put the trunk of the 
deceased, and the thighs, into a box, and carried 
tiiem to the place in the Lovers'-walk at Preston, 
wha« he dog a hole and buried them. (He did not 
allude to the head and limbs found in the privy.) 
He was ih6 only person in the house when the murder 
was commuted ; he alone did tf / he was the guilty per^ 
son, and no one else.' He was prompted to do it 
from a feeling of revenge towards Ins wife and her 
rdations. 

The magistrates having read the statement to the 
prisoner, signed it, and told him he might withdraw 
the confession, and not sig^ it, even then, if he 
thought proper. He repli^, No^ it is time I did it ; 
and then took up a pen and signed his name to the 
paper. He was then removed to his cell in the 
jail ; and observed, that his mind was relieved of a 
g^eat burthen. 

We shall not offer at present any comments upon 
this confession, reserving to ourselves the exercise 
of that privil^i^e, after we have given the genuine 
eonfi^on as transmitted to us by Holloway himself. 
It is certain that.no public reporter was present 
during the time that Holloway made his eoofession, 
and, Sierefore, a very high d^^ree of Uame attaohes 
somewhere, in allowing such a document to go forth 
to the world, replete as it b vrith inaccoraciefc and 
falsities, and the very publication of which implies a 
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grosH and aiipardonable breach of confidence. We 
have every reaso* to believe that HoUoway himself 
cared very little whether his confession were made 
public or not, but we know that it was the duty qf 
the magistrates who took the confession to provide 
against its publicity, as ite manifest tendency would 
be »to prejudge the case before it went to tne deci^ 
sion of s^ jvry, and therefore it was an act both cruel 
and wnjwt toward* the prisoner. 

The publioatipn, however, of thin confessiqn drew 
ibrth the following letter* vifhich we strongly suspect 
to have been written by the worthy clergyman 
attached to Horsham jail; and our opinion fully 
coincides with that of the editor of the Tiines, to 
whom the letter was addressed, that it confers great 
credit on the writer. 

Herihmn^ August 2if IB^L ■ 
Sia, 

Having JMst rcod in your journal ofyestevday (2U. 
August) a long pavigmi^h purporting tobe tfa« oonfetsion of John 
Hell<i«ray, latdy qomimtttd to the prison in this town fpr ihft 
marker of his wifb,-*^! beg to call your attention to &cts, and 
to infbtm you that tiie author (it will b^ no breach of cimrity to 
say tl|a inv«ntor) of that report has given ^circulation to the 
greatest falsehoods. Correct in nothing further than the cir- 
cumstance of a confession having been made before the m&- 
gistrates he has named, and the Rev. Dr. Everard of Brighton, 
the details he has given of that confession are most untrue. 
He states, that Hollo way was the only unaffected person pre- 
sent, and that he told the horrid tale of the murder with per^ 
iect indifference, and mentioned the mutilation of the body 
with his bread and cheese knifb, as coolly as he would have 
spolcen of the ditfmemiberment of a sheep. This is a pure fiction. 
I was pres«(it atthe^confesslon^ and although I am not at liberty 
to discloee it ■circumstantially, I may truly say» that of &U the 
anirful and distressing scenes I ever witnessed, (and it has been 
my }ot to witness many,) the confession of this wretched man 
far, far exceeded them. That he began his statement with 
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calniiie88» is true, but it was what no one who looked on bioi 
could mistake for that of indifference. Such, indeed, as it was, 
it continued only through the relation of his first acquaintance 
with the murdered woman, his subsequent marriage to her, and 
his quarrels with her friends. When his remarks approached the 
scene of the murder, his calmness altogether deserted him ; 
long, long was it before he could pronounce the dreadful words 
which recorded his guilt, and in the mean time his cries, yea^ 
almost his shrieks, for the mercy of God upon his soul, were 
most horrible, most appaHing. One of the magistrates was so 
overcome as to be obliged to leave the room, and if the prisoner 
had not been supplied with a draught of water he would, appa* 
rently, have fainted. We have read. Sir, of the agonies of the 
rack, but who shall describe the agonies of remorse ? I wit- 
nessed them then — and never, never shall I forget them, those 
agonies which, I may literally say, amidst weeping and walling, 
and gnashing of teeth, drove the wretched culprit to sign his 
own death-warrant, by unburdening a conscience, which would 
not let him rest day nor night. No, Sir, though his groans 
still vibrate on my ears, I cannot do justice to the agonies of 
his remorse. But the mischief of sdch a report as has found its 
way into your paper, and thence into the minds of thousands, 
perhaps I may say millions, of human beings, consists in this, 
that it 18 calculated to harden the heart, and to deprive the public 
of the grreat moral lesson, which the truth, in the instance of this 
unhappy criminal, must bring home to the bosom of every man. 
It teaches us. Sir, tliat God does not leave himself without wit- 
ness in the hearts of the worst criminals that ever died in obe- 
dience to the laws ; that the Almighty will vindicate his laws 
even by the mouths of those who have most awfully violated 
them ; and that there is a fatuity inflicted upon the perpetrators 
of grievous crimes, which nothing but the superintending provi- 
dence of an omniscient and all-powerful Being can account for, 
and which is sure, sooner or latter, to bring about detectiOB. 
This is the lesson which Holloway's conduct, in surrendering 
himself into the hands of justice, and in his subsequent eoales* 
sion, must teach, and it ought not to be sacrificed to the vicious 
appetite for unreal horrors, which would paint human natuw 
more God-deserted than it really is. My own reflections, Sir, 
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.^ftjer-ihedlMilful «eeii» otSaturdfty, assumed the shape, of Scrip- 
iMitf, and I could not help exclaiming, when I thought of those 
who were present — * And all men that see it shall say, this hath 
God done, for they shall perceive that it is his work/ 

R. W. 

The following letter, written by Dr. Everard, of 
Brighton, fully confirms the statement given by 
the former writer. 

The Wick, August 24M, 1831. 

In reply to your note, I should be very glad if I could feel 
myself at liberty to communicate to you the details of the heart- 
rending scene which I witnessed at Horsham on Saturday ; but 
I consider the statement which was made to the magistrates as 
an official document^ of which no person can be justified in 
mentioning any of the particulars without the authority of those 
gentlemen, or .until they think proper to publish the whole. 
Thus far, however, I may remark, that much has appeared in the 
newspapers which is not in the confession ; and it is. due to the 
wretched prisoner, as it will be consolatory to the best feelings 
of humanity, to state, that the report of his cold*blooded indif- 
ference^ as he detailed the mutilatioD of his victim, is altogether 
destitute of truth* He deliv^ed much of his narrative firmly, 
but evidently under great agony of mind, and portions of it were 
uttered with such marks of honor and remorse as never can be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them* I do not feel authorised 
in writing more on the subject, although I would gladly do 
every thing in my power to keep the minds of the public solely 
to the facts which are borne out by evidence. The case is in 
Itself almost unparalleled in the annals of crime, and makes the 
heart sicken with horror ; and every benevolent mind will depre- 
cate reports which, while they g^tiiy a depraved curiosity, have 
really a tendency needlessly to aggravate the infamy and the 
remorse of the criminal, and the anguish of his innocent but 
afflicted relatives, . and to add to the reproach which seems 
always to attach to our very nature by the perpetration of such 

atrocious deeds* 

Believe me faithfully yours, 

Edward Everard* 
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In ihe afternoon of the day on which Holloway 
made his confession, Dr. Everard had another inter- 
view with him, and received from him the following 
letter, to be delivered to his mother. Nothing further 
material, however, then occurred, except the pri- 
soner's expression of his ^tisfaction in having un- 
borihened his colisdence and delivered his mind. 

HonhamJMl, 8^t 9d, 1831. 

** My dear Mother, 

** I have just delivered my conscience firom 

the only remaining burthen that was open it. 

The magistrates, or high-constable, will, per- 

'^ haps, tell you all that has taken place ; and 

" I should wish to see you as soon as you can 

** come to me. Pray keep up your spirits, and 

put your trust in God, who, I trust, will 

befriend you, and with whom I hope to make 

my peace before I die. 

" From your dying son, - 
• " John Wm. Holloway." 

When it is known that the confession which Hol- 
lowiay then made is^ m some very essential points^ 
decidedly false, and afterwards ac^owledged to be 
such by himself; for the express purpose of saving the 
life of Ann Kennett, his method of unburthening his 
conscience possesses something very original in its 
character. The addition of a number or falsehoods 
to the crime already committed cannot be supposed 
to possess any great virtue in the relief of a 
wounded conscience ; but we consider Holloway, in 
his general character to be one of the most accom- 
plished impostors which this age has produced. 

It was, however, stated, that after his confession, 
he settled down into a calm oomposare, indicating 
resignation to his wretched state. His conduct 
betokened repentance ; he read the Bible daily, and 
received with attention the spiritual instruction of 
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the chaplain. His mind became^ apparently, so 
composed, as to enable him to write the narrative of 
his life, and even to give the details of the manner 
in which he performed the horrid deed. Previously, 
however, to our giving his own confession, we will 
give the result of the examination of Ann Kennett 
before the magistrates at Brighton, *^ndl which led to 
her committal to ISorsham^ to take her trial as an 
accessory after the fact. 

On Monday the 22d, Ann Kennett was brought 
up for re-^xamination, and^ at eleven precisely^ she 
was put to the bar, having been previously brought 
from Lewes House of Correction in the morning. 
Being faint, and generally indisposed, she was acco- 
modated with a dbair, and, on being first placed at 
the bar, she seemed greatly oppressed, and suffered 
under considerable hysterical convulsions. During 
the examination, she was at various times overcome 
with her feelings, but when free from these momen- 
tary paroxysms, she paid undivided attention ^to the 
evidence, and questioned the witnesses with much 
earnestness on such points as she alleged were not 
founded in irtith. On two or three occasions, she 
succeeded in convincing the witnesses that they 
were in error. 

The editor of 4he. Brighton Gtmrdiany speaking 
of the manner in which the witnesses were mar- 
shalled on this occasion, says, ^ We protest, as we 
have done. before, against the illegal mode of mar- 
shalling evidence; and if it shd^ld turn out, as we 
have heard it rumoured, that the magistrates' clerk 
is to be employed for the prosecution, we shall not 
hesitate to say that it is cruel as well as illegal. We 
were really shocked at the mode of examining wit- 
nesses* If magistrates choose tp do as they please, 
let them say so ; but let us not be mocked with the 
pretence that they follow the practice of the courts 
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above, when, on an occasion the most important, that 
practice is wholly disregarded. With reference to 
the former part of our complaint^ it will be seen^ on 
a careful perusal of the evidence, that not a single 
circumstance favourable to the prisoner is stated ; 
leading to the natural conclusion, that in the prepar- 
ing of the written depositions, everything not tend- 
ing to criminate, — if anything such appeared, — has 
been carefully avoided. — 

The first witness called was, 

David Maskell, who, being sworn, deposed to the 
same effect as was reported on the Coroner's Inquest; 
but stated in addition, that he had been advised by 
his wife and mother not to return to the spot where 
he had discovered the piece of gown^ lest he should 
bring himself into trouble. 

Gabriel Gillam deposed, that Maskell came to 
him on the 12th of August, to communicate to him 
his discovery of the piece of cloth. Witness then 
proceeded to detail the circumstances already pub- 
lished in our account of the inquest, of the finding of 
the body at Preston. 

WiLUAM Elphick, headborough of Preston, cor- 
roborated his evidence. 

The sister of the deceased, Frances Hawkins^ 
and Amelia Symonds^ being sworn, identified the 
stays» which were produced by Elphick^ as those of 
the deceased Gelia HoUoway. 

W. Hely swore to the rope which was produced. 
His evidence was, in other respects, the same as 
before. 

Charles Orchard deposed as before the Coroner, 
to finding the head and side of a trunk. 

G. A. Greenwood, sworn. — I recollect going last 
Saturday week to a plantation in Preston, where I 
found a woman's glove a few yards from the spot 
where the body of Celia Hdloway was discovered. 
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and about a hundred yards from the same place I 
found the lid of a trunk. I called on Pilbeam and 
gave the articles to him. Witness identified the 
lid, which was produced before the bench. 

George Nye, sworn. — I live at No. 3, , 

top of North-street, I recollect going to Preston on 
the 13th inst. I went down the Shaw with several 
people, and found the front and two pieces of a 
trunk in a ditch about thirty yards from the spot 
where the body of deceased had been buried. I 
delivered them to Beeching. The fragments of a 
trunk were here produced and identified by the wit- 
ness as those he had picked up. 

R. Patching sworn. — I live at 17, Mount Plea- 
sant. On the 16th instant I received instructions 
from the high-constable, in consequence of which I 
went on the following morning to 5, Margaret-street, 
for the purpose of opening the privy, which was 
common to several houses. Mrs. Leaver and family 
had the use of it. I there found a leg with a stock- 
ing half off; afterwards a head, another leg, and 
two arms of a human being. I had known deceased 
for seven years, and recognized the head immedi- 
ately as that of Celia Holloway. I took the Kmbs 
to Preston, where the body of deceased was disin- 
terred, and they all fitted. Mr. Leaver was present 
when I found the head. When the limbs were 
fitted^ there were present the high-constable, Mr. 
Hargraves, and Mr. Richardson. 

J. Hargraves, surgeon, being sworn, said, in 
addition to his former evidence — ^The limbs fitted 
very aptly. I have no hesitation in affirming, from 
their aptitude, syrajpaetry, and proportion, that they 
belonged to tha^bbidy. There were four of the .cer- 
vital vertebra attached to the base of the skull and 
three on the trunk, thus completing the seven, the 
right number. They had the appearance pf having 
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been separated by a kdife^ <Nr some sharp iastra- 
ment. There were marks of sack an instra* 
ment ; and a mark was to be traced wh^e they had 
been raised. In some places they were jagged. 
Have no doubt the body was that of a woi&an. 
Violence had brought on premature laboor.— * 
There was no coagulum of blood in the head; no 
blood between the dura mater and craninm^ nw 
about the heart. The brain, on dissection, was 
completely dissolved ; it poured out like yeast out 
of a bottle* The trachea was severed very cleveriy. 
There was another incision about an inch and a half 
above ; and a cut through the trachea suflSdent to 
lay the little finger in< Cannot tell from which inci* 
sion deceased died. There was no injury or frao* 
ture to the skull ; but an appearance of a bruise> 
.which might have been caused by a violent blow* 
It was near the crown of the head. 

Daniel Ricuabdson^ surgeon^ swcxn.-^I was 
present at the examination of the body of the de* 
ceased, and agree with the evidence of Mr. Har- 
graves. The head was free from coagula j the lungs 
were particularly collapsed* indicating re^iration to 
have been stopped. The thorax^ externally, was so 
decomposed, that the principal circumstance (relat* 
ing to it was its state of putrefaction. Under the 
integument there was a slight blush. 1 saw the 
trunk for the first time on the occasion of the 
inquest. There was no appearance of injury. The 
head was in such a state of decomposition that I 
could not undertake to say whether it had received 
any injury. Under the scalp on the left side, and 
indeed generally, there was an appearance of red^ 
ness, which indicated an extravasation of blood. [Mr. 
Richardson here illustrated the fitting of the ver- 
tebraB as described by Mr. Hargraves, by produoing 
a specimen of the cervital articulation.] He stated 
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it to be his opinion, that the vertebr», in the pre- 
sent instance, had been separated not by a saw, 
but by a knife. The extreme collapsion of the lungs, 
he said, lead to a suspicion of suffocation. 

W. PiLBEAM sworn. — I was sent for to Preston 
by young Mr. Gelh I saw the body of the deceased. 
1 traced prisoner to her lodgings in High-street with 
the high-constable. She was not then at home, 
but in about ten minutes she came in, and I took 
her into custody. On Sunday evening, in company 
with the high-constable, I searched the apart- 
ments, and behind a chest of drawers, between the 
drawers and the wall, I found these articles. [Here 
witness produced articles of baby linen as at the last 
examination ; but the prisoner excepted a pair of 
shoes.] Witness continued. On Monday evening ..^ 
I had two pieces of a trunk brought to me by Beecfe-* 
ing. I showed them on the previous examination^ * 
and also to Greenwood. Greenwood marked them, 
and returned them to me. On Wednesday I went 
to Margaret-street, where 1 saw the limbs and bead 
of a woman. I could swear the head was Celia 
HoUoway's, as I had known her for several years. 
.On Thursday I went to Preston, where the body was 
disinterred. I saw the parts after they had been 
fitted together. 

Here the Prisoner said, I was willing to go with 
him (Pilbeam), when he came to the house ; I 
had done nothing I was ashamed of. He asked me 
where the man was. I told him I did not know. I 
spoke the truth. 

J. Thoburn sworn. — ►! was present when Hollo- 
way surrendered himsdf. I found a clasp-knife in 
his waistcoat -pocket,^ and two aprons in his hat. 
[Witness here produced them.] In High-street I 
found that hammer — [here witness produced a ham- 
raerj — concealed behind a board that was standing 
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edgeways between the drawers and the wall. There 
were also some rags stained with blood in the chest 
of drawers. [Here prisoner said that the blood 
had come from her eye.] Witness continued. — 
The handle of the hammer appeared to have been 
recently washed. The sister of the deceased told 
me that when she saw it last, it was black. The 
knife appeared to me to have been soiled ; and 
looked as though it had been put in the fire. I 
took it to a cutler's^ who said it seemed to have 
been washed, and some part of what it had been 
washed with had got in between the joint and 
rusted. The tinge of the rust was not that of water, 
but was of a different colour. According to my 
judgment^ such a knife, from its size and sharpness^ 
could cut;off the limbs. 

Here the prisoner said. You have got some 
bloody rags ? [The rags were produced/j What 
caused those rags to be bloody was a blow 1 received 
from HoUoway once, when he struck me down. 
Doctor Candle plastered the wound up, and that is 
the blood. I received the blow at the top of 
High-street. I told the men at the Chain Pier that 
I had fallen down, because I did not like to say 
that HoUoway had hit me. HoUoway came up 
High-street with a girl of the town, who had her 
hand on his shoulder. He said, *. You have no call 
to expect me to-night.' I said, * I don't want 
you. She is waiting.' I cut across to get a candle, 
and then he met me and knodked me down. He 
made a gash big enough to lay your finger in. Mr. 
Candle wanted to sew it up, but I would not let him, 
because I knew how my brother had suffered once 
fi'om having his nose sewn up. That rag I tore off 
from an old linen.chemise anti applied it to my eye. 
I had a plaster to my eye. 
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Mr. FoLKARD. — ^When the prisoner was taken 
into custody, she had a patch on her left eye. 

Prisoner to Thoburn — ^Did you not find the rags 
in the drawer with some paint things ? 

Thoburn. — I saw a linen chemise with a piece 
torn qS. 

Tbe Bench to prisoner. — 'Do you wish Mr. Candle 
to be called ? 

Prisoner. — I don't know that he would know the 
rag. 

The knife was here handed to Mr. Richardson, 
who, having ^examined it^ said that the limbs might 
have been severed by it. 

D. M. Folkard, high-constable of Brighton, 
sworn. — I went in company with Pilbeam in search 
of Holloway, on the 13th instant, about nine o'clock. 
We traced him from the Chain Pier to Margaret- 
street, and thence to High-street. Mr. Seymour 
advised me to take prisoner into custody. Witness 
then detailed the finding of the articles on Sunday 
evening, as in his former evidence, and continued : — 
We found no man's apparel. In the afternoon we 
went to HoUoway's mother's in Laurel-place, Sussex- 
street, where we found a pair of trowsers, the ap- 
pearance of whick indicated that they might have 
been used on the night of the interment, as they 
were covered with^lay, especially on the Jeft knee. 
(A pair of cloth trowsers, answering to witness's de- 
scription, were here produced.) The search was 
made after the inquest. The mother said that the 
trowsers were not her son's. 

Prisoner. — ^No, they are not. 

Thoburn now produced a pair of duck trowsers. 

Mr. Folkard continued : — On Thursday after- 
noon, about four o'clock, I went to No. 1 1, Donkey- 
row. On two of the stair steps near the door, there * 
were strong traces of blood ; aud there was ^n £^p- 
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pearauce of blood having trickled down the stairs. 
This had been scraped away as if with a knife ; but 
the rough edge was remaining. On the second 
step it had been scraped away considerably. The 
wood was cut away, and a nail was left projecting 
about t^e sixteenth part of an inch. I knelt downj 
and under the nosing perceived some coagulated 
blood. I wetted my finger, and having put it ynder^ 
it was covered with blood to the first joint* 

James Symonds, sworn. — I live at 4, Cavendish- 
street ; Holloway kicked up a row at my house this 
day six weeks. The rest of this witness's evidence 
was the same as that reported in our account of the 
inquest 

Amelia Symonds, being sworn, deposed to the 
same effect as on the previous occasions. After this, 
witness continued: — ^The morning after Holloway 
took his wife away, he came for a small looking- 
glass. I did not give it him. (Witness here idea- 
tified the lid and pieces of the trunk which were 
produced.) I should have nursed the deceased 
myself if she had staid with me. The last time pri- 
soner brought money to the deceased was six weeks 
to-day. She said, John (meaning Holloway) W8|js 
coming to bring her more. Celia took up the pd(er» 
and struck prisoner twice. Prisoner said, ^ Mindi 
Celia, I shall not hit you, you are too little ; but you 
shall suffer for this.' These last words the prisoner 
repeated three times. Witness saidj^ that the cap 
which was pro^^uced amongst the other articles, was 
the cap whichTrelia wore on that day. 

Prisoner. — ^You swear falsely against me. (Here 
prisoner produced the pattern from which she said 
she had made the cap in question.) Celia's was 

w *' ^^^ ^^^'^ was drawn up at the crown. 

WiTNEss.^ — It is the cap ; prisoner went »way in 
^passjLon. '^ 
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Prisoner. — I did not say she should suffer for it 

Witness was positive as to the words. Celia was 
sometimes in a passion. She did not like prisoner's 
bringing the money. Never saw prisoner strike 
deceased. 

Prisoner. — Fd scorn to do such a thing. 

Frances Symonds, a little girl, gave the same 
testibiony as on the previous occasion. She identi- 
fied the rope, and also swore to the top and side 
of the truuK that were produced, as being part of 
the trunk belonging to Oelia Holloway. There was. 
a bed taken away in a blanket. 

Here prisfener said, that when Holloway earned no 
money, she took pity on the poor creature, and car- 
ried her half a pound of bacon, with some sugar and 
bread, and next day had only bread and water for 
herself. 

Witness recollected prisoner bringing these 
things. 

Frances Hawkins, sworn. — ^I am the wife of 
Peter Hawkins ; I live at No. 5, Cavendish-place. 
I saw Holloway and prisoner go away from their 
lodgings in Cavendish-place. Prisoner had a little 
basket : Holloway had a bundle. It was five weeks 
ago last Thursday. I used to have Celia to nurse 
this little child, (witness had an infant at the breast,) 
and to rock the cradle. She was in need, and I gave 
her beer and food. Celia was pifgnant at the time. 
I recollect the gown and petticoS&i:|he wore. (A 
piece of the gown was here produceolV-'lt is of the 
same pattern. When Holloway toolc ^le trunk, 
Celia was in great distress. She had gi^^irlqg|«|f^ 
penny to get naif- a-pint of beer, and while she was 
gone to tne baker's to get a bread pudding, that he 
might have some, he took her only sixpence out of 
her work-box. I should know some things I gave 
her. She ssdd she never had anything so nice for 
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ber other children as for this. She foond she 
lost all. She said, she did not know where she 
was going, except that HoUoway had said he had 
taken a lodging-house, and that they were soon 
going to Loudon. She took away nothing. She 
did, indeed, wish to take away some coals that were 
tied up ; but Holloway said, * Never mind the coals ; 
you'll have plenty of coals where you are g^nig.' 
Celia expected to be confin^ in about a fortnight. 
I gave her one of my baby's caps and some other 
stuff. (Witness here identified some of the articles 
produced.) Deceased sold cotton, tape, needles, and 
pins, for a livelihood. I bought several things of her, 
because she was in distress. I saw the Imx taken 
awav. I did not see the bed taken. 

Prisoner. — ^Those things Holloway brought home 
and chucked in my lap, and said I might have th^n. 
I don't know where they came from. 

Ruth Bashford, sister to the deceased, sworn.-'— 
I have heard my sister say, that HoUoway never 
lived in any comfort with her. She had not lived 
with Holloway lately. I have heard deceased say, 
that Holloway had threatened to kill her. I did not 
see the head. 

Catherine Bishop, sworn.*— I am sister to de- 
ceased ; she was thiriy-two years of age, a short 
woman ; her arms were short. There was a mark 
of a herring on one of her arms from her birth. She 
was double-jointed in the arms. She had very small 
nmbs. She had been married five or wl years. 
Holloway went sometimes by the name of Gold- 

fr i"* "^^ ^*^^^^* ^^® w^ w**^ *>™- I recollect 
the pattern of the gown she wore; it was bought 
lor half mourning for her last little child. [Witness 
c^IlJ' *^^ ^ P^**«™ ^f a piece of the de- 
thSv'' ^^""^ "^^""^ ^^ produced.] I have seen 
^ys ; 1 recojlect them by the place where they 
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were let out. [Here the aprons found in Holloway's 
hat were produced.] They are my sister's. Hol- 
loway and my sister never lived on good terms, 
except once for about two or three weeks. I 
heard, my sister say that HoUoway would do her a 
mischief; that be said he would stab her. The rest 
of this evidence was given before at the inquest. 

Mary Gawen, sworn. — I am the wife of Joseph 
Gawen. I live at No. 5, Margaret-street, and recol- 
lect HoUoway and the prisoner leaving their lodg- 
ings. The week before they left, prisoner called to 
me, and wished me not to fasten the back ddbr, as 
Goldsmith was out, and she would fasten it. The 
back door leads to four houses and to the privy. I 
left the door open. I generally fasten it with a 
wedge. I fasten it, because I am nearest the door, 
but on this occasion I did not. I recollect that the 
privy was emptied six or seven weeks before prisoner 
went away. 

PrisoniEr.— I asked to have the door left open, 
because it was ui^certain when HoUoway would come 
home. . 

Witness^ — Prisoner had asked me two or three 
times before to leave the door open ; some weeks 
before ; ever since HoUoway took to the boat. 

Prisoner. — Ever since Whitsun Sunday. 

John Candle, surgeon, sworn. 

Prisoner.-— When my eye was cutj did I not come 
to you, and you wished to sew it up ? 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

Prisoner. — I said I did not wish to have it 
sewn up. 

Witness. — I was not sent for, but prisoner came 
to me about tliree weeks ago with a wound. It bled 
very little. I do not recollect her applying rags to 
it. There was blood enough to have stained those 
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rags. I understood that the wound proceeded from 
a blow from HoUoway. 

W. Gawen, a little boy, aged eleven. — I live at 
No. 5, Margaret-street. I saw the head, arms^ and 
legs of a human body taken out of the privy ; also 
the ticking of a bed, and part of a box-^a little 
fruit box. [fitness could not speak positively as 
to the day.] I did not see Holloway on that day, 
I have seen Holloway walking with some one 
behind him. Prisoner was coming down the street 
behind him, carrying a box under her arm. Hollo- 
way had a bag made of ticken. The bag that was 
taken out of the privy was a ticken bag. There 
appeared to be a box in the bag. There was an 
appeamnce as of a little blood on one comer. I 
mentioned it to Mr. Leaver's little boy. I said I 
wonder what Master Goldsmith has got there — 
sheep's heads, or what? Holloway was called 
Goldsmith. I knew prisoner very well. I am quite 
sure it was she who was following Goldsmith. I 
cannot recollect when it was. 

Prisoner. — He speaks wrong to say that I went 
behind with a box. Are you quite confident that I 
was behind with a box ? 

Witness. — ^I am not quite [sure. 1 saw Hollo- 
way with a bag ; that I am quite sure of. This was 
before they left Leaver's lodgings. I cannot recol- 
lect when they left. 

Amelia Symonds again examined. — I have seen 
the ticken ; if is the same that Celia bad to sleep 
on. There was very little chaff in it. 

Anne Browne, sworn. — I live at No. 6^ Margaret- 
street. Holloway (called Goldsmith) lodged next 
door, at Leaver's. I saw him carrying a sack on 
his backj the week before he left bis lodgings. He 
brought it into the yard, past my back-door, into his 
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bouse. He then took it away as he brought it. 
There was something in it that seemed bulky. He 
carried it on his back towards the Chain Pier. I 
went to my parlour w'mdow, and saw him take it 
down the street, and then turn, and come up. He 
first went towards the sea, and then to St. James's- 
street. I saw him carrying a box two or three 
times the size of that taken out of the privy. I saw 
that box ; there was reading- on it. Somebody said 
it was French. I could not see to read it, because 
I had not my spectacles. This was the week before 
they left Margaret-street. They left Leaver's on 
Friday. I can't tell what the bag was made of. It 
was of a dark, dirty-looking colour. 1 never saw 
anything of the prisoner. 

Matilda Johnson, sworn. — I live at No. 6, Mar- 
garet-street I saw HoUoway going backwards and 
forwards with a sack upon his shoulders. It was 
bulky. I do not remember to have seen this more 
than once. He came down the street. He went to the 
back-door, and in a minute or two he returned with 
the prisoner. They went up the street, and^topped 
and spoke softly to each other, whispering. This 
was a house or two off. They then parted a few 
steps, met again, and spoke as before. Prisoner 
followed HoUoway at the time he carried the sack. 

Anne Leaver, sworn. — Lent HoUoway a barrow. 
When it came back, witness said, ' This barrow teUs 
tales.' It was all clay underneath^ but the bed of the 
barrow was quite clean. 

William Gale, sworn,— I remember seeing Hol- 
loway with the barrow. Prisoner was inside the 
door not a moment before. This was between five 
and six in the afternoon. HoUoway said, ' Here's 
off/ or * Here I go.' Prisoner said, she would not 
gp with him. It was on Saturday, 

PRi$QNPR»^-*That night it was not quite twelve 
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o clock when HoUoway came home. When he came 
up stairs^ he said, ' What is it o'clock ?' He came in 
also between eight and nine, and said, ^ Lend me 
your bonnet, shawl, and gown, to go a smuggling/ 
When he came back^ he brought those things home. 
He was up next morning between five and six. 
Those things were down stairs when I went down, 
and I thought it very strange. A young man from 
a cutter gave me ten shillings to get some things 
out of pledge. 

Elizabeth Matthews, sworn. — Goldsmith, not 
prisoner, borrowed the barrow. I recollect prisoner 
working a cap. I can swear to the cap. 

Frances Taylor. — ^I keep a grocer's shop at 
No. 12, Carlton-street. About six weeks ago — six 
weeks next Wednesday — John HoUoway came to 
inquire whether I had the letting of the house, No. 
11, Donkey-row. It is the only house in the Row 
that has a shutter. The rent was two shillings 
and sixpence a-week. I gave him the key, and told 
him to keep it, if the house suited him ; if not, to 
bring it back. He came back, and said the house 
would suit him very well. I never saw him after- 
wards. Having received no rent, I went down to 
the house three weeks to-day, and found the shutter 
closed. I pulled at the door, which was shut. There 
was no one there. I pulled the shutter open. It 
was not fastened by the bolt. I put the shutter to 
again. I have not let the house to any one since. 
No man of the name of Carver has applied. I do 
not know, nor have I seen Mary White. 

Elizabeth Humphrey, sworn. — I live at No. 11, 
North Steine Row (Donkey-row). Five weeks ago 
last Thursday, I saw HoUoway bring in what looked 
like a bed, to No. 11. The bundle was in a very 
clean blanket. I lived at No. 17 then. No. 11 is 
the only house with a shutter in the Row. I saw 
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Holloway afterwards at the door. I saw Mary 
White come out two mornings with a tea-kettle. 
I saw the high constable put his finger under the 
stairs. . When I entered the house it was swept up 
clean, but not wtohed. I hired it of H. Sweet- 
man. I went in a fortnight to-day. There was 
nothing in the house ; only a little chaff in the 
cupboard. 

Mary MaIichant, sworn. — I live at No. 10, Don- 
key-row. Five weeks ago, last Saturday, about a 
quarter before' six, I saw Holloway bring a barrow 
to the next door. He put it in the kitchen and 
locked the door. As he went down the road, I said, 
* Are you going to leave us ? ' He said he expected 
another situation, but he might as well put his 
horse in thevstable. At ten o'clock he came back, 
and left the house with the barrow and a box. 
There was a female with him that locked the door 
after him. I cannot swear it was the prisoner ; she 
was tall and sletider. I saw prisoner come out of 
tiiie honse on Thursday. Holloway said then, 
^ Shall you stay ? ' She said, * I don't know.' I 
heard a person on Thursday night cough short 
several times, and I said to my husband, * That 

Eerson is very ill.' The trunk which - Holloway 
rought out on Saturday was an old paper one : it 
had an oval top with a handle. [Witness identified 
the trunk lid here produced.] The houses are low : 
it was just under toy window. The female who 
locked the door went up to the head bf the bar- 
row. I saw prisoner come out of the house 04 
Thursday. mI 

Prisoner. — Holloway had me there on Tw9^ 
day. He wanted me to go there and live ; bittnl 
said I would not, for I did not like the place. \ 

Witness. — ^The shortest way to Preston was the 
way they took. 

2 E 
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To a question from the Bench. -^The woman 
whom I saw on Thursday, in height resembled the 
female that I saw on Saturday. 

Mary Allcorn, swom. — 1 live at No. 12, Don- 
key-row. One Saturday night I saw a wheelbarrow 
near my window, with a dirty paper trunk upon it^ 
like that produced. A little short sadloring kind 
of a man was standing at the handle of the barrow. 
A woman was locking the door as I came out I 
saw her back ; she was thin, and not very tall. The 
man and a woman had come before. They used to 
lock themselves in, and lock the door when thej 
went away. One night the man came and asked me 
for a light. The shutter was never taken down to* 
my knowledge. The barrow was wheeled to the 
north of tiie town. Both went with it I do not 
know prisoner. 

Mart Gold, swom. — ^I live at 105, Wobum- 
place. I knew the deceased, Celia Holloway. I 
gave her an old bed-tick, very much patched. My 
sister gave it to me. The same^ I bdieve> as that 
produced. It resembles it. I have no tknibt it is 
che same. 

James Burragb swom. — I live at No. 49, Carl- 
ton-hilt I saw a bed-tick given to my wife's ststn'j 
Mary €rol(^ and it is the same as that which has 
been found in the privy. 

CRARLeTTE Thomas^ swoffi. — In addition to the 
evidence which this witness gave on the former 
ooeasion, Ae stated as follows :*— After Holloway 
Kceivcid the oommunication from his motiier respect-^ 
ing the discovery of Celia's body, his manner became 
vti^'VmQsual. He appeared afraid to go out He 
^r^li$ed about the room. He looked very strange. 
I said to my husband^ * This man has done some- 
^^1^9 he is looking about' Prisoner gave me four 
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6r five bafis; of oottcm and two laoes, sueb, as she 
said^ she used to sell on board the Hyperion. 

S. N. Berngastlb, pawnbroker, swiorn^r— Priso- 
ner came to my house some time ago to pledge a 
variety of articles^ amongst which was the shawl 
now produeedy by the name of Gk>ldsmith, No. 7, 
Margaret-street. I did not notice any stain of blood 
on it. We are not in the habit of examining articles 
so closely. The duplicate was dated 1 5th July. I 
advanced one shilling and sixpence on the shawL 

Amblia Symonds identified the shawl as that of 
her deceased sister, Gelia Holloway. 

Prisoner. — ^Holloway brought the shawl to me 
for me to pledge it. I did not know whose it was* 
He was out alt night . 

Amelia Symonds. — Celia Holloway had that shawl 
on when she left home. 

' Lydia Symonbs, sworn. — ^I live with my sister. I 
borrowed a hammer of Celia Holloway* (The ham- 
mer was produced.) It was exactly the make of 
this hammer^ but it was very black when I used it. 
I returned it a few minutes after. It was her sister's 
hammer. 

Catherine Bishop identified the hammer as her 
property : said it appears to have been washed or 
scoured. It was black when I left it. 

Holloway, the mother of Holloway, sworn. 

— ^When this witness, appeared, the prisoner was 
very much affected, she burst into tears and seemed 
quite agonised. Witness : I asked prisoner about 
Celia Holloway, and on the Thursday afternoon I 
sent for my son, but he ' did not come. I saw pri- 
soner. She came. I made inquiries of her. I told 
her I wanted to see John^ to know where CeKa was, 
and where she was lodging. Prisoner told me Celia 
was very well off, and had plenty of money. I asked 
^ Where (d^d she^ get the money?* Prison^ir ssid 

2 £ 2 
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that John had owned that he got five pounds from 
her brother^ and had given it to Gelia. Celia had 
not been to my bouse for five or six weeks. I can't 
say when I saw her last ; about nine weeks ago, I 
met her on the Grand Parade. I never heard John 
say anything about removing his wife. Once before 
she was missing from her lodgings. I wondered 
where she was, and I said to my daughter Betsy, ^ I 
wonder where Celia is.' Betsy said she had been 
told that she had been seen on the London road 
with her boxes. My daughter afterwards told me 
that she had seen Celia at Mr. FaithfuUs lodging- 
house^ on the Old Steyne, and that I might be easy 
about her. I asked prisoner whether she knew 
where Celia was, and talked to her a great deal on 
the subject, and about the wickedness of her (pri- 
soner's) living with another woman's husband. I 
asked whether John had sent Celia away, and said, 
' What a dreadful thing for the poor thing, — and 
she in the family way. If you have any feeling you 
would not allow it* All I want to know is^ where 
she is, and whether you will agree to leave John/ 
She never said whether she would or no. [Wit- 
ness' evidence here coincided with that of Mrs. 
Thomas.] She continued : I might possibly have 
said, Celia was found. I bad a dream. When my 
son came, I told prisoner that she would have to 
suffer with him if he was guilty. She said, she would 
take her things and go home. She appeared very 
much alarmed and agitated, and cried. I did not 
leave the room, but whilst she was gone I searched 
the room, to see whether there was anything to 
justify my suspicions. I found nothing but a rag 
spotted with blood. Prisoner came back, and said 
John was coming directly. She sat down. When 
John came, I fell down on my knees, and begged he 
would confess, if he kuew^ where Celia was. He 
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said> I don't know. Prisoner made no ansv^r. She 
said she would go home. 

Prisoner. — I said, if you are guilty you'll suffer. 
I will not pretend to go. I am not guilty. When 
6he said she had had a dream about Celia. I said 
to. HoUoway, * Your mother says you have taken 
Gelia away from her lodgings.' He said^ ^ She's 
right enough.' I went to Mrs. HoUoway, and told 
her all I could get out of him. 

The witness, who, as may be expected, is seriously 
ill, the effect of grief for'her wretched son's situa- 
tion, persisted that the prisoner showed an anxiety 
to get away. 

At the close of this dispute between witness and 
prisoner, the latter, who had been very] energetic in 
her manner, went into a fit. . As soon as she had 
recovered. Sir David Soott^told her that she was 
remanded for further examinalion on Thursday week. 
Being informed that she would be sent back to 
Lewes, the prisoner piteously supplicated that she 
might be better treated. * She complained of the 
rats infesting the cell in w4)ich she was confined, 
and of the dampness of the cell, which had brought 
on her a sore throat. She also complained of the 
wretched^ living, and said, that the nasty soup 
disordered her bowels dreadfully. She had been 
obliged to get out on the cold stones a dozen times 
in the night in consequence, and it almost killed her. 
She prayed to be removed up-stairs, and to be per- 
mitted to be with other women. Till taken away 
by Holloway, she had never been from home, and 
the cell was ^ Oh, so lonesome !' 

The magistrates assured her, that she should have 
every indulgence her situation would allow. 

Mary Ann Adb was here sworn. — She deposed 
to having given prisoner the stuff to make the cap 
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prodaeedy which one of the witnesses swore belongfed 
to Celia. Witness knew the pattern^ lUs evidence 
corroborated the assertioB of the prisoner. 

Prisoner was now removed in costddy^-^^exolaim* 
ing in a tone oi bitter angnish, — ^ I am not guilty, I 
am not guilty. — Oh dear, oh dear,*— this is all John^s 
doing/ — ^We hope the wretched sitnatipn of this 
unfortunate woman will long be a warning to ^1 
young girlsy how they listen to the protestations o( 
men^ who seek to entice them from their homes 
and friends^ and to seduce them from virtue and 
happiness. 

SavagE; the constable of Preston, was here^ealled, 
and severely reprimanded by the magistrates, for 
the indifference he manifested throughout these 
proceedings. Sir David Scott attributed it all to 
ignorance 1 ! 1 although Savage has been the high- 
constable for twelve years. — ^Tbis is a man to exe- 
cute the law, and to "be vested with authority. — ^Tbe 
activity and intelligence of Mr. Folkard and his 
officers were commended, and not undeservedly. 

Ck>nnected with this dreadful affidr, Georgc 
Carver and Mart White were put to the bar. It 
appears that these persons got into 11^ Donkey-row, 
the week after HoUoway left, and the female is 
sworn to as coming out of the house with a tea-- 
kettle while HoUoway was there. Carver and 
White affirm^ that they took the house of Mrs. Tay- 
lor, who had a conversation with the former on the 
subject, and gave * him the key from a nail. Mrs. 
Taylor swore, that she never saw either about die 
house^ nor did she let the bonse to them. She 
'denied the whole of a very circumstantial conversa- 
tion Carver detailed. Being questioned as to the 
state in which they found the house^ they were very 
i:ekictant to say any thing; bu^ White admitted 
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that she found sottie cln^ on tfad upstail^ roora^ 
which she swept out ; she also fouiid part of a 
woman's straw bonnet stuflfed under the stairs. 

Mr. FoLKAAD stated^ that ^en hie sent for Whlte» 
she refused to come to him ; and the other night she 

eatne in front of his house> and d d the high 

Gonstafole and magtstrateis^ and all the cr^w. When 
she saw him and Pilbeam, she ran away over Church*^ 
hllK They were both remanded till Thursday. 

It will be seen that these persons break the chain 
of evidence, they being the first to enter 11, Don- 
key-row, where the murder was committed, and, 
therefore, al^ to speak to the state of the pre- 
mises. 

In the intervals of Ann Kennett's e^Lamination, 
the police-officers were constantly on thi^ aleit te 
establish those links in the chain of the evidence 
which were still wanting, and having so far suc- 
ceeded as to render Ann Kennett, if not a principal 
ki the murder, at least an accessary after the fact, 
she was brought up for a final examination on Thurs- 
day, the 1st September, which took place at the Sea- 
House hotel, before Sir David Scott, S. T.^Milford, 
W. Seymour, and W. S. Fuller. 

At dieven o'clock Kennett was placed in a chair, 
before the bench, weeping bitterly. She was on the 
whole improved in appearance since the last hear- 
ing, being fresher and more ruddy, and her apparel 
was reraarkaUy clean. On this occasion she wore 
no bonnet, but a neat lace cap. ' The prisoner hav- 
ing, after the lapse of a few minutes, become more 
•calm, Mr- Colbatchj the magistrates' clerk, pro- 
'ceeded to read over the depositions taken at the last 
•sitting. 

Tte de|>ositions of David MasCall, Gabriel Gillam, 
William Elphick, W. Healy, Charles Orchard, G* 
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A. Greenwood, and Geot^ Nye, were read over 
without inducing any remark from the jM^isoner. 
Elphick, in reply to a question from the bench^ said, 
that on removing the corpse of Gelia HoUoway from 
the grave in the shaw, he saw no appearance of 
blood on either the stays or shift; the latter, he 
stated^ ad||[ered closely to the body, which was so 
much decomposed that the skin came off with the 
garment, and had there been marks of blood on it, 
it would have been next to impossible to have recog- 
nized them as such. 

The deposition of chief officer Pilbeam, which 
related to the finding of the body-linen, &Cm in the 
prisoner's apartment, being about to be read, the 
magistrates' clerk drew the attention of the prisoner 
to it, as more immediately affecting her. The pri« 
soner thanked him, and said she would attend. 

The only remark made by the prisoner on the 
evidence was similar to that which we have pre** 
viously given. She still maintained that the baby's 
cap, shoes, and a piece of edging, were given her by 
HoUoway, who, she said, brought them home one 
evening and threw them into her lap, saying that she 
might have them. 

The High Constable's deposition was then gone 
through. The prisoner^ on being asked, as usual, 
at the conclusion of each witness' evidence, whether 
she had any question to put, said she had none ; but 
said that she should like to see the house, to see 
whether it was in the same state as it was when he 
(HoUoway) had her to it. The magistrates h»e 
warned the prisoner, but she continued. She did 
not know the name of the row, or the number of the 
house ; it was somewhere at the bottom of Edward- 
street. HoUoway took her to it, and wished her to 
live there. 
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Police Superintendent Thoburn*s evidence being 
read, the prisoner repeated, in allusion to that part 
which stated the finding of the bloody rags in the 
drawer at her lodgings in High-street, that they were 
caused by the wound on her eye, by the ill-treatment 
of HoUoway. 

James Symonds, the ill-fated Celiacs landlord, 
added to his former statement, that, as far as he could 
recollect, Holloway came to his house and abused 
the deceased about a week after she received her 
last money. This in nowise affected the prisoner, 
who merely stated, that when Holloway bad not 
money to send Celia, she had often pawned the 
clothes off her back to get it for her. 

Amelia Symonds' evidence was next read. On 
coming to that part where the witness stated that she 
heard the prisoner threaten Celia, the prisoner denied 
having ever done so, and stated, that, the last time 
she visited Celia, she carried her one shilling, to 
procure which^ she pawned a blanket belonging to 
her landlady, Mrs. Leavers. 

Frances Symonds, the child, was next called, and 
repeated that her former statement of having seen 
the cap now produced, and found at the prisoner's 
lodgings, in Celiacs trunk, the day before she left her 
mother's house, was perfectly true. 

The Prisoner. — May I call a witness ? There is 
a little girl in the room, named Sally Leavers, who 
saw me working on the cap while I was ill at her 
mother's. 

Although decidedly irregular, the bench humandly 
consented, and the child was called ; and, after a 
proper examination, as to her understanding the 
nature of an oath, which she answered very satisfac- 
torily, was sworn. 

The Prisoner. — Sally Leavers; did you not see 
pie working on that cap? 
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Child.— I did hot. 

Prisoner. — Sally !— 

Chilp. — I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Seymour. — You have asked her a qoestton 
and she has given a diffemnt answer to what yoa 
expected. Use your own discretion as t6 proceed^ 
ing. 

Prisoner. — Yes, when I had the fever at Mrs. 
Leavers', I sat up in bed and worked it j thfe child 
knows it (the little child again denied it). The cap 
1 intended for the poor deceased creaturfe* I in- 
tended to give her a few things. 

Frances Hawkins' statement followed. Whea 
mention was made that the prisoner three times 
threatened Celia, saying. You dhall suffer for it, 
"Kennett said, the witness was a false-swearing WO*- 
man, and that all she (Kennett) said was, * I wo'nt 
hit you, Celia, you are too little for me, particularly 
in the state you are in.' ^ The prisoner, added the 
^witness, was dp stairs in * her house, and looked out 

of the window, and called her a stinking w . This 

ihe witness explained, by saying that the prisoner 
was mistaken ; it was another person, a Mrs. Funnell. 

Mrs. Funnell (a fresh witness) was then called, 
and deposed that she heard the threat as before 
mentioned. 

Prisoner (with much energy). — I said scornfully 
that I should do so; indeed, you speak a falsi^ 
Against me. 

The evidence of William Gawen being read to 
the prisoner, relative to her carrying a bundle or box 
at the time when HoUoway carried a Sack (supposed 
to contain the head and limbs of the deceased) to the 
house in Margaret-street, the prisoner denied that 
she (did so, aud said HoUoway told her he was going 
to-Piddinghooe for chaff, and she had heard the poor 
deceased say, that HoUoway. had given her a iMlhi^ 
to get Soine chaff. 
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' M^niBA jiToHNSQN's d^positibQ was next read, io 
v^hio\k ^be stated that she ss^w Hollpway ps^ss by her 
house with somethiog bulky in a sack. The prisoner 
was with him: The witness added, that she said to 
th^ prisoner, ^ He seems very fond of that parcel/ 

Pkisoner. — Didn't I say he was going for chaff? 
; Witness. — I have no recollection of it. 

A man of decent exterior here rose amongst the 
a^dieDce, anci begged to know if the magistrates 
would permit him to sit near the prisoner, who was 
his sister. The magistrates replied certainly. He 
^ted fai3 n&ine to be Robert Kennett, of Rye. On 
his taking his place beside bi$ sister,, the $cene was 
truly affecting. Both were absorbed in grief. The 
poQlr fellow, as w^ll as his feelings would admit, en* 
^eavoured to soothe the unfortunate prisoner, assu 
ring her that all that could be effected should be done 
for her, and lamented the evil qpippaQy which had 
|)rought her into her present trouble. 

Mrs. L?Av^R§' examination was next read. With 
regard to lending HoUoway the barrow, and the pri^ 
soner being present, the prisoner said, Holloway 
bad the barrow, bqt she never asked for it^ 

Mary Marchant, the woman who saw the barroW 
and trunk driven away on the Saturday night, from 
No. 11, Donkey-row, repeated her former ^tatement^ 
that the prisoner was the female that she saw come 
put of the house on the preceding Thursday. The 
yvitness particularly described the dress of the pri* 
soner, as being a brown silk bonnet, and a slater 
icoloured govf n. The prisoner 3aid that the witness 
bad not sp stated in her former evidence. A slate« 
•coloured stuff gown being here produced by Pilbeami 
the prisoner exclaimed, That's the old gown I had on 
on tlje Wednesday. 

Sir p, Scott (to the prisoner).— How very un»* 
fprtupate you pre ; there w^q ^i fir$t dQubts whether 
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you were there at all ; now you prove that you were 
there on the Wednesday, and not on the Thursday ; 
but you must use your own discretion. 

Solomon Berncastle deposed, that he found spots 
of blood on the shawl which had been pledged at his 
house, and which had been sworn to as having been 
worn by Gelia HoUoway when she left her lodgings 
in Cavendish -place. 

Robert Salvage. — ^I am a butcher. On Thurs- 
day, the 19th of July, I had been to Mr. Jenner's, at 
New Close, nine mUes from Brighton, with Robert 
Hargraves, to fetch home a bullock. On my return 
home in the evening, about nine o'clock, I saw John 
Holloway and the prisoner come from among the 
trees in the copse, in a direction from the place where 
the body was buried ; they came out into the path, 
and over the stile, and walked on with us till we 
reached the Hare and Hounds, when they made an 
observation about the beast I was driving, which I 
returned. I had seen HoUoway before, and can 
speak positively to him. I am sure that the prisoner 
is the woman. 

By Mr. Seymour. — I am confident, because I saw 
her lace. 

Robert Hargraves. — I was in company with Sal- 
vage, and saw Holloway and the prisoner come out 
of the copse, I know them both, and particularly 
the prisoner, having lived in the same street with 
her. They made a remark about the beast, and I 
said. Go along, you Chain-Pier cad. 

Lydia Symonds deposed, that she borrowed the 
hammer found by Thoburn at the prisoner's lodgings, 
of Celia Holloway, on the Saturday, as she left her 
brother's house on the Thursday. Its appearance is 
now much altered. It has been washed and scraped. 
i was at my brother's on the 4th of July. When the 
prisoner came, she said she had brought Gelia a shil- 
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linj^. Gelta said^ Is that all ? The prisoner said, 
Yes- Celia then answered^ I'll know whether John 

is to keep his wife or his w . Celia then took the 

poker, and running out struck the prisoner. The 
prisoner then said^ that she would not hit Celia, but 
that she should suffer for it ; and with that she went 
down the hill. 

Sir D. Scott, addressing the prisoner, said, Pri* 
soner, the time is now arrived, when it becomes my 
duty to ask you if you have any thing to say, 
why you should not be committed to take your trial 
as an accessary after the fact, of the murder of Celia 
Hollo way. 

Mr. MiTFORD explained to the prisoner, that she 
was not charged with the murder, but with being 
privy to it after it was committed. 

Prisoner. — ^I am innocent. I am innocent of the 
charge. 

The witnesses were then bound over to appear 
and give evidence at the next assizes. 

The magistrates informed the prisoner, that she 
would go back to Lewes, instead of being committed 
to Horsham, for which she expressed herself thank- 
ful. She was then taken from the bar. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our opinion 
that the subsequent committal of Kennett to Horsham 
jail, was an act of extreme impolicy and imprudence. 
The question of the safety of the person could not 
have been taken into the account; and in every 
other respect, the jail of Lewes was more preferable 
for the detention of the female prisoner than that of 
Horsham. In the latter, frequent opportunities 
were obtained of personal communication between 
HoUoway and Kennett ; and we know that, on the 
occasion when we visited the former in the jail, and 
took him some bread, and other provisions, on the 
day following, he sent one pf the loaves to Kennett^ 
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ib which he had contnved to iatrodooe a If ttei^ to 
her^ but whiph wa^ detected by the vigU^^nce of the 
goveroqr. We know that Holloway entertained 
some hope of effectii^g not only his own escape^ but 
also that of Kepnett ; and to accomplish this pur- 
pose, a piMrder or two was a fnatter of minor con- 
sideration ; for whatever opinion the casual observe^ 
might be led to form of Holloway, from his appa- 
rently*smooth and unassuming roanpers when in cour 
Yer$ation> and the deep sense of religion with which 
his mind seemed to be imbued, yet, iq reality, a morQ 
desperate villain, a more confirmed hypocrite, never 
polluted the earth with his presence. We will ven- 
ture to say, that it would baffle the College of Jesuits 
to produce a more finished specimen of deep and 
cunning sophistry than is contained in the followmg 
statement which Holloway drew up on the 5th of 
September, and which, by his desire, was transmitted 
to Sir D, Scott at Brighton. It W4S written by him 
in Horsham jail, and signed by him in thq presence 
of H. Tredcroft, and R. H. Hurst, Esqs., for the 
express purpose of attempting to exonerate Ann 
Kenn^tt from the crime imputed to her. On the 
morning of his execution^ he confessed that, in 
drawing up the following statement, his sole njotive 
was to deceive, and that, in the principal points^ it 
was directly false ; but it nevertheless presents a 
most extraordinary specimen of the powers of his 
mind, and of his extreme adroitness in what may be 
called quibbling and subterfuge. 

Addressing the magistrates, Holloway bega.n :— 

*^ Gentlemen, in the first place, I would wish 

" you all to understand, that I am acquainted 

^* with more than one person of the name of 

*^ Ann Kennett, and that I have not identified 

nor am I allowed by law to swear, that th? 

prisoner Ann Kennett^ no\f under conQppr 
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" ment at Horsham, the 5th day of September, 
" is the sarfie Ami Kennett that was at all con- 
" cerned in this most horrid murder ; for during 
" the few days that I had the key of a house in 
'• my charge, situated in North Steyne-row, as 
" many as three different women were, jit dif- 
** ferent times, with me in the house, andithat I 
" have known tvro Ann Kennetts for a long 
" time ; and that I had made an agreement 
*' with a young woman, to feave Brighton, un- 
** known to Ann Kennett, who comes from Rye, 
'^ the next Sunday morning, who knew likewise 
" that I was a married man. 1 woilld likewise 
" wish for it to be known, that it is not Ann 
*^ Kennett that comes from Rye, that is the only 
" young woman I have llvied with, or that is 
'* the only young woman of that name that I 
** have been seen with ;. so that I hope every 
^' one will be careful not to judgfe any one as 
^' being guilty of assisting me in this murder, 
*' 1 mean for which I am now iconfined ; and at 
" the same time hot to make sure that that is 
the only murder that I have been guilty of, 
— mind, i do not mean to say that I am 
" guilty of another murder ; but, gentlemen, you 
*^ will all remember that there has been a sheet 
" found all blooded, arid likewise a cheinise ; 
*' the bldbd showeth as though the throat had 
^ been cut. Now, gentlemen, on the other 
" hand, I am guilty of one murder, and I con- 
^* fess to have intrusted one vl^oman with the 
•^ main secret, by the name of Ann Kennett, 
but remember, I do not mean to say, that this 
young woman present is the sanle Atin Ken- 
** nett, only that the womih's name wa^ Ann 
" Kennett ; and at the time when the murder 
" was committed, or hear about the time when 
^^ the murder of Celia Holloway ^was corn- 
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*' mitted* I hi "d a little smuggling in hand^ 
** a greater part of which one Ann Kennett was 
*^ concerned in, and the goods smuggled were 
*^ likewise at this house in North Steyne-row. 
^* Again^ it will be folly to think, that after 
'^ forcing a woman to assist me in the horrid 
*' murder, by threatening to take her life if she 
*^ refused, which I did ; and after the deed was 
^' committed, how she entreated me to spare 
^' her life^ because her weak frame would not 
^* enable her to do her part^ as my savage na- 
^^ ture would or did demand of her, it is not 
^* impossible but I took her life also^ for I 
^* plainly confess, that now I do not know but 
^^ one Ann Kennett now living at Brighton^ and 
'* that whatever she did do, was done out of 
'' fear ; neither would she touch anything but 
'^ what she was by me forced to do. I like- 
*^ wise confess, that I did take a young woman 
** there, and asked her if she would five with 
'* me there ; and I also took her there to clean 
" up the house^ but she refused to live with me 
*' there, because the house was so dirty, and 
^' such a dreadful smell in it And again, I 
^^ am suspected of a murder in Kent^ near 
'^ Rye ; you may think if I had committed 
" another murder since the murder of Celia 
'^ Holloway^ that I should and ought to dis- 
close the place where the body was con- 
cealed. I will not at present confess that 
^' I did murder the woman who assisted me, 
^^ or rather that was forced to assist me, in the 
** murder of Celia HoUoway ; tut to look at it 
" rightly, it is not reasonable -to think that I 
** should spare her life, if I got an opportunity 
' to take it. I will not at present say where 
*^ you can find a dead body, but I will give 
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' you a hint^ and they may make a search if 
*' they choose. I only say this, that there 
^^ hath been a great deal of fresh-made ground 
^' thrown against a wall lately built near the 
*^ sea, which has been an excellent opportunity 
*^ to dispose of anything. Remember, I do 
^^ not depart from my word in anything, but 
^^ still maintain it, that a woman, by the name 
'^ of Ann Kennett^ did assist me ; but, at pre- 
*^ sent, I hesitate to say whether she liveth or 
^* no. I likewise confess, that I did take a 
' shawl to Ann Kennett to pledge, but cannot 
" remember the exact words which I told her ; 
'* but such was my severity towards her, that 
^' she knew it was more than she dared to do 
^^ to ask me many questions about that or any- 
•^ thing else. To that height of heat have I 
'' carried my severity towards her, that she has 
" been nearly killed by me twice ; and, I think, 
^' I may say three times. And again, the 
*^ chemise that is found has been identiGed as 
'' the chemise that Celia had on when she left 
" home : now, if that is the case, it is very 
^* natural to suppose, that the person that 
^' assisted might be short of clothes, and that 
*' she might have put that chemise on after 
" the murder ; and that in that chemise one 
*' Ann Kennett might have been murdered, 
*^ and her body may be still concealed, but 
** until that body be found I cannot give you 
^* any further information : all I say, it is very 
possible but the real secret may yet be dis- 
covered ; and should another body be found, 
** it will then be proved that more than one 
'^ was concerned in the murder : and on the 
** other hand, remember that when the chemise 
'^ was found, this young woman present, Ann 
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^^ Kennett, wns in confinemeDty and had been 
^* for some time ; so that that will answer for 
^* itself, that she was not concerned in that, and 
** that nolle but those concerned in the murder 
*' had a chemise, or any thing belonging to the 
'^ deceased) except a few triiing things, which 
t gave to some persons who were auite inno- 
oeiit ; and should those things be lonnd with 
** the people, let them not be judged as having 
^^ any hand in the deed, simply because those 
'' things were found with them, for if any per- 
'* son is living that had any hand in it, depend 
^^ they do not keep anything belonging to the 
'^ deceased, for should that be the case, there are 
*^ a great number of persons brought in as ac- 
*' cessary to or after the crime ; for although I 
'^ was married to Ann Kennett that comes from 
Rye, yet she is not the only person I have 
lived with, nor is she the only young woman 
*^ that I have seduced ; for I have been in the 
** practice of getting young women away from 
*^ their services, on a pretence of taking lodg- 
ings for them, until a convenient time came 
to marry them; and then it was my way^ 
'^ when I got them away from their service, 
'* to promise to marry tiiem on such a day^ 
^' and then my whole study was to gain my 
'^ ends by kindness ; aad after I had gained 
^^the utmost of their affections^ and so far 
*' advised them to consider th^nselves mv wife 
'^ as to be allowed to sleep with them^ then I 
'* would tell them that I had a secret to reveal 
'' to them, and that they must comply with one 
^* request that I had to make ; and on condition 
that they did comply^ and iHnd theinselves 
by a solemn oath to comply with my wish, 
** before they knew what tne secret was^ I 
would> after they had done as I wished 
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" them, marry them without delay, ^nd ia 
■^ this manner I would act to get young women 
*^ at my service ; then, after getting the word 
^^ from them that they would comply, and taking 
^* the solemn oath, I would express myself in 
" this manner : — Now^ the work we are going 
^^ about is on life and death ; yet if you act as 
'^ I direct you, there is no danger ; but if you 
^' fail, I most take your life, to secure my own ; 
" and if you will be true to me, 1 shall love you 
^' for it, and we shall, after that, live happy 
" together. Now, here is your choice ; either 
'' to comply with my wi^h, and save your own 
" life, and live happy with me, or refuse, and 
lose it ; and by refusing, you sacrifice both 
body and soul at once, for your oath will send 
** your soul to hell. Besides, I know you love 
** me too well to refuse ; and so on. I have, 
*^ with different women, in different names, 
** brought many into gre^t disgrace, but never 
*^ brought one into the great disgrace of mur- 
^^ der ; and she endangered her own life if she 
^^ refused. Although I have said that she bid ' 
^' me not to let my spirits fail me, it was to 
^' satisfy me that she was not backward, because 
^* she knew that her life was in my hands, and 
" that I should be "^sure to take it, if I dis- 
^^ covered in her the least backwardness; 
'' because this was the way in lyhich this young 
^* woman was forced into this horrid deed. I 
*^ first made known to Gelia that I wa^ deter- 
^^ mined to live with her, and consequently I 
** told her that I was going to live in a lodg- 
" ing-bouse, and it was there I intended for her 
" to live with me. I had got ail her clothes 
'' at th6 house befcUte I H,et any one know; and 
^' ihen I sent fqr one Apa Kennett, M did 
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*' not tell her what I wanted with her until I 
*' got her into the house and showed her the 
^* clothes, and demanded of her if she would 
'* assist me. But, I said, remember now I 
" have made you acquainted with my inten- 
^* tion, if you do nof assist me I am determined 
** to do it ; and, therefore, sooner than trust 
*' you with the secret, if you refuse, I will take 
*^ your life, and then you can tell nobody. But, 
*' I said, I do not want you to assist me, but I 
'^ want you to be in the house. To this she 
*' gladly agreed, I believe, to save her own life 
^* as much as anything ; and we agreed she was 
*^ to remain in the cupboard. I did not tell 
*^ her that I should call her, or want her, to 
" assist me, only to remain in the house. But 
*^ after I had got Celia in the house, and the 
" line passed round her neck, I then called Ann 
" Kennett, knowing that she did not dare to 
'^ refuse ; but when I called her, she could not 
" know what I wanted until she came out, and 
** then it was too late, for the deed was partly 
/^ done ; but, remember, she did not volun- 
4** tarily come to help me, nor until I, in a 
^^' savage manner, ordered her to come and 
^' take hold of the cord, which she did, trem- 
*^ bling. Besides this and washing the kitchen 
*' was the only thing she did (only that she was 
'^ with me at different times), and then she let 
^* go her hold before I wished her, or before 
*' Celia was dead, so that no one but Hie 
'^ finished her life, and I, without any assist- 
*• ance, dragged her into the cupboard, and 
^* there she hung by the neck until she was quite 
** dead. 

*^ Now, gentlemen, the deed is done, and the 
•' body buried, I tell you candidly that I was 
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'^ afraid to trust the woman with the secret ; 
'' but I do yet say that I took also her life — 
•' nor do I intend to say either yes or no con- 
** cerning it ; but let every thing take a gra- 
'^ dual course ; and again, there hath been a 
^^ sheet found, consequently it followeth, that 
^^ as that was found near the sea, that a body, 
" or a part of a body, might be found there, 
" conveyed there from the place where the 
" murder was committed, for the purpose of 
'^ disposing the body ; and the sheet was not 
^' buried with the remains, to prevent discovery 
*^ who the body belonged to, or who was the 
*' murderers ; consequently it remaineth plain, 
*' that the body is not near where the sheet was 
^' found ; and if the body was found nearly 
^' naked, by this time it will be hard to identify 
" it as being the body of one Ann Kennett, if 
'^ she is not living. Now, it is very possible, 
'^ after the murder of Celia HoUoway, I might 
" have taken lodgings for the young woman 
'^ and me, and a second murder might by me 
'' have been committed, and after a chemise 
'* might have been found, all blooded, -jit the 
*^ lodgings after I had left, and for feaj;^ they 
'^ should be brought into it (I mean the people 
'' of the house), they throwed the chemise 
'^ where it was found. I do not say that this is 
^^ the case ; it is possible, but this young person 
*^ present (Ann Kennett) is as innocent as a 
^* child unborn of this murder. 

(Signed) '* John William Holloway." 
" I wish this statement to be forwarded to 
^* Sir David Scott, at Brighton, and to appear 
*' with my other statement at the time of my 

" trial. 

^* John William Holloway.*' 
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^ This statement was read iq the preseno^ of the 
5 prisoner HoUowaj. in the jail at Horshapi} in the 
^ preae&oe of us^ and signed by him. 

^ H. Trbdcboft. 
' R. H. Hurst/ 

On the following day, the 6th of September, 
Hollo way made the following addition to his pre- 
tious statementj^ in the presence of the same magis- 
trates : — 

*' The reason why I write in such a myste- 
rious manner^ is because I think it probable 
the body might have been removed ; and if 
that is the case, and no body can be found, I 
*' will*not prohiise to say any inore that can throw 
any farther light on the business, for it will 
then be beyond even explaining • that is all. 
(Signed) " John William Holloway." 

As a contrast to the foregoing tissue of falsehood, 
subtlety, and subterfuge, we will now give the 
confession which HoUoway has transmitted to us, 
and which in its essential points fully agrees with the 
statement which he made in Horsham jail, ^^ the 
5th of September, in the presence of Sir David 
Scott, Bart., H. Tredcroft and W* Seymour, Esqrs., 
the Rev. Mr. Witherby, Chaplain to the jail, D. 
M. Folkard, High-constable ot Brighton, Mr. Dods- 
well. Governor of the jail, OQe of the assistant ma- 
trons, and Ann Kennett, then a prisoner in the same 
jail. 

It may be almost needlesd to call the attention of 
our readers to the circumstance of Ann Kennett being 
pr^ent during the whole of the time that Holloway 
made his confesi^ion iii. Horsham jail, and therefore 
we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion, that 
the magistrates must have either disbelieved the state- 
ment of HeUoi?ay, or tfafi^y hft^e been guilty of great 
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Mmidsness of diity^ in not hdvin^ provided that Ann 
Kentiett, who by that stateitient is actually an assist- 
ant in the murdel*, should not have suffered the 
punishment due to her^ for the ootnmissioil of so 
heinous a crime. There Wftd evidence ^sufficient to 
Convict her of being an accomplice in the murder ; 
for her person was sworn to as leaving t>onkey-roir 
vHth HoUoway when the body of Celia was taken 
away : her person was also sworn to by two wit- 
iiesses, as having seen her come out of the cbpse 
where the remains were buried, in company with 
HeUoway ; and we further hesitate not to affirm, that 
many an individual has expiated his crime upon the 
scafiold on the strength of far less powerful circum- 
stantial evidence than that which could have been 
brought forward against Ann Kiennett. We are 
iuUy aware that no remarks of our own can at tliis 
moment be in the least prejudicial to her. She has 
tbeen declared by a jury of her country innocent Of 
the crime with which she was charged, and from the 
manner in which the law was laid down to theih, 
tiiey were boqnd to return the verdict which they did; 
but it should have been the aim and study of the 
prosecutors to take care that she should not have 
had the chance given to her of escaping through one 
of the meshes of the intricate net of the law, espe- 
cially when it was in their power, frdm the confes- 
sion of Holloway himself, to have traced out that 
evidence which would have brought home to her an 
actual participation in the crime. 

In page 132 We broke off the narrative of Hol- 
loway abruptly, for reasons which we have there 
stated ; and he is there represented as going from the 
house in Donkey-row to fetch Celia, for thfe express 
purpose of murdering her. 

" I desired Ann Kennett," continues Hol- 
loway, *' to stop in the house ; to that she 
*^ agreed j but whfere was the best place JFor her 
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" to be, wben I returned, was the next4hingto 
" be thoi^ht of; I at last proposedurfor her 
" to ^t into the cupboard under .the stairs, 
'* that she might be ready, if in aue I should 
" want her assigtanceJ" 
We here insert an engraving of the interior of 
the house in Donkey-row, where the fatal act was 
committed, and the cupboard in which Ann Kennett 
was concealed, is that under the stairs, where the 
chaff on the floor and the head on the shelf are re- 
presented. 



" The plan being thus laid, I went away for 
" Celia, and got some beer on the road. 
" When I got to her lodgings, I found her quite 
" ready ; and for dinner she had got a kind of 
" batter-pudding baked. I ate some, but not 
" with a good appetite. I had made up my 
" mind how I intended to murder her, but had 
" not provided any thing for the purpose, and 
" I was resolved to strangle her. I went down 
" stairs and found the children at play with 
" some small cord, that apparently came out of 
" the sacking-bottom of a bedstead. I a^ked 
*' the child if she would give it to me; she 
" gave it me gladly, and said, that she could 
" get some more if I wanted it, and then went 
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and got another small bit. I tied them toge- 
** 'ther, and then went up stairs for Celia, and 

shortly after we left the house together. We 

went through the streets with scarcely a word 
" passing between us, until we came to the 
" bottom of Edward-street. I desired her to 
^* stop there until I returned, saying, I was go- 
" ing to call a mate of mine that lived there, 
" and he was going with us to the house where 
'' we were going to live. I further told her, 
^^ that we were going to live in a lodging-house, 
*' to take care of it for a gentleman ; and with 
" that I ran along to the house in Donkey-row, 
'^ and when I saw Ann Kenn6tt in the cupboard, 
'* I laid the small bit of cord on the window, 
" and then went to the door, and waved my 
'^ hand for Celia. She came along, and looked 
*' so innocent, that I was ready to drop before 
'* she got to the door. When she got there, 
'^ I said my mate was not up yet, and desired 
^* her to step in, for that we would not wait for 
" him ; and I shut too the door, and then went 
'^ up stairs, pretending to hurry him. When 
^' I came down, she, poor dear girl, was stand- 
'* ing against the window where the fatal eord 
'^ was lying. I went to her, and placed my 
" arm round her neck, at the same time taking 

the cord in my hand, I fondled over her as if 
" I loved her. I kissed her several times ; at 
^' the same time I tried to pass the cord round 
" her neck, unobserved by her, as she stood at 
*' the window, but I could not succeed. I then 
** asked her to go and sit down on the stairs, 
*' which she did. I kept my arm round her 
" neck, to prevent her seeing the cord as we 
*• removed from the window to the stairs. She 

sat down, and I sat down beside her. My 
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/^ heart once or t^nce was ready to ML ; but I 
'' would not allow pity nor compassioQ te^have 
'^ any room in my bre^t. I sat with her some 
'^ minutes^ pretending to love her^ and was on 
/^ the point of giving up my purpose many 
. ^' times^ and then again too^ courage many 
'^ times, in the course of a minute. At last I 
^^ found I must either do it^ w give it up alto- 
! ^^ gether. But the devil said, ^ Do it ; it will 
*' not be discovered/ My keeping her there so 
^^ long caused her, however, to suspect some- 
*' thing not right. She looked at me very in- 
nocently, and said, ^ How — ^how much longer 
will he be?' meaning the mate who^ she 
*^ thought^ was abqve stairs. The last words 
** she ever spoke were, * Come, my deau*, let 
^^ us go. ' These words were i^carcely from her 
'^ iips when^ watching my opportunity, I, un- 
*^ known to her, passed the cord round her 
'* neck. It was then some minutes before I 
'^ pulled it tight. At last I lost all natural 
*' feelings, and pulled the cord with* all my 
^^ might. She never spoke nor groaned, but 
" immediately sprang upon her feet ; but the 
^' attack was so sudden, she appeared not to 
'^ have power so much ap to lift her hands to 
" her neck. I held her mysqlf a few seconds ; 
but the appearance of her face shocked me, 
and my arm beginning to ache, I called Ann 
'' Kennett ; and when ^he came out of the cup- 
^^ board, I desired her to come and assist me» 
*^ which, God knows, ^he did, by taking hold 
^' of each end of the rppe with me ; %nd she 
/^ held the rope with me qntil the poor girl 
• ',' dropppd on the stairs, and ii^ doing which^ 
.her bead struck against tl^e edge of on|^ of the 
f stf ps, and kpr ^o^ sprang 2i-1>le^diRg. We 
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^' iKftM her there until we judged that shef WM 
** dbad, and then Ann Kennett let go the cord ; 
^ and after that I found that either she \Tas not 
*• diead, or th^ ohild waii not. Whilfe we were 
'^ hblding her on the stairs^ after she bad clrop- 

ged; A An Kennett desired me bot tb let my heart 
lil mm, but to put her cut of her misery as 
sooii as^ possible. After ife had let g& our 
hold^ ftird: I had dragged her from the stairs 
*^ into the middle of the kitchen, no one c^n tell 
^'mjr feelings — what I felt for the child* and 
^' httd I been alone^ I am sure I should have 
** tried to have saved its life ; but having those 
^' with me that I had> I was ashamed to 
** mention it ; vet I am satisfied it could have 
** been done with ease. However, it would not 
" do to let her remain, for she began to revive. 
^^ I then tied the cord as tight as I was able, 
^^ and then dragged her into the cupboard, and 
^^ hung her up to some nails that were {jlaced 
•* there before. As I dragged her into the 
'* cupboard, I felt the poor dear infant struggle 
"^^ in its. mother's womb, surprisingly strong 
^^ indeed. Ob, what a shocking «ight ! I 
*^ shall never forget it. I did not remove 
^* the cord from Celia's neck, but took an 
^* overhanded knot, and I made the ends 
^^ faiftt to the nails, so that she was then hang- 
** Ing by the neck. I proposed then cutting 
** her up ; but Ann Kennett told m« to wait 
** untU the blood wa» sttikd^ 
» On referring to the statetnent made by Holloway 
beibrb the magistrates in Horsham jail, we find that 
be makes use of the same expression ; and the ques- 
tibn then naturally arises in our breasts, ^ Which of 
the tw0 was the greatest fiend?* If only a moiety 
of tiiis confessioii of Holloway be true. It is a stain 
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upon the administration of justice in this country that 
a wretch like Kennett should have escaped the last 
penalty of the law. 

" I had almost forgotten to mention/' Hoi- ' 
loway continues, " that when I called Ann 
** Kennett from the cupboard, I believe that 
^* poor Gelia was able to hear me, and have 
" since thought was able to see the person 
** whom I called, although her eyes were turned 
" nearly into her head ; yet, when Ann Kennett 
** appeared, her wild appearance increased ; the 
•* cold sweat stood in big drops on her pale 
*' cheeks ; and almost as soon as Ann Kennett 
*' took hold of the cord, poor Celia dropped. 
*^ Her very wild appearance seemed to terrify 
'^ Ann Kennett as well as myself ; for Kennett 
" said to me, * Oh how wild she looks.' I 
** made no answer, that I can remember. At 
'* the time that I committed the horrid deed, I 
'^ am not able to describe my feelings ; but I 
'* think you will understand me when I^say that 
" I had none." 
In a letter now before us, written to Mr. Nute, 
and dated October 20th, 1831, this most fiftished 
villain, speaking of the last moments of his murdered 
victim, says, — 

" I once more take my pen to write to you, 

hoping that, both in body and soul, you are 

well. I am happy to inform you that the 

*' Lord is dealing graciously towards me ; for, 

" since I saw you last, I have been much 

*' humbler. I do bless God, I feel it good to 

*' serve him. I think I can safely say, I feel a 

goodly sorrow for my sins. I do likewise 

seem to hate sin. I cannot take that delight 

" in sin as formerly. O, what a blessing is 

" this ! I rather wish that I had read your 
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" letter before you went away : it gave me 
'' much pleasure to read that there is hope 
^' that poor Celia had something like a warn- 
'^ ing, though only through, or rather by means 
*^ of a vision of the night. In that case^ Sir, 
^^ I am much comforted ; and to speak plain 
*' to you, Sir, I am in hopes that her precious 
'^ life was not taken so suddenly but that she 
^' had time to call on God ; and if she had' 
presence of mind enough to do that, I know 
God would hear and answer her prayer. O, 
" what are now my feelings ! I believe that 
'^ till nearly her last gasp she was sensible ; 
'^ but I do not think she was conscious that 
^' I intended to finish her life, but only to make 
'* her miscarry. She died very hard, without 
*^ one struggle. Poor dear creature, she never 
*^ so much as offered tp lift her hand in the 
" least in her. own defence. But no more, 
** hoping that I may meet her in glory." 
In another letter he says, — - 

^* When I read your letter, the first part I 
" could read with something like joy ; but 
" when I came to where yoii speak of my dear 
" late wife, I could read no further without 
'^ shedding tears, and kissing the name for joy 
<' that there was a hope of our once more 
'^ meeting in another and a better world. Ah, 
*^ Sir, you are right ! our parting in this world 
^^ was indeed awful. I did not strike her nor 
" bruise her in any way ; yet, at the very time 
" of the act, I felt much for the dear child. 
" Yes, I felt the dear infant struggling very 
'' hard indeed, after the mother was apparently 
" dead. I strangled her. ^One word of pity 
•* would have saved. her life." 
Resuming his confession, HoUoway continues,—* 
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" The next thing we did, I believe, was to 
*' burn the things^ partiicularly the botinets. 
*' The people Who went intd the ho»te after 
'^ ^e left must have Seen the wire in the grate^ 
^* which I took notice of being there.- Having 
'^ diiSppsed of the body^ and cbbsidered &U to 
** be safei we both left the hdtite^ and weiit and 
*^ eot some spirits, and then went hbme to my 
** lodgings in Mar^ret-street. As yet, I had 
<* not determined on any place to dispone of 
^' her in ; but now the murder had been done, 
" And if the' body is not properly concealed, 
" I shall be sure to be discovered. Tbeii the 
^* next thing that came into my head Was, to 
*^ put her in her own box^ and lash it hp with 
^^ my hainmock'lashings ; and for that pufpose 
*^ we went to the house again that evening ; 
^^ but on finding the box too small for the pur- 
*^ pose, I was put to a stand. At last a thought 
struck me, to take dff some of the limbs. I 
dragged her out of the cupboard, and cut the 
cord off her neck, and then began to consider 
" what limb to take off first. At last I con- 
" duded within my own breast to take the head 
*' off first } but Oh, what were my feelings ! 
"I took my knife out of my pocket, and 
sharpened it, and then went and looked at* 
the body. My heart was almost ready to 
*' jump out of my month. I put the knife to her 
^^ neck with a trembling hand, and tlien with- 
" drew it, not being able to proceed ; and then 
♦' Stood a few minutes to recover my agitation. 
L' However, it must be done, or it must be dis- 
•* covered. Those thoughts, and the fear of 
** being discoyered, prompted me on ; and at 
" last I began to sever the head from the body, 
• which I did with snnch difficulty. The blood 
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l3owe4 from the body ia great abundance. 
After I had done that, I next took off the 
" arms, which I did with Y^ry little trouble ; 
'* and having made a beffianing, I did not feel 
'! much to mipd the bloody aqtion. I then 
" dragged the body ag^in into the cupboard. 
'^ Be it understood, that pone of her clothes 
were taken off, only her shoes, bonnet^ and 
cap, which were burnt. I took her shoes off 
myself, or rather half boots^for such they 
*^ were. I then went up stairs and emptied 
^' the chaff out: of the bed, and took half of the 
^^ ticking and brought it down stairs^ and put 
^^ the head and arms into it to conyey it away. 
^^ I never went to the house to do anything with 
'* the body, but what I took Ann Kennett with 
-* me. Having now got every thing prepared, I 
'' threw the bundle over my shoulders and came 
'^ out of the door, and Ann Kennett was to 
^^ walk behind me, to see if any of the blood. 
** came through. We had, however, not got 
*' many steps from the door, wheii Anp Kennett 
said, O ! ^obii, the bipod runs through all 
down your frock. I then went back, and put 
^ the head apd arms into a small box, and the 
'' box in the bedtick, and so brought it up to 
^' Margaret-street, into the room where we lived, 
" and 1 watched my opportunity, and went and 
" threw it all db^n the priyy, tick ^nd all, the 
*^ box excepted. 

^- I arose with daylight in thp mormng ; iij 
^^ the night I could not sleep, and in the day I 
S* could not eat» However, beforp we went to 
V the house, we wept ai^d got soipe- spirits, 
*^ which was a great prop against tpiy troubled 
^ • consei^nce. Vy e then went wjith* the intent 
'^ pf bfingiogi awaj thp r^^fiiainder of |rbat the 
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** box would not contain ; but on opening the 
" door. Oh ! what a horrid spectacle was there 
•^ to our view : the blood lay in large congealed 
" lumps on the floor: the blood was smeared 
across the kitchen, from dragging the body 
into the cupboard, and the smell of human 
" blood, how faint ! yet it was more shocking 
^* still, when I dragged the remainder of the 
" body from the cupboard. The head and arms 
" being off, added greatly to the horrid spec- 
" tacle. I then, without taking off the stock- 
ings, proceeded to take off the legs at the 
knees, leaving the garters and stockings on 
the leg's as she wore them when she came 
" away from her lodgings. I then proceeded 
" to put the remainder of the body in the box, 
'* but found the box too small. I was obliged 
" to take off the thighs also, which was a much 
" more painful task than any of the former, not 
because it was more difficult, but I will leave 
the reader to judge the cause. After having 
^* accomplished this most horrid act of butchery, 
^^ I placed the trunk in the }mx, and laid the 
** thighs on each side of the body, and the 
" trunk was completely wrapt in the clothes in 
I; J, " which she died ; and remember she died in the 
^^ same clothes that she wore when she came 
** away from her lodgings, and that she was not 
*^ undrest after leaving there, nor neither had 
" she been to bed with me as was supposed, 
but was a corpse in a few minutes after 
leaving the house of Symonds, or rather after 
entering the fatal house in Donkey-row. 
** But to return, I then lashed the box up as 
before determined, with my hammock-lash- 
ings, and placed it in one comer of th^kitchen. 
^ I then put the two legs in the remainder of 
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** the bedticking. I took them under my arm, 
" and Ann Kennett took some earthenware be- 
*^ longing to Celia, and we locked up the house. 
^^ I went and threw the legs and everything 
*' down the same privy before mentioned, and 
" we both then went and sold the earthen^^re 
'^ and a blanket with it. On that day I pro- 
posed to go and look out a secure place, ' to 
bury the remainder in the box, which I did ; 
" no one knew where the place was but myself; 
this done, I returned home, and asked the 
" people of the house to lend me their wheel- 
barrow on the morrow, which they promised 
to do at any time that I should want it, not 
" knowing for what purpose I should want it. 
*' I likewise obtained permission from my mas- 
^' ter Mr. Matthews, to take a pickaxe and 
" shovel belonging to him any time that I liked. 
•' All the time being wet weather, we had no- 
" thing for the boat to do, 

^' That night we went again to the house to 
" wash away the blood, and for that purpose 
^^ took with <is a small kid or wash-tub, and 
" without much trouble washed all the blood 
" off the floor ; it being brick and lying low, 
" the bricks were very damp, consequently the 
*^ blood never dried in, as it might have done 
" had it been boards. Having got this finished, 
" I was much easier in my mind ; being, as I 
^^ thought, a little out of the way or reach of 
^' discovery, for now nothing remained but to 
'' conceal the box and what it contained, which 
" I then saw but little difficulty in doing, and 
^^ the next night was the night fixed for that 
" purpose. 

*^ The next day came, and I borrowed the 
** wheelbarrow, and took it down to the house, 
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'^ and after that I took the pickaxe And shovel* 
'^ down; which I took from the shop unknown 
" to any one. Night came, and, accoMing to 
^^ appointment, Kenriettand I met at the house 
** at dusk ; I took the box on the wheelbarrow, 
and Kennett took the pickaxe and shovel and 
came after me, just keeping in sight of me. 
She did not know where I liad appointed to 
go ; however, no questions passed between us 
" until we had reached the Hare atid Hounds, 
" where she first came up to me, (as it is repre- 
•• sented in our engraving.) The doors of the 
'^ public-house were closed, and the inmates 
'* appeared to be all at rest ; but when I 
" looKed at the house, I remembered the last 
'^ time that I was in it, and I overheard the 
" men speaking of the murder, and I now 
*' looked upon it that it was sent as a warning 
" to me to betake myself to some distant part, 
" and by changing my name to escape detec- , 
*' tion. But how vain and foolish are the 
*^ hopes of man ; an invisible hand appeared 
" to be dragging me on to Ihy fate, and that 
'^ any attempt of resistance only increased tii^ 
power against me. Although the night w«s 
beautifully bright, yet I felt, at times, an 
^* involuntary shudder come over me, when I 
" looked at the box that I was conveying to its 
*' place of secrecy, and thought of its contents, 
•^ and how the savageness of my nature had 
'* led me to take aWay an innocent life, and 
*^ the life of one too who had never done me 
'^ a wilful injury in her life, and with whom 
** I could have lived happily, had it not been 
''for the violence of my passions, arid nay 
attachment to sinful pursuits. After hav- 
** ing passed the public-house we turned ttp 
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^^ the hill leading tp the Dyke Road* Kennett 
" tbpn asked rae how far I was going ? I 
" answered, yoii will see when we get there- 
•^ We went on, and turned down a footpath 
^^ that leads to the Shaw, where the part of the 
" body was buried. When I arrived there, 
** and had taken the box from ofF^the barrow, 
*• and got it into the Shaw, I began to try to 
^^ dig, but found it too dark ; and what made 
'* it more difficult were the roots of the trees, 
'^ which were very thick, consequently I was 
*' obliged to drop the attempt for that time, 
** and) aftpr putting the tools and box in a sup- 
'^ posed place of security, we returned home, 
'^ taking the barrow with us, and one of the 
*^ witnesses spoke the truth, when she said that 
" she heard the wheel-barrow come home late 
•' at night. Ann Kennett was with me during 
'- the whole of the time, and it was her who 
*'^ cheered me thrpugh my horrible task. 

" On the following morning, as soon as it 
'^ w^ light, we returned to the spot, intend- 
'' ing to bury the box and all, but had not time 
" to dig the hole deep enough, and in my 
hurry I cut the lashing oS the box, took off 
the lid, and turned it bottom uppermost, 
emptying the contents into the hole that I had 
*^ dug, and then covered it over as soon as 
'^ possible. I then broke the box into several 
^^ pieces, and threw most of it into the stand- 
^f ing corn ; it was wheat close to the road-side, 
'^ and some I put under some bushes, in a dyke 
^^ alongside of the road ; and, for the present, 
*^ stowed away the pickaxe and shovel, and 
^* returned . home, and that day returned the 
'^ key to the people that I had it of^ or I would 
** ratibier say, 1 sent it^ but I have every reason 
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** to believe that they had it safe, Ann Ken- 
^* nett and I went and fetched away the shovel 
*' and pickaxe on the following night. 1 sent 
*' Ann Kennett twice afterwards to see' if all 
'* was right, and I am sure she went, as she 
'' brought home to me an exact diescription of 
'* the state of poor Celia's grave. I, myself, went 
*^ several times, and it was oh one of those occa- 
'^ sions that I went into the Hare and Hounds 
" public-house. In regard to the flicpumstance 
''of Ann Kennett not being vseen in Dcfakey- 
*' row, a man of thfe name of Watts, ^ jjbDon- 
'^ key-row, must remember Ann Kenneul)eing 
'^ there several times with me ; and one time 
'* in particular, when we were going away, 
" and Ann had then got a bundle of some kind 
'* to take away from the house, and a woman, 
•' that was talking to either Watts or his wife, 
/^ abused me very much ; told me that was not 
" my wife that 1 was with ; and said, that she 
. " had then got'a bundle to pawn, meaning the 
*' bundle that she ' had then got with her. I 
*' forget the person's name that I spoke of, but 
'' her husband is a bricklayer. I declare I do 
" not disclose this out of any envy or malice, 
^' and I have done the best I could ever since 
** I have been confined to conceal it, but I find 
. " it impossible. I simply do it to convince the 
" world at large who are the guilty and who 
. " are the innocent. I likewise declare before 
" God, that I feel that, if it was my own father^ 
" it is out of my power to conceal it." 
The confession which HoUoway made before the 
magistrates, on the 3d of September, in Horsham 
jail, differs very little in its substance fronfi that 
which we have now given, nor does he enter into 
those minute particulars which are contained in the 
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confession which is in our possession. In the first 
statement which he made in Horsham jail, he 
merely enters into the leading incidents of his life, 
which have been already fully given in this work, 
but in that statement he attributes his resolution to 
murder Celia entirely to the treatment which he 
received from herlajnily. 
On this subject he says — 

" Though I lived with a woman when I 
'^ came home^ had Celiacs friends given me 
" good advice I would have left her, but hatred 
" appeared in the Breasts of one and all 
'' against me, which raised the same passion 
*^ in my breast against them and her. I formed 
** a determination in my own breast to be 
*' revenged on the family. I have made 
*^ several promises and attempts to meet her 
** at difierent places, but never could perform 
" what I intended. I went to her house about 
^^ a week before I fetched her away ; I told 
*' her she must prepare herself, for that I 
'^ intended to live with her. On the day 
" appointed I went to her lodgings, and there 
*^ I met with a person that told me what her 
'* sister said concerning me. I do not believe 
^* I should have had the heart to have taken 
" her away then, had it not been for what her 
'^ sister had said ; but that filled my breast 
" again with envy, and I was determined to 
^* kill her, as 1 thought, let what will be the 
^' consequence, to be clear of the family." 
HoUoway then enters into a concise, but false, 
statement of the manner in which he committed the 
murder ; the principal aim of which appears to be 
to exonerate his guilty accomplice^ by taking upon 
himself the whole weight of the crime. In the fol- 
lowing letter, however, which he wrote to Sir David 
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Scott, dated the 8th of Sieptemfaer, he ei|ters into 
a justification of himself regarding his implication pf 
Ann Kennett, although^ at the sanne timej^be latter 
part of the letter is evidently not founded in trpth. 

•*' Horsham Jail, Sept 8, 1831. 

'^ When you read this letter, you may 
*' think that there is no truth in what I before 
*' stated, but, Sir David, I intend to tell you 
^* the real truth"; it is pity that hath moved 
^' me to give the last statement. No doubt 
** but you can remember that Ann Kennett 
*^ continually said that it w^as nothing but jea- 
** lousy that prompted me to say what I did 
" against her, for fear she should get married 
^^ again. Sir, believe me, it was not jealousy 
" nor envy, but a real view to bring none but 
** the guilty to justice ; but since that I have 
^* let that love which I have towards her over- 
*^ rule me, and I have, out of pity to her life, 
*' tried to throw a veil over the real truth, and 
^* as far as I could screen her from justice. 
*^ This, I am sorry to say, I have done against 
" the powerful workings of my own conscience, 
** but cannot any longer contain myself till the 
*^ real truth is known ; my first and second 
** statement is truth, and I have no other 
*' statement to make. 

" From your humble servant, 

'* and dying criminal, 
(Signed) " John Williai^ Hollow^iy.'* 

It was shortly after HoUoway had made his third 
statement^ that is, on the 5th of September, that we 
ourselves visited him in the jail at Horsham, apcom- 
panied by his mother, Mr. Nute, and Mr. Paritz of 
Brighton. On our entering the inQrinary) HoUoway 
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in her grief at tibe entrance of the infirmai-y, he was 
cooHy examining the contents of a basket which we 
had brought him^ and having very composedly taken 
his leave of us> he returned into the infirmary. 

It was on this occasion that the portrait of him 
was drawn^ which accompanies this work^ and for 
which he sat at the express request of his mother. 

It would appear, according to the letters written 
by him at this time, that his whole study was to 
conciliate his offended God, and incessantly to pray 
to him for his grace and pardon. In the following 
letter, which is dated the 29th of October, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Nute, will be found a curious instance 
of reasoning, which proves how soon the most 
atrocious villain can at times ^ lay the flattering 
unction to his soul/ and almost argue himself into 
the belief, that he is not the criminal which the 
world holds him to be. 

' Horsham Jail, October 29th, 1831. 

*^ Very dbab Friend, 

" I received your kind letter, and the 
*^ paper that you was kind enough to send me ; 
'' and Mr. Dodswell, our kind governor, hath 
" got the money, five shillings of which he was 
^* kind enough to send me yesterday morning ; 
*' and as my mother hath committed the ma- 
^^ naging of this affair to your management, I 
*^ think it my duty to inform you, that I have 
drawn from Mr. Witherby the sum of ten 
shillings ; having drawn, since your last visit, 
'* twice from that worthy gentleman. I ana 
happy to inform you that your last visit was 
npt in vain. You would be surprised, was it 
*^ in my power to explain to you the wonderful 
" manner in which "I was brought gently into 
" the valley of humiliation ; bat sincQ .thai how. 
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^^ the enemy of souls hath tried to dei^roy that 
^^ blessed frame of mind. He hath tried to de- 
** stroy my peace by presenting to my mind 
^* most powerfully, that I have sinned away my 
^^ day of grace, and that, though God is able 
^* yet, like Esau though I seek repentance with 
" many tears, yet God the Father is unchange- 
*' able ; and if my day of grace is sinned away, 
" there is no hope for me ; and then he hath 
^^ said, as that is the way* with many more be- 
*^ sides yourself, you may just as well make 
*' yourself merry ; you cannot now make it 
*• worse. And then again, when he cannot 
" gain ground with me on this ground, he 
*^ will come on me on another tack, and say, 
" that if I was elected, there was no fear, for I 
" must be saved, let me do what I will. This 
^* I know to be contrary to all scripture ; for it 
*^ is expressly said, that ' The wicked shall be 
** turned into hell, with all that forget their 
' ** God ; and he that endureth tothe end, the 
*^ same shall be saved.' ^ Come unto me all 
" ye that labour and are heavily laden, and I 
" will give ye rest ; for my yoke is easy, and 
*^ my burden is light.' O Lord, keep me from 
^' sinning against thee ! O, forbid that I should 
" grieve thy holy spirit any more. I feel some- 
" times happy tha,t the day is fast approaching 
" that I shall go hence. I was thinking that I 
" must die ; and what matter what deam I die, 
" so that I do not die eternally ; for it is ap- 
" pointed unto all men once to die, and after 
'* death we must come to judgment. O Lord 
grant that we may not be found, at that great 
and awful day, calling on rocks and moun- 
** tains to fall on us, and hide us from the 
" face of Him who made us for his own glory. 
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^ Sir, I will tell you what I think, or rather 
what at times is {are) my thoughts. That I 
do not consider that, properly speaking, God 
puhisheth any one, but rather that wicked 
men punish themselves; for if I break my 
arm, before I do it I know that, if I do so 
foolishly, it will cost me much pain : then to 
whose charge shall I lay the cause of this 
pain? to no one but my own folly. And 
again — I kiiew that, if I committed murder, 
and was discovered, I should be sure to suffer 
" death for it. Then shall I say that the judge 
*^ hangeth me ? lio, undoubtedly I cause my 
*' own death. God willeth not the death of 
*' a sinner, but rather that he wiH return, re- 
'' pent, atid live. O, cease hot to pray that 
*' God, for the sake of his dear Son, mdy have 
" mercy on my never-dying soul. O, eternity, 
" who can grapple with the torments of eternity, 
" and continually under the displeasure of an 
*' dffended God ? But what will make the 
torment worse is, that we tnight have been 
happy if we would ; ' But rhen choose dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds 
** are evil.' You desire me to let you have 
my tvritihgs as soon as I could: you may 
depend I will ; bilt if you would like to have 
arty more before I have firiished, you must 
write to Mr. Witherby ; he hath some more ; 
" atid I will let you have all as soon as I can. 
V " I hope we shall all tneet in glory, to sing 

^ " praises to the Lamb for ever and ever, 

" through the boundless ages of eternity. I 
" feel sometimes as though eternitjr would be 
** too short, to sing all the praises due to our 
Savidui*, Lord God and king. Give my kind 
love to my dear mother, and all inquiring 
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*' friend^ j and may Gqd ble^s al^^Rur en^oien 
" likpwise, isf the prayer of ^n uniyqftby crimi- 
" oal, 

" JoHJjf Will; AM IJpLLo^Ay/' 

It was Qrt Wednesday , the 14th pf Dpceniber, thajt 
th^ trial of liolloway tooK placp ^i Lewp8» tP wbipji 
place be bad been reinoYe4 on t^e previous dsLf 
UoT^ Horsham. 

Precisely ^t half-past eight o'clppk on that iqar^- 
ipg^ Mr. Justice Pattiaon entered the court- Sever; 
Fal pPi^qners ^erp ininiediately placed in thp fipct tq 
be arraigned, and among' then? tbe prisfoner Hollq- 
way- On taking bis place iq the dpqkj he lopke4 
up to the gallpry (in which there were but few per- 
$gn$ at that period) with an air of anxious curiosity, 
a^ if desirous of repognizing sqmp one with whotQ 
be wa3 acquainted. Every eye in the court was 
filled upoq blip : but he appeared to regard the ga^p 
of those around bini with ipdifference. He wai| 
^ttired in a sailpr'^ blue jacket, and wm$tcoat ai^d 
brown trowiSers^ and wore 4 black silk neckerpbief. 
His ppuntenaqpe indicated an expression pf cqw^^^ 
dence and hppe. When it w£^s his turn tp be in^, . 
dieted, the prisoner, Ann ICepnptt^ was brought ^p, 
and placed beside him. She wore a $traw bonnets 
with blue ribbon^ a brqwn stuff gown^ and a cqttqfl | 

3bawL She was absorbed in grief, and was spp^ i 

ported while thp indictment w*^ read, by the jailer jj 

and his assistant^. \ 

Messrs. Long ftnd Dowj-ing cppducted the prosp- ;' 

cutipn, and Mr. Adolphus the defence. Holloway had 
nq counsel. Mr. Long, in a c|ear and coqcise sppecbi 
stated the case to tb^ jury as follpws : — ' Ji|ay \\ 
pjeai^e your Lordship — Qentlenien of the Jury— You 
?ire, by the reading of tbe indictment, put in pps^est | 

sioM pf a very aeriQus subject. It i^ necessary that I ] 
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should call yoar attention to the crime with which the 
prisoners at the bar are charged ; it is one to which, 
on all occasions, you are bound to give your roost 
serious attention ; but, in this case^ there are cir- 
cumstances which render your duties peculiarly 
awful. The nature of the crime, with which the pri- 
soners are charged^ must be well known to you all ; 
it has been blazoned throughout the kingdom in all 
the newspapers; and, perhaps, there is hardly a 
child to be found in this country, who is not ac- 
quainted with the general details. It is, therefore, 
important that you should wipe out from your memo* 
ries all you have heard on the subject, and come to 
the case with minds fully disposed to arrive at such 
a decision only as the evidence may warrant. Gen- 
tlemen, in passing through life, we are called upon to 
discipline even our best feelings, which, sometimes 
from mistaken notions of kindness, may tend to make 
us swerve from the path of duty almost equally with 
those of a malignant nature. You will be called 
upon to weigh facts with impartiality. Gentlemen, 
you will excuse my having gone so far. I regret 
that from the late hour at which I received the 
brief, that I have not been able to get up my case, so 
clearly, distinctly, and succinctly, as I could have 
wished. I shall, however, endeavour to give you a 
brief outline, in chronological order, of those facts 
which I shall call evidence to prove. Geqtlemen, 
the prisoner, John William HoUoway, when a very 
young man, married Celia HoUoway, the deceaseds 
They lived very unhappily together, and at length 
separated. It is rather to be believed that he sub- 
sequently married the prisoner, Ann Kennett. Cer- 
tain it is that she and HoUoway resided together in 
Margaret-street, in Brighton, and that the deceased 
Celia, his only lawful wife, Uved ih Cavendish-place, 
in the same town. The deceased was far advanced 
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in pregnancy, and from HoUoway's neglecting to 
support her, she applied for parish relief. Holloway 
was, in consequence, apprehended, and brought be- 
fore the magistrates on a charge of neglecting to 
support his wife, and an order was made by the jus- 
tices, that he should pay a small sum, 2s., weekly 
towards her maintenance. The sum was usually paid 
to Celia through the prisoner Kennett's hands. The 
deceased was an extremely small and short woman, 
On the 4th of July, Kennett went to carry the money 
to Celia; but, instead of 2*., she carried one only. 
A quarrel arose ; the aggression, I admit, was on 
the part of the deceased, who struck Kennett with 
a poker. Kennett then observed that she would not 
strike Celia as she was so small, but that she should 
suffer for it before long. Holloway went the same 
evening to Celia's lodgings, and, after alluding to 
the quarrel between Celia and Ann Kennett, he said 

to the deceased, * You d d b ^h Til make away 

with you before long.' Some time between the 4th 
and 14th of July, Holloway took a house in North 
Steyne-row, or, as it was better known, Donkey-row, 
a small confined street. The house was of a peculiar 
character ; it was the only one in the street which 
had a shutter to the window outside, and it was 
immediately opposite a blank wall. On the lOtb he 
had been threatened by the overseer for not sup- 
porting his wife. On the 14th he fetched away 
Celia's bedding and clothes ; and, between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, Celia herself. Gentle- 
men, the prisoner, Ann Kennett, was seen to come 
out of the house in Donkey-row about half past two 
the same day, pale and agitated. Celia went to the 
house at seven in the evening, and from that hour 
she was never seen again alive. Gentlemen, the 
great and only difficulty in the case of the prisoner 
Kennett is, that the prisoner Holloway, after proper 
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warnings, had made certain confessiions in which hp 
in^piicated her. By the law of Englan4^ the confes- 
sion of one of the parties charged was not per- 
mitted to operate against others^ similarly charged* 
I would just observe that the secpnd qonfession was 
made in the presence of Kepnett, and that shis 
denied it altogether.' Mr. Lqpg then recapitplat^dy 
in corroboration of HpUoway's cqnfe9siQn> the other 
principal facts of this most tragic case. The taking' 
away of Celia by I^oUoway in the afternoon ; the 
short and suppressed cough heard in the hQuse in 
Donkey-row, and, coupled with it, the fact that the 
prisoner Kennett was^ at the time^ labouring under 
a similar cough ; her (Kennett) being seen at the 
house at two q clock in the ds^y on which the murder 
was charged, and pawning the hpxt day a great 
variety of Celia's clothes ; the borrowing pf a wheel- 
barrow by Holloway of Mrs. I^eavers, which he wa3 
seen to take to the house in Donkey-row> and also, 
from thence, laden with a trunk; the prisQners being 
seen carrying packages and boxes to |f rs. Leave's 
house ; the discovery of the body at Preston^ ^f[id of 
the mutilated limbs and head m the privy^ which, 
on comparison, were found to fit perfectly the trunk 
found ; and the opinion of the medical mpn that the 
deceased died by suffocation. — ■ All these focts and 
many others in corroboration of the confession,' ob- 
served the learned gentleman, ' will be borne ont in 
evidence, and it will be for ypu to say whethejr the 
prisoner Ann Kennett is, or is not, guilty ? ' 

During the arraignment, the male prisoner con- 
ducted himself with a ferocity fully in accordalle^ 
with the atrocious nature of his crime. The court 
was excessively crowded, and upon the name$ of the 
prisoners being called by .the cjerk of the arraigns, 
a general thrill of horror seemed to run through 
the audience, which was expressed by ^ }qw d^ep 
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tourinaf thai prodiiced a solemh effecL Ttie female 
prisoner, dri ner name being trailed, burst into tears 
dild faitiled ; the prisoner HblloWay boldly stood 
, for\^ard, ind seemed to beard the court with a look 
of fierfce defiance. Upon the indiclmient being read, 
HoUoway appearfed confoUhded by the verbose and 
technical fohns of expreiSsioh. He at length ex- 
fclaimied, * Redd all that agaih, I don't understand a 
word of it.' 

The indictment Was again read. At another point 
he exclaimed, with evident surprise, * What ! does 
that me£lti nie ? ' 

Oh the jprisoner beinff asked whether tie was 
^ guiltfr ? ' he fiercely exclaimed, ^ I am not guilty of 
all that that paper charged me with.' 

By the Court.— Db you plead ' guilty ' or ' not 
guilty ? ' 

. Holloway (with the utmbst ferocity) — ^ By the laws 
of my country I am not guilty till you can prove 
me so.' .4 

' By the Court.— Well, yoti pilead * not guilty/ 
Remove the prisoners from the bar. 

The female Ketlriett was almdsl lifted from the 
bar. She seemed unable to stand. Holloway again 
looked ferocidusly round tne court, ^nd retired with 
21 flrnl bold step. 

TRIAL OP THE PRISONERS. 

A casfe df riiinor importance having been triea, 
that of tlolldway and Kehriett was again called. 
iTie aniiety of an immense crowd outside of the 
tjourt occasioned some little tumult in {heir efibrt to 
gairi admittancie. Order was soon restored, and the 
prisoners were piit to the bar. Holloway scowled 
at the audience, arid kept looking round and shaking 
his head With a ferocious daring. Ann Kennetl 
seemed more resigned, though still agitated. 
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The indictment was again read. It contained 
several counts, one of which charged both of the 
prisoners with the capital crime^ and another charged 
Ann Kennett^ as an accessory, aiding, abetting, com- 
forting, and assisting the prisoner HoUoway during 
the commission of the offence ; a third count alleged 
the murder to have been committed with a knife, 
the first alleging it to have been perpetrated with a 
cord. . 

During the statement of the counsel the prisoner 
took pencil notes, and once interrupted the speech. 
The female prisoner looked incessantly with an af- 
fectionate and supplicatory expression at her com- 
panion at the bar, who, however, never once re- 
garded her, but stood as if he were unconscious of 
her presence, or at least indifferent to it. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

The first witnesses called were — 

David Mascall. — I am a labourer at Brighton. 
On the 25th of July I went into a copse near Pres- 
ton. I observed a spot of ground loose, and moved 
it with my stick. I drew out a piece of red garment, 
and perceived a smell. I mentioned it to my neigh 
hours. On the 12th of August I went again with 
Gillon, and I saw the same piece of garment 

Abraham Gillon. — I went to Preston on the 
12th of August with the prisoner. Next day I went 
again with an officer, and opened the ground. I 
first dug out one thigh, then another thigh, and then 
the body. It smelt very offensive. The ground 
looked rather fresh, as if it had been disturbed about 
'a month. The body had stays on. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner. — I was induced 
to go to the copse with Mascall, because he fancied 
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something there. He told me this on the 12th of 
August, and I dug there. The ground looked fresh* 

The Prisoner (fiercely) . — ^I believe you and Mas- 
call found the body and buried it again. 

The Court. — ^This is not the time for your 
observations^ You may ask questions if you 
please. 

W. Elphick. — On the 13th of August I went with 
Gillon to the copse^ and found the trunks with two 
thighs on the left side of it. The stays I now pro- 
duce I took from the trunk or body. (The stays 
were almost putrid.) I interred the body in Pres- 
ton church-yard. It was disinterred, and I fitted 
the body and thighs to a head which was afterwards 
found* They all fitted. The box and cord now in 
Court I received from Folkard, the high-constable. 
Marks of blood are on the inside of the box. 

Cross-examined by Hollo way. — Gillon told me 
he had found something like a body in the copse, and 
wished me to go there again with him. I found two 
thighs on the left side. 

The Prisoner. — You are a false man. I don't 
plead my innocence, but if that body had not been 
removed, you have forsworn yourself. 

[Here Ann Kennett was obliged to be removed 
from Court.] 

The Prisoner. — ^May I be allowed to speak^ my 
Lord? 

The Court. — ^No ; not at present. 

The Prisoner.- — But what I want to say I must 
say now. Nothing has been brought forward in 
my favour, though ail • the papers against me have 
been. 

Ann Kennett was again brought into Court. 

W. MuiT. — I went to Mrs. I-<ever s house, in 
Margaret-street, on the 17th of August, and exa- 
mined a privy, which was common to four houses 
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there. I fonnd two arms, two legs, and the head of 
a human being, with two parts of a bed-tiok. 
Clothes were on the arms and l^s. I gave the 
bed-ticken to the prison-lceeper at Brighton* 
There were two shift-sleeves and two gown-beeves 
on the arms, and the stockings were on both l^psw 
I found pieces of a box. All these things I gave 
up to the prison-keeper. The bed-tioken now pro- 
duced is that which I found. The limbs were in d 
decaying state, and when I took hold of the head 
the hair came off. 
Cross-examined by the Prisonbr.~-I went to Ae 

Erivy by order of Mr. Folkard. He sent me there 
ecause you had lived on the premises. 
W. PiLBEABi.— I am police-officer at Brighton. 
On the 13th of August I took Kennett into custody 
at her lodgings for the murder^ Next day I founei 
on her premises two little shifts, and one pair of 
infant shoes^ with some lace^ stockings, and a win^ 
dow-curtain. . The things now produced are the 
same I found. Some of them were concealed behind 
a chest of drawers. This part of a trunk (box) I 
now produce, £ received from Nye and Qreenwood« 
On Wednesday following^ I went to the privy 
behind Mrs. Lever's. I knew the head to be that of 
Celia HoUoway. When the limbs and trunk and 
head were put together, they made a person of the 
height of Celia HoUoway. l knew Celia Hdloway 
six years. I have only heard that the lodgings were 
those of Kennett. 

Cross-examined by the PiRisoNER.~The things 
appeared to have been put behind the drawers for 
concealment. There was room for things to fall off 
the chest of drawers betwe^o^ the wall. These 
things were on the floor. The drawers were move- 
*able. There were no clothes on the limbs when I 
saw them ; they had been iakea off. . . 
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ionu Haiigravcs;^^! latn a surgeon mi Brigfatoh. 
On tbe 13th of August I went to Preston^ and was 
shown a body^ by Eiphick^ the constable. He showed 
me a body^ and two thighs, disjointed at the knee 
and the hip.. Hie nether part of the body was 
naked^ the upper part had clothes cm. I supposed 
tiie body dould not have been buried more than 
three weeks or a month. I saw the parts put to- 
gether^ and they made a complete body. I am satis* 
led that the parts belonged to the same living body. 
It was much decomposed. On opening the chesty 
tiie lungs were very much collapsed. After going 
through the whole viscera of the thorax and abdo- 
men^ there appeared no cause of death , except the 
state of the lungs. From examining the state of 
Vtte lungs> it appeared she must have died from suf- 
focation* There were no adhesions nor signs of 
disease in the lungs* She was in a state of preg* 
nancy. 

Gross*-examined by Counsel. — Mr. Richardson^ 
Mr. Hewit, Mr. Lawrence^ and an apprentice, were 
present at the opening* It was on Sunday^ August 
the 16lh, that the body was opened. 1 saw the 
head on the 17th of August. Jt was compared with 
thi trunk in my pt^sence. No doubt they had be- 
longed to each other. The features were discernible. 
It had been macemted and merged in water^ and 
was consequently pale. It was not in a state of 
putridity* , Decomposition had not commenced. No 
hail* wad on it. It ^^^us completely bare. I saw the 
hair detached. The eyes were very much docotn-^ 
posed* Tliey were dissolved ; but this did not ap- 
pear till the eyelashes were removed. Not the 
least discoloration nor decomposition had taken 
plao^ in the nostiite. Thei^ was no colour in tbe 
face. It was like «t dheet of whitish-yellow paper^ 
or a piec6 of parchment* On iny science as a medi<- 
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cal man, the features were recc^izable. In my 
opinion, the person must have been dead at least a 
month, but not two months. A countenance wonid 
not be cognizable about two months after death. It 
would be cognizable for a month ; thought it had 
been merged in a privy for a month. From the 
saline particles of a privy, a body is preserved by 
being submerged in it. At this time the weather 
was exceedingly hot. A medical man, however 
astute, cannot ascertain within a week the time a 
body has been dead. 

Gross-examined by Prisoner. — I found the body 
covered. It was uncovered in my presence to 
ascertain the sex. The two thighs lay as they bad 
been taken out of the ground. Clothes were on the 
limbs. They looked as if the limbs had been cut off 
through the stuff. The chemise looked as if it be- 
longed to the sleeves on the arms. 

Daniel Richardson had examined the body. 
The lungs were very unusually collapsed. The per- 
son had died of suffocation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clarkson. — I had seen 
Celia HoUoway once in her life-time : I did not 
know her. 

SoMERS Clerk. — I am solicitor to the prosecu- 
tion. This paper now produced is the marriage cer- 
tificate of the prisoner HoUoway with the deceased. 

Here an affecting scene took place ; the father 
of the prisoner Kennett appeared near the dock/ and 
the prisoner burst into tears, and threw herself into 
his arms. 

Charles Chathelp proved the marriage of the 
parties. He had been taken up for an illegitimate 
child. The parish did not make him marry. 

The Prisoner exclaimed, But it did though; 
and you advanced the money, and made me drunk. 
You and your parish have brought me to ruin by 
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your villainy. My heart is near breaking with the 
villainy of you ^nd your parish. 

W . Heely was reaping' corn within four rods of 
where the body was found. I discovered the box 
now p reduced with the cord. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner. — You say you 
found the box in two pieces ? 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

Prisoner. — ^And those are the same^ you say ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

Prisoner. — ^You take your oath to that, do you ? 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

Prisoner. — You are sure of that, and will stand 
by what you have .said ? 

Witness. — ^Yes. • 

Prisoner. — ^You said that the box was all over 
blood ; I don't see any blood. (The box was hor- 
ribly smeared with blood, and the prisoner looked at 
it undismayed.) 

By the Court. — The witness only said that the 
box was bloody. 

Prisoner. — ^Then I misunderstood him, if he did 
not say so. 

Charles Orchard, on the 13th of August^ went 
to Preston to search for the body, and found the 
pieces of box now produced. They were bloody. 
I put my private mark on them. I did not see any 
mark of a hand on them. 

G. A. Greenwood-^I am a billiard-marker. On 
the 13th of August I was at Preston, at where they 
call the ' Lover's Walk.* I found the lid of a box 
in a ditch, about one hundred feet from the body. 
This is it. 

George Nye. — ^I went to Preston copse on the 
13th of August. I found four pieces of a box about 
thirty yards from the body. The pieces now pro- 
duced are the same. 
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JaMbs CocsBtntK*^^! am BH^eriniendeni of pdltw 
at Brighton. I arrested the priisoner on the ISth of 
August. This knife was found on bis person. • . The 
fUst does not appear to have been caused by water.' 
A large clasp Knife was now produced^ It had a 
broad strong blade, about four inches and a half long. 

Cross-examined by the PaisoKER. — Did you ever 
see or take notice of any sort of rUst on iron which 
had lain in salt water a long time ? 

Witness. — No ; I never did. 
. HoLLowiiv.-^Yoll know I was conneoted with 
water, — ^that is, I belonged to a boat. 

WiTNBss.— Yes* 

HoLLowAY. — ^You found tio visible blobd about 
the knife, did you ? 

WiTNasB*— No; t did not 

Solomon Nathan BuRHOAStLfi) di pawnbroker sit 
Brighton. — ^Kennett catne to pawn on the Idth of 
July, at my shop, a shawl and various clothing* She 
gave the name of Ann Goldsmith, Marg^retMstreet. 
This is the shawl. I advanced one shilling i^nd si^-* 
pence upon it. On the settle day she pavi^fied w4iat 
I now produce — two cotton gowns, a gingham gowit^ 
and aprotii She gave the name of Brown, for I 
questioned her about the i^mall sitse of the gownd< 
She said she lived at No. 7, Cariton-fow. Nume- 
rous other things pledged by the prisoAe^ en the 
same day were now produced. They were artideti 
of wearing apparel of a very cotomoh description. 
They all appeared to belottg to a Very small person. 

IsAAO TBsTfiii. — I am deputy assistant oveweer of 
Brighton. Gelia Hollo way applied to me against 
her husband, about six weeks before the 4th of July. 
She was relieved. I apprehended her hasband> vrho 
was ordered to allow her two shillings a week* On 
the 4th of July i^lief was again given to hef. I 
found the prisoner on the pier oft the 10th of Julyj^ 
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and idd him I was ordered to take hiiti befwe iho 
benoh again^ for not paying* the two shillings. Hq 
said he would pay up the arrears on that day> but ha 
had been slack of work &r a week or two past Ho 
stated that his wife waa in the family way, and he 
had provided lodgings and a doctor for her ; and 
would do the best he could to support her through 
the lying-in, though he did not believe the child to 
be his. That was all that passed. The prisoner had 
gone by the name of Goldsmith. 

Ambua Symmonds.-^! knew the decea^ed^ She 
had lived with me four months np to the 14th of 
July. She lived with her sister. No man was living 
with her. Kennett used to come to bring money to 
the deceased, and she said she brought it from her 
husband. On Monday, ten days before the 14th of 
July, she brought her one shilling, and said to Gelia 
Holloway^ ' I have brought it from your husbarid.' 
Celia replied, ' Is that all you have brought me ? ! 
She appeared angry> and said-^r^^ I have . nothing to 
eat-^^-^^hat am I to do with one shilling ? I will go 
to the overseer, to know which John is to keep-~ 
his wife or his w— e.' She took the poker and 
struck Kennett twice. Kennett took hold of her, 
dnd said, ' You are too little to hit^ but mind, you 
shall suffer for this.' Kenneit went away, very 
angry. She repeated the words two or three times: 
On the 14th 6f July I went out, and returned at one 
o'clock. Celia was crying, and stated why she cried; 
The biggest part of her thing's was gone^^er. trunk 
and bed were gone. The tick now produced was 
the same that belonged to her bed, that was taken 
away that day. About 4 o'clock Holloway came, 
and remained half an hour. Celia went with him. 
He had a little bundle under his arm, and she had a 
little basket with some bread and butter in it. Gelm 
was pregnant. On ^ the next morning Holloway 
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came agfain to my house. The clothes now produced 
(from the pawnbroker's) were part of Celia's clothes, 
taken from my house on the 14th of July, The de- 
ceased left my house in this gown. This was the 
shawl she had on when she left. These are the 
pieces of her box which was taken from my house on 
the 14th of July. 

Gross-examined. — ^I never saw Ann Kennett after 
the 4th* I did not see her on the 14th. Kennett 
was a large woman^ and could have mastered Celia 
Holioway, when she abused her and struck her with 
a poker. Kennett explained, that she would do her 
no violence, though she should suffer for it. Kennett 
told Celia that she (Kennett) had been married to 
HoUoway, under the name of Goldsmith. 

Kennett's father (in tears) — My Lord^ may I be 
permitted to speak ? 

Mr. Clarkson. — ^Pray hold your tongue ; speak 
to the prisoner's attorney. 

Frances Symmonds. — ^I am going on for nine 
years old. If I don't tell the truth I shall go to 
h — 1. I remember HoUoway coming to my mother's, 
and carrying the box away. A cord was round it. 
It was just such a rope as this now prpduced. These 
pieces of a box are like that which HoUoway took 
away. When he took away the box, CeUa said, 

* Why should I not go with you?' And he said, 

* You will have enough of going once? Celia cried, 
and said she did not think he would come back 
again. HoUoway then came for the bed» and Celia 
and he went away together. 

Prisoner. — ^Who told you, my pretty maid, to 
say what you have said — ^your father or your mother ? 

Witness. — None of them. 

Prisoner. — ^Well, my maid, do you remember 
what the box was lashed up with ? 

Witness. — ^Yes, with cord. 
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Prisoner. — When I went away, my maid, I look< 
the box with me. Now did you not give me the 
cord from an old chair and the sackingTbottom of 
the bed, and did I not tie up the box with several 
bits of cord and a riband ? 

Witness. — No, you bad a great bit of cord in 
your pocket. 

Prisoner. — Are you sure that is the cord shown 
you in Court ? ^ 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

Prisoner. — My maid, you. saw the cord, but you 
did not handle it. 

Witness. — ^Nd; I did not handle it, but that 
is the cord. 

[The cord had a remarkable blue yam in it.] 

Prisoner. — My Lord, that cord was never in the 
house. 

The Judge. — It does not signify anything whether 
it was or not. 

James Symmonds. — I live at No. 4, Cavendish- 
place, Brighton. Celia lodged at my house. About 
a fortnight before she left,, Holloway came to my 
house. I heard him ask her why she had gone to 
the overseer ? She said, because he had taken her 
pay off. He said, * Madam, you think you are going 
to frighten me, but you are mistaken.' He then 
was so violent, that I ordered him out of doors. 

He went out, and then said to Celia, ' You d d 

b -, you shall suflFer for this before many days.* 

Cross-examined. — Celia was a quiet, harmless 
woman. I had said before the justices that Kennett 
was a quiet woman. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner. — ^When you 

say I abused Celia, I was out of doors; now^ on 

your oath, do you not know that there was another 

/ woman at the next door^ whom I might have threat- 

ened, and not Celia ? 
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Witness.— You were blowing Celia ap, and I 
believe you meant her. 

Prisoner. — I don't contradict you ; but do you 
really mean that ? 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

The prisoner here turned up his eyes to heaven, 
and betrayed some emotion. 

Frances Hawkings. — ^I lived next door to Sym- 
monds. I knew Celia Holloway, and once saw 
Ann Kennett. It was on the 4th of July. Celia hit 
Kennett on the side of her bonnet, and then Kennett 
said, * You are too little to hit, but you shall suffer 
for this. ' That evening I heard Holloway quarrel 

with Celia, and say, ' You d d b h, you shall 

suffer for this.' Symmonds was going to put him 
out of doors. He went out and said, ' Good nig^bt 
Cely/ and she said, ' Good night, John.' I said, 
* If I was you, Celia, I would riot say good night 
to him.' He said, ' You don't know as much about 
me as a great many^ or you would mind your p s 
and q's.' 

Cross-examined. — ^Celia Holloway had told me 
that her husband had married Ann Kennett When 
Celia offered violence to Kennett, she said, * I won't 
hit you, you are too little to hit/ Did not hear 
Kennett say, when she. brought the money, \^ 

auiet, Celia, it is not my fault, I am forced to bring 
le money/ 
Catherine Bishop. — ^I am sister of Celia Hollo- 
way. This curtain (white muslin) belonged to my 
sister (one of the pawned articles). Tbe prisoner 
and my sister did not live happily together- 

Frances Taylor.-*--! had the letting of No* H^ 
Donkey-row. A dead wall is opposite the house.: 
The house had out-door shutters. On the 13tb or 
14th of July, the prisoner Holloway hired the bouse 
at two shillings and sixpence a-wedk. He io^ 
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immediate possession, but never returned the key. 
About three weeks or a month after I went to the 
house^ not having received any rent. No furniture 
was in the house. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner. — ^You say you 
gave me the key ? 

Witness.— Yea 

Prisoner.— You sent tne to a man named Watts 
for the key. Now, witness^ the point is of no con- 
sequence ; you are before your God, and I only want 
you to speak the truth. 

Witness. — No person ever had that key since my 
husband's death ; and I gave it to you. 

The Prisoner. — ^Oh I 

Mart Marchant. — I lived at No. 10, Donkey- 
row. On the 14th of July I saw the prisoner look- 
,ing out of the chamber-window of No. 11. He toM 
me his name was John Goldsmith. At a little after 
one o'clock (dinner time), on the 14th of July, I 
saw Kennett come out of No. 11. She left him 
looking out of the window. He said, ' Ann^ shall 
you stay long? ' She rejJied, * I don't know.' She 
was very white-looking in the face. I went out t«i 
minutes before two o'clock, and left my son James 
tit home. A hole »nd crack are in the wall between 
the chambers of No. 10 and No. 11, Donkey-row. 
A half-brick is out, and there is a long crack. At 
nine at night I heard two voices, a female's and a 
man's. They were on the same floor as the hole. 
I heard a snort cough. It was a woman's. The 
coughing lasted an hour at different times. Whilst 
I was at supper on the Saturday following (16th of 
July), I saw Holloway bring up a long wheelbarrow 
at six in the evening. He put it in the kitchen of 
No. 11> and locked the door, and went away. I 
asked him if he was going to leave us already, and 
he said he did not know altogether about that. He 
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was in expectation^ of a situation^ and if he got it 
he should not stay there. On the same night, a 
quarter before ten, he had the barrow* up in his 
hands^ with an old paper trunk on it- [The pieces in 
Court are like it.] A female locked the door after 
him, and went to the head of the barrow. She was 
tall and thin^ and like the woman I had seen before. 
Holloway went with the barrow in the direction of 
Preston. No. 11 was the only house that had a 
shutter ; it was never open. 

Durirfg a temporary absence of the Judge, the 
prisoner turned round to the audience, and ex- 
claimed^ ' Never mind^ comrades^ I won't betray 
you/ 

J. Marchant. — I am drawing on for eleven years 
of age. I remember my mother talking to Hollo- 
way, who brought a box and a bundle to No. 11, 
on the Thursday. There were dark spots on the 
box. The pieces now shown me look like the same. 
Ann Kennett was not Uke the woman who was vwth 
him when he brought out the box. I saw a woman 
come out of the house, a tall woman, as big as my 
mother. I looked into the house, and Holloway 
said, ' Be off ; I don't want you, there is nothing 
to be seen here.' At half past seven, on Thursday 
night, Holloway came to No. 11, with little Celia. 
They walked together, Holloway unlocked the door, 
went in, and little Celia followed him. She wore the 
shawl now in Court. 

Mary Allcorn. — I lived at No. 12, Donkey-row. 
On Saturday night, about four months ago, I saw a 
man, in a jacket andtrowsers, leave No. 11 with a 
barrow. A tall woman was with him. I cannot 
swear it was the prisoner. Several loose people 
were in the house whilst Holloway was there. I now 
do know Holloway. It was he who wheeled the 
barrqw away. 
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[The witness, an old fat woman, was exceedingly 
obtuse and confused in her answers.3 

Elizabeth Humphrey. — I live in JDonkey-row. 
I saw Holloway take a bed there on the 14th of 
July. 

D. FoLKARD, the high-constable of Brighton. — I 
went to a house in High-street, and took Kennett 
into custody oh suspicion of her having been con- 
cerned in the murder of ^he body that had been 
found. On the 18th of August I went to No. 11, 
Donkey-row. The second stair of the kitchen had 
been very much scraped away, and a nail had been 
left standing one-eighth of an inch above the sur- 
face. . On the upright part of the stairs there was a 
stream of blood which had been scraped partially. 
I further discovered some coagulated blood. I 
wetted my finger and applied it to the place, and 
found my finger bloody to the first joint. Next day 
I went again to the house, and on searching the 
closet under the stairs^ on the top shelf was a large 
nail driven into the edge of the shelf. By this nail 
was an evident mark of bloody The nail was 
strong enough to bear my weight. It was about 
four feet six inches from the ground. Larger places 
of blood were on the surface of the shelf above the 
nail. Other places of blood were on the shelf below. 
On the bottom of the closet was some chaff. The 
wall that parts the chambers of Nos. 10 and 11 had 
a hole and a split in it. On the 2d of September I 
went to Horsham, where Holloway was confined. 
I went into the infirmary of the jail. Holloway 
came to me, and asked if Kennett was committed 
for trial. I said, * Yes ; she was committed to 
Lqwcs jail.* He asked me if she had confessed 
anything. I went again on the 3d of September, 
with Sir David Scott and William Seymour, Esq. ; 
Mr. Tredcroft, and Mr. Wetherby, the chaplain. 
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accompanied me. I went into the infirmary, Hollo- 
way came to me. Sir David Scott told him that he 
attended there at his request, that he need not say 
anything if he did not please^ for what he did say 
would be liable to be revealed. Kennett was -pre* 
sent Holloway's statement was reduced to writing. 
Kennett heard all that he said. I made memoranda 
of her observations. (Here the witness read his 
memoranda.) She deni^ having pledged anything 
but the shawl ; and observed, that she did not go 
up Margaret-street with the barrow. She reviled 
him, and said she was innocent. 

Cross-examined. — She called him a false villain^ 
but denied nothing but what I have referred to. She 
said she was innocent, and had nothing to reveal. 

Ann Lever. — I reside at No. 7, Margaret^street« 
The prisoners at the bar lodged in the house up td 
Friday following the Saturday I lent them the bar«- 
row. This was the 16th. The barrow was a laun* 
dress's barrow without sides. It was returned on 
Saturday. Ann Kennett had said that they had 
been smuggling, s^d I observed that the barrow Was 
all over light clay, and seemed to have been ovar 
hills and dales. I heard Ann Kennett once say to 
HoUoway, * You have been with her again^ you had 
better go for good and all.* Who * her' meant » I 
did not know. On Sunday, Kennett said, that Gold-- 
smith had been smuggling, and that she would go 
out and work for 1^. a day, at washing or deaning^ 
houses, and she would pay Celia Holloway the 2s. a 
week* She said that her heart's blood ran cold in 
her veins for Goldsmith's return when be went out a 
smuggling.* She said that Celia Holloway was a 
little deformed woman, and was not fit to be the 
wife of any man. 

Cross-examined. — ^The two prisoners lived at nay 
house three moa&s, as man and wife* Ana Kenndft 
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was very ^dable and cbmfoilable except as to the 
quarrels with Holloway. I had thought her a harm- 
less, inoffensive woman. She had no discord with 
the family. I only interfered in their quarrels^ for 
fear she might get some unlucky blow. 

Cross-examined byj the Prisoner. — Mrs. Lever, 
have you not known me to quarrel with Ann Ken- 
nett ? ,^ 

W^iTNEBS. — ^Yes, indeed I have. 
, The prisoner (with some emotion). — Did you ever 
know her to return an angry word ? Was she not 
always mild and submissive ? Did she not always sit 
(Jown as if broken-hearted? Oh, have I not abused 
her shamefully, and did she ever say anything in 
repW? 

Witness* — ^She wa9 always submissive. 

Prisoner. — She has been bruised dreadfully by 
me. Her arms have been beat black and blue. Her 
hairs have been actually torn from her by me, and 
for what reason I don't know. It was my savage 
nature. 

The female prisoner wept bitterly. 

Ann Buown. — I lived next door to the prisoner 
in Margaret-street. Shortly before Holloway left^ 1 
saw him bring a sack with a straggling substance in 
it. It w^ not one lump. It was in a bag formed of ,^ 
a bedtick. He took it in the house for a minute by ^ 
the back door, and then went again with it down the 
yard^ and into the 3treet. This was about three 
days before they left. In that three days I saw him 
carrying a box tied up in a dirty handkerchief. Ana 
Kennett was sometimes with him. She once carried 
the s«me box I had . seen him carry. It was of 
the same size as the box that was found in the privy. 
I recollect Kennett having a cough. The influenza 
was veiy prevalent when she had her cough. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner.— You say yoi* 
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saw me carrying a box in a handkerchief or towel,— 
now, if it was in either, how could you tell the box 
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Witness. — It appeared to me very much like the 
box afterwards found in the privy. 

Matilda Johnson. — ^I saw HoUoway carry a bag 
from Margaret-street. I had seen him carry a box 
in the bag before. It was about a week before they 
left. Kennett was with him when he carried the bag. 

The prisoner here put a few (j^uestions in order to 
exonerate Kennett. 

W. BowEN, eleven years of age, had seen the 
head and legs taken out of the privy behind Lever's 
house^ with a ticken bag and a box. Had seen Hol- 
loway with Kennett behind him, carrying a bag on 
his shoulder, with something in it. She had a box 
or a bundle. They went in the yard. I never saw 
them after. The bag was a ticken bag, like what 
was afterwards taken out of the privy. There was 
something like blood on one corner. 

Cross-examined by Prisoner. — Did you not meet 
Kennett, and hear me ask where she had been? and 
did she not reply, at the Pier, looking after me ? 
. Witness. — No ; I did not hear that. 

Prisoner. — On your oath ? 

Witness. — No ; I heard nothing of that. 

Mary Gohem. — Kennett, about a week before she 
left Mrs. Lever's, asked me to leave the door unfas- 
tened, as Goldsmith was out. The gate leads out of 
the yard into Margaret-street. It was usually fas- 
tened. 

Cfoss-examined. — ^Witness had often obliged 
them in the same way before. Kennett was a very 
harmless, inoffensive, good sort of woman. 

W. Gale. — Had seen Holloway on the Saturday, 
at half-past five, wheel away the barrow. Kennett 
was close to him, within a yard. 
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Mart Golbb. — ^^I bad: gifro! tisttrt<)eoeciged u bedn 
tick ; that in court is the same Lj^e her. > 

OflARLoxTE TttOM AS.-t'Tliie .piisQftem^ bdd lodg^ 
at my house in High-streei Bngbten* The ino&ep 
of Holloway once came in crying^ -and «aid, ' Ob^ 
John! Oh^Jobo! it's found/ or ^ she's ^«nd/ ^ 

Prisoner.*^* What haire yon Aonel^ were thcJ 
words. ; ' 

The Court.— You had better be quiet, prisoner. 

Gross-examined by the PRisoNER.*«-<]!an you^ ^Ith 
a clear conscience^ say that those words were ibe 
first used by my mother ? 

Witness. — ^Yes, I can. 

PRisoNER.-^Did she not say» ^ John, what have 
you done? did you do it? * 

Witness. — No. 

Prisoner. — As Grod is my judge those are the 
words. You are old enough to be my mother. 
God knows if I speak the troth. I shall stand be- 
fore him in a few hours, as you will shortly, and the 
truth will appear. 

WiTNBss.*~The prisoner then whispered a good 
deal, and then changed some of bis things. This 
was the day the body was found* . Kennett did not 
spcaiv* 

Robert Selvage, a , butcher.^-^On the 19th of 
July, I was returning from Caokfield to Brighton, 
between nine and ten o'clock in th^ evening. I saw 
the prisoners coming from the spot where liie body 
was buried. They got over the stile, passed me, 
and went on to Brif^ton* I anl picftittve it wa^ the 

frisoners. They made observations on the buKock 
was driving. '^i- 

BoAERT Harvey.-^I wus 'Wit^^ the last witness, 
and am sure that the two prisoners caifie over 4he 

The PftisoNBRy in. a ^^dl^n<)^J»(iafiner, jcroes^-eisa^ 
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nkined tbe iwo prebedhigf wi1iifi^se9rin:ard6r to ^ow 
that trees, and joAmr. localities, must have prevented 
(heir dsbeiiaioiiig thpt hie'hcKl come from the spot 

where: the body, was fodnd« ^ . : /i i - 
, Tbe Prisokbr istrangiy irepcovediiieflast^witniess 
for l;&fs.lBf7ijty^ When two human lives depended on 
biik^ esridonce. Here his manner, to the female pri- 
soner induced the Court to order them to be.separ 
rated. ' 3hie) became eobse^dingly dfstFessed. 
.' W^STEDMHN-pioiuiHlthe oonffesskmiof H^lloway, 
tdten -beifore the magistrate at Horsham jarU and 
dated the 20th of August, 1831. The other confes- 
sion, dated the 3d of Septembei^, ,was put in. 
. The JP!RisQKfiR.deQcnuEided that a subseqaent con- 
fession should be put in. ' He wished his ; kilters U) 
Sir D. Scott, and to his mother^ to ba read. 
• Tbese.'latter diobumenfey isooie in-.4)k><}wn hand- 
writings weceqput'in and proved^ \ !> ; i^ 
- Tbe. Court' said, that before tiie: doeumentsw^^ 
lead^ ii>Yas:a>daty ibo wara. thetjiiry that tfae< female 
prisoner ought not to be aflfected by anything Hblio- 
iray jhadf Ba»i. ilwo)iklibe.better> tbererfbre^ fertbe 
jury at onoe lb cAme to.ia determainalaan^ upon the 
CBse, 6£ Alan Kenneii, befose thejoon&teions of- Hoi- 
loway were read. 

' '■ The lleai^ed JSbdge ffliimiied up) the eVideneeas it 
affebtediKemiett, andJthe j^ury acquitted the female 
pcisober fxf ith& oapital cHacge ; and she wa3> removed 
ifixxi tfab baar brtOKfanfin^meot^ tp-^nratt^tfaa^fiikig of a 
new &ndictpieritic^ ..:. tj..) j y. ^ .' j ....J 
^r, T<be^c0hfessiQ0s ofrHbllowayiWerettheEnJitead^ 
i ilhel first ratkadbiiilediJiikj giiiltito(tha maariage to 
which he had been compelled by the psEirish^ atthe 
$i^(df nintebjen^ilttief womair Savingi^sur^fnia imtSral 
olflldiagaiiist Inni^noUi^teqnfecfiisd'iii) JhahriQgfJstnifi^ed 
the woman^ and mangled the body, and all^d 
tkal) aanotheiniparsQhidkai^ been (3iHiceriie9 inilhe 
crime. ?l § * 
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In the sefeond corifession, dated the 3fd of Sep- 
tember, the pri^on^r dtelared that the murder had 
been bonimltted by him, in conjunction with Ann 
Kennett. 

Th6 t^tilSoNER ^ferSi^ted in having the other papers 
tead. ♦ 

The flrfet Was ah attetnpt to exonerate the prisoner 
Anil Keiinett, ffDtn the effects of the preceding* con- 
fession, by pretending that it alluded to another Ann 
Kenhett, whom he hiad forced to assist him by 
threats. 

The prisoner i;^as called upon for his defence. 

The PftisafcfiR.^— Mt Lord, since a man named 
Wmter, who cdmmittea a shocking hiuf der, was pa^ 
doned, Why shcfuld I be hsinged? 1 don't wish to 
live. A todrt Whd oolnmits riiurder ought to die ; 
but I have the sttiiie right to be sent ot(t of the 
country thdt Wifater had. I know I committed thfe 
tourdei*, bUt'tt h Mdt pldin or clear in evidence. 
The womail might have 'made iStway with herself, 
and, from f(5ar,- 1 might haVe concealed it. I don't 
Say that it is the cise ; but it might have beteh the 
case. Whether* Celiai Was murdfered Or not; I don't 
wish to live ; but let ttle say Only this — Ann Kennett 
is innocent. I have nO witnesses to call ; I don't 
want witnesses trf save my life. 

The leariifed judge I^atteSon summed up the evi- 
dence, and the jUry found the prisoner Guilty. 

After sefiteUc3 was passfed,*hfe simply ejaculated 
• Amen.* 

The conduct of HoUoway during his trial, in 
which he evinced all the ferocity of his nature, only 
tended to confirm us in our opinion of the real 
character of the man. To suppose that an indi- 
vidual, like himself, standing but a few steps from 
the grave, could have d^orted himself with so much 
insulting levity atid hardened savage ness, if his 
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professions of the blessings of religion and his 
hope of salvation had been sincere, can only be 
cmlited by those who take the outward demeanour 
"of the man as the criterion of his inward character. 
We never gave HoUoway any credit for the sin- 
cerity of his religious protestations^ for his actions, 
in general^ belied them. His general conduct in 
the prison did not in the least harmonize with that 
low and humble spirit which is the attendant on true 
repentance> and a thorough conviction of the enor- 
mity of the crime which has been committed. He 
is described by the authorities of the prison^ in 
which he was confined, as one of the most hardened 
villains who ever entered its walls. Murder to him 
appeared to be a kind of plaything, and to obtain 
any desired end, it mattered not who were to be 
the victims : thus the plot which he had formcki for 
the escape of himself and his guilty companions 
was itself founded in murder, and, perhaps^ it 
would have been carried into execution but for the 
timely disclosure which was made by a fellow-pri- 
soner. On the 3d of December, eleven days before 
his trial, his conduct in the prison-yard was that of 
the most abandoned rufSan ; his oaths and impreca- 
tions were shocking to hear^ and his denunciations 
of vengeance on his prosecutors, if he could be 
allowed to carry them into effect, were such as only 
the most hardened villain could have entertained. 
On that same day, he retires to his cell, and writes 
the following letter, addressed to Mr. Nute : — 

*• Horsham Jail, Dec. 3, 1831. 

*' Dear Father in God, 

" I once more take up my pen to write to 
** you, hoping that these few lines may find 
" you alive to God, ygt dying daily ; I think 
" I can safely say through grace I die daily. 
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" I have reason to bless Ood I am what I am, 
'" and that what I am is through grace alone. 
^' I bless God that I am not hardened against 
*• sin, that the God of all mercy hath blest me 
" with a desire to be saved in his own way. 
" Not my will, O Lord, but thine be done, for 
'' thou willeth not the death of any sinner, but 
*' rather that he would repent, return, and 
^* live. ' I dread but (very little the awful day 
'^ approaching, find I feel, if I could have but 
** one taste of that pardoning love of God the 
^* Father, through the mercies of his dear Son, 
^^ I should then desire it. I have had an 
opportunity of reading Doctor Law's work 
on the Spirit of Prayer, which has been 
'^ indeed a great blessing to my soul ; I feel at 
^ times almost persuaded to venture, yet I so 
" much dread deceiving myself, yet I know 
'* that God is as able now as at another time, 
*^ yet I feel it my duty to wait patiently, though 
" it tarry ; wait for it, because it will not 
•• tarry — it will surely come. I do feel it good 
" to serve the Lord, and I do feel the Lord 
** very good to me in all my trials and tempta- 
*^ tions. God is a God of love ; who can dare 
** to say that God is unchangeable, in saying 
** that God was ever wrath with any one ? 
^' No ; I cannot think that God ever punished 
** any one in anger, nor shortened the life of 
" any one but through love ; seeing no hope of 
^* return, and that they disreg^ard hb holy 
" word, as well as the word spoken by him by 
" his servants, and they, at last, sin away their 
** day of grace. God in mercy to their souls to 
** save them from more punishment in the nexl 
*^ state; such, I say, are looked upon as fit 
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objectsi for example,, and, therefdre, the 
inessenger Dealii is sent with a commission 
to cut the little thread, and they are snatched 
away ia a moment ; this, I say, eveti this, is 
^* done through love in a two-fold wsl^ : first, 
'' because this day of grace is sinned away, 
" which I believe to be possible; secondly, 
*^ that this sudden death may be a warning to 
*^* those that are left living in a thoughtless 
" state, witlioutGod^ and without hope in the 
** world. Though I believe it possible for a 
" soul to sin away this day of grace, yet there 
is no room for any to despair, for where there 
'* is left the least desire in the heart towards 
^' Gofl, depend, the day is not past for the 
" soiil that hai^ thus sinned ; there is no desire 
*^ left towards God enough, but eitvy against 
" all that is good. 
" Sir, — 'Sdch are my views of the goodness 
of God, that all shall work together for 
" good to them that love hiiri. Fear not to 
*' pray to God for me, for I know that there 
^^ IS a God that heareth and answereth prayer. 
^' I should much like io see yo& di Lewes ; 
'* the first day I arrive there you will have an 
" articJe sent from Loiidon for me, and t hope 
*^ you will forward it to me as soon as you get 
•^ it, that I may have it to wear frotfi here to 
'• Ijewes. It is considered advisable ttat I 
•^ wear it to dBsguise myself on the road,, and 
^' will be the means of preventing- my mind 
" being hurt by any thing that might other- 
^' wise be said by those that see me, and know 
" me by ray dress. 

'* From your unworthy dying criminal, 

*' JoHK William Hollow ay." 
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• 

iQttei! intelligiblei wa wiU give a aWrt extmct firpm 
tuotb^r letter^ written to a ceitaiix liidividui^l in 
l^qdon^ tp whose boimty and gwem^f Bollowity 
yf^ iftd^btM for all the wmforta tvhioh hp eijoyed 
during his imprisojamottt :-r 

'* I have yet one request to make* of which, 
** when you read, you may think it looks some- 
'^ thing like imposition or covetousness, and, 
^ therefore, Sir^ if you should see it in that light^ 
^* do not by any means comply with my wish ; 
^ but if^ on the other hand, you do not see it so, 
** I would take it as a great favour if you would 
** grant it ; it is of that nature that I do not 
*^ like to open my mind to my mother about it. 
^ It is simply this — I have a particular desire 
*' for a black cloak ; I do not care how coarse 
** or how common, so long as it is a cloak. I 
*^ will say but little on the subject^ and, there- 
; *' fore, leave it to your own judgment and 
*^ generosity ; but, I hope, see it in whatever 
^* light you may, you will favour me with ai) 
** answer by return of post, as I shall be 
** unhappy until I have an answer ; and depend^ 
** you will greatly oblige me % complying 
with this, my last request, as ' soon as you 
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The purpose for which HoUoway requested the 
bluek cloak was that he might be handed in it ; at 
^be- same time, it was well known that it would no<i 
be allowed. The cloak was, however,, sent, and, 
wt lidS^ve, it i& in the hands of Ana iCenhetC, as one 
a£ bis bequests. 

The period of his execmtion was now fast ap*^' 
preaching, wd the great trial betweea the sincerity- 
of' bis repentanoe and the panii^hment which awaited 
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him began to manifest itself. There was, however, 
in the whole condoct of Holloway a levity and indif- 
ference, which, although it' might .arise • from a 
strength of nerve and contempt of death, was not in 
strict keeping with that haminty which characterizes 
the sincere and genuine repentant. 

He reached Horsham from Lewes on Thursday 
afternoon at four o'clock, in company with three 
other prisoners ; and during the whole of the jour- 
ney he manifested a hardened indifference^ and, at 
times, expressed himself in such an irreverent, man- 
ner, as to excite the disgust even of his less guilty 
companions, — one of whom was Bufford, convicted 
at the same assizes for arson, and doomed also to 
expiate his crime on the scaffold. Oot-Jiis alighting 
at the jail, so little did his thougjiis 'appear to be 
absorbed with the reflection of his dreadful state, that 
his first inquiry was about a bundle of clothes, and 
he [Proceeded to examine them, apparently with the 
view of ascertaining if any part had been purloined. 
He was conducted inimediately . to the condevined 
cell, where he was visited by the Rev,. Mr. 
Wetherby, the chaplain of the jail, to whose. pious 
and impressive exhortations he listened with atten* 
tion, and engaged in religious duties with seedling 
reverence.' The worthy clergyman remained, with 
him until half past eleven, after whicB HoUpway 
slept for two hours. On his awakening he threw 
himself on his knees, and his agonized cries, groans, 
and invocations to the Deity, to save him from im- 
pending damnation, could be heard throughout Ae 
prison-yard. 

For the following particulars we are indebted to 
Mr. Nute, whose disinterested attentions to the* 
wretched culprit, before and after his conviction, as 
well as his unremitting exertions to impress; on his 
mind those healing doctrines: from which he might 
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be led to hope for salvation, richly deserve the 
praise of every true and philanthropic Christian. 

^ I went,' says Mr. Nute, * to Horsham on Thurs- 
day morning*;, and reached there before the prisoners 
arrived back from Lewes. On their return, I went 
to Mr. Dodswell, the governor, but not getting 
admittance, I went to the Rev. Mr. Wetherby, was 
invited in, and partook of some refreshment. We 
then went to the prison together in the evening. On 
being admitted through the gate into the prison- 
yard, we heard the sound of a human voice very 
low. Mr. Wetherby informed me it was Holloway 
praying. We listened a few minutes at the foot of 
the stairs^ and then ascended and went into the upper 
Intirmary-room. The door was opened, and we 
found Holloway on his knees^ with the Bible opened 
before him. 

^ He appeared to me in a wrestling frame of mind, 
as though distressed by a deep and intense earnest- 
ness in his communion with the great Redeemer and 
Saviour of mankind. His prayer consisted in con- 
fessing himself to be a great sinner, and the justice 
of the sentence of the law passed on him, because he 
had shed innocent blood. ^^ I desire to die," he said, 
*^ but Lord grant that I die not the death eternal. I 
know that thou delightest not in the death of a sin- 
ner," &c. " He pleaded hard for the atonement of 
Christ for the pardon of his sins. The reverend 
chaplain (Mr. Wetherby) then supplicated the 
throne of grace in behalf of the culprit. I found it 
truly a solemn time. When the reverend gentleman 
closed his earnest petition to the throne of the God 
of all mercies, I took up the subject^ in my simple 
way, of prayer to God in the dying man's behalf 
On rising from our knees, Holloway came to me, 
and putting his hand on my shoulder, said, ^' Father 
Nute, Father Nute, in a few moments I must ap 

2 
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petLT as a h'dkeid'di^rifbefci'^Oda.'" fl^d tlk'MJi 
W. <hen read A pbrtion of thfe SfcriptWeS. HlHIW 
way paid ifiticfa itttddtion i Ui^ nihid seemed % fixed 
dH his d^Vtftidffi I thought h^ mtbelf kdfeW I MiVi 
the i-dotfi. On My ct^m^fl^tt^ li ifap»]^tt6^^ 6ff 
his beBair^ W^ tt^aih Mretit dn 6iir ktieed. tioUbw^y 
graved fof ft6 giii of divih^ pdWer to hoflibte tiiii!f, 
ftud to^habte hlth to beflete k GbHst ibr baiddta tf 
bis siQB: W6 th^fa a^ked the Gtid of heim. ati^ 
eHHh tb §aVd th^ soul of the dyiti^ ciiXp^. I ^ 
the power of God ill pleading for him, ih Hly b^ 
soul. Tde soul oi- spirit of Hottoway se^m^ to 1)^ 
iittttibied. W^ tidiltkiited ivith hitA till fefter ^1^ 
o'clock. PehzeiViiig Ms bodily stteug^K S(«tihkl ^. 
give vtiy ffdtn thfe ex^hidfl he had gone thttiigli, Hi^ 
was iMdvtefed to tie! dowii. He VaUtt tH^hed fdf |l^ 
to stop with him, but as this, was against tM|(fl^b{ir 
rulesi we t)artea> pfbtni^iri^ to be wltti hlin riarly 
deit niorfiiiig'. 

' Mr; WetlwJity pWmised to be WitH niri tif 
A tjUaHej' past four b'dbck; T sat tip ifl i stBdu 
rbbtn at the Queen's Head Inti ; was cHU^A ii ffi^ 
apt)ol*ited tiitie ; wd efitered the prison, aM feiind, 
HolloWay ill the act of devotioh : We jbinBd atiif fc^! 
sought the. hiercy of Gdd ih favouf of the! ciiipHt,, 
he reSpbhding -Atnfen io ev^ry seiitence ihat ^eeweli. 
to bear bh his case. Thfe ref erend chaplain hiniiil^j 
OTi his faking the sacrameilt, HoUbway dwelt, tfiiito 
oil a portion of Scripture, 11 chat). 29 ver. 1 Cdt',; 
Aftel' somfe erplahatioii oil this, and on 6 dhd^. H^b.| 
4 to 6 Ver. he appeared satisfied, and seeinftd W 
wish to be on his knees again. Daylight he^ta&lii[ 
tb appear, the reverend chaplain withdrew, aiid T 
was permitted to stay. HoUoWay gave tae A buni^t'f, 
of letters. He then obsehred , he had sotteihijii'''' 
nlotfe to say to me, and that wis rektijire tb hJ$ Oil* 
wiitten confession. Which Mfe said WtiS all ttffifl 
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Afel«§f «>4 IW Aw yM^ Vl» W?i«parWW^ fif flying 

iWr iHy P*»fl^4» tfl »WBf We ri^JWPd usipg thfi 

:i5l8«ll? Mfais* *?4 l^'Jsbfid P» i9 keep it fojf l)ji$ child 

li* jt Uysi . Aft«5>^ tbi§ hp ^i^S^rwed, Ite ))»d BPthipg 

foFtfefir to »y W b»P worjdjj 9^r^, He »g»io weat 

fhi# jt^es ap4 {N^y04 *iU »bQ|Jt ejgbt o'clflplf- 

, b«wgM bw in » qip pf epffo^ an4 p^ of a rpU. 

, ' Pn gPWg WtQ ^fi rPP»)f» I »g»iB fi»IHd Wra on 

his knees, ^d ||e ^li^^ tji;44 JfRfi he h»d soiqe hc^es 

/of ^b^ tnerpy pf Qqd, %» his (Sffd approached. On 

. Qi)jir ^npe9 we tjioii PVRg » byjpBj thp pld lOQth, ftud 

^f iPf ajisfi Qo4 frpw jvMPftU IWessings floWf" After 

. ^fikifila, b^ s^ng the foUftWPg hymn, apdi' w Mr, Nwte 
. flfftr^s^Hs \}im^f> ' we ^maig »t ^^tbeF> h»t bis vpipe 

. nm WHCH ^^tilWg^r tb«q na^QP irrr. 

, * f f PI) ! fpr « fweezf ^f hea/nly Jpwfi, 

To f h^ c^jpetit^ worl4 .^bjove, 
'^^here pleasure^ ne'er decay. 

•' ' *** Eternal Si^Mlr, drfgn to be 
i • • My pikyli h^re below, 

' Vo BtBm ^ocigh life's tempestvcuB sea, 
.1 ' WJifTd itoiaqr winds dQ Uav. 



1- ■ 

t 
t 



, Q gujde mp safe to Ci^aan's l^nc]^ 
Through ev*ry latent snaf e ! 

t ** jLfickor m^ i»1iiaifc port ^boye^ 
: On dun €<l<fetisi skpve, 
Whore davliiiigi UUdws tkever move, 

WliffQBiNnpMt&iifit^rjroarJ' 

2 O 2 
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^ In this way Holloway passed his time, from his 
return to the jail in Horsham, to the last and closing 
moments of his existence* The singular and most 
artful depravity of this young man^ as shown by his 
own biographical documentst left for the expressed 
purpose of forming a publication of his eventfol and 
criminal life, will, I trust, operate as a warning and 
instructive admonition to all, who are thoughflessly 
pursuing an evil and mischievous course, to stop 
short of that greatest of all human crimes — murder, 
which has sent him, as it does all others so situated, 
to a horrible and disgraceful death, amidst the in- 
dignant execrations and hatred of all men.' 

One of the last acts which Holloway performed, 
was that of writing a farewell letter to his mother ; 
the immediate contents of this letter have not trans- 
pired, but the subject of it may be easily conceived. 
The assurance of the divine grace, through the merits 
of his Redeemer, had been his constant theme during 
his imprisonment^ but as the fatal moment arrived, 
that belief seemed to falter ; the enormity of bis 
crimes stood in appalling characters before him, and 
like the flaming inscription on the wall, afflicted his 
guilty soul with terror and dismay. Still, however, 
in his last moments, he seemed to be impressed with 
the hope that he had made his peace with God, and 
that the salvation of his soul was assured. At the 
time of his receiving the sacrament, he expressed 
himself fully prepared for his fate, and his deep re- 
signation and placidity of demeanour formed a sin- 
gular contrast with that which had been witnessed 
by some then present during his trial at Lewes, 
when the native ferocity and savageness of his 
real character displayed themselves in the most 
revolting light. Perhaps in no individual was con- 
trast of character more strikingly displayed than in 
Holloway. Whether this arose from a deep and 
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settled system of deception, and from an extraordi- 
nary tact which he possessed of disguising his real 
feelings to suit some private purpose of his own, can- 
not be decidedly affirmed ; but we hesitate not to de- 
clare that a more finished hypocrite, a more designing, 
treacherous villain^ never expiated his crimes on a 
scaffold. His character, when fully developed, 
wilt yield some valuable materials for the history of 
the human heart, — ^although they may not be very 
consolatory to those who advocate the principles of 
the innate integrity and virtue of man, and that his 
aberrations are to be ascribed to a defective educa- 
tion, and to a wrong application of his powers. In 
our summary of the general character of Hollo way, 
at the close of this work, we intend to investigate 
fully the claim, which his friends are disposed to 
award him, to any lenity or indulgence from man, 
or of mercy from his God, on account of the mani- 
festation of that repentant spirit which he evinced in 
his latter moments, — for we denounce it to have been 
hollow, deceptions, and hypocritical. We place no 
value whatever on the avowed pretences of the cri- 
minal^ who knows that he must soon die by the 
hand of the executioner ; he clings to the promises 
of pardon through the blood of his Redeemer, as his 
last hope and refuge; but to whicb^ perhaps, he 
never would have had recourse, had not the awful 
condition in which he was placed actually frightened 
him into it. We shall not enter at present into a 
discussion of the momentous question^ of the use or 
policy of certain promises being held out to criminals 
by their religious advisers, the foundations of which 
are a pardon for their sins^ and a remission of the 
attendant punishment, provided they testify a certain 
faith, and exhibit signs of a sincere repentance. A 
man vacillating between the hope of salvation and 
^e terrors of hell> is greedily disposed to seize upon 



o]btaining t^e fonperi.and hence w^ oljsefye saiq^ 
crimii}^^ paoi^nt the $tap§ q{ f be scaffbld^ i^ho d^i 
clare tj^^f; tbeir I'ej^ntance ii;^ ^^cene^ sw4 ^^^ 
gwenjiy that tl^y le^ve thi^ world ifi the fijWest <Hffl'' 

To rfl^prp, ltoi?vever, to. th^ last momeRti oS ^fk 
lpw*y--r-Froni the bojir of eight, on the iqorning «f bis 
executioQ^ he ye^s never left hy his spiritual advis^l^^ 
He entered for a short tio^e upo|% the truth of ^ 
confessions! whiic^h he had ^qade-r^he agaiq a$^te4 
that Kannett was in the house when he pipped tha 
cord over hi$ wife's head, apd that she a^ist^d him 
in strangling her. The life of Kennett wafl sparecL 
and he would now tell the truth. His Qhief ain)» bd 
said, was the seduction gtf yqung vvomen y — m mm 
cases he sueceeded without muich difficulty, in otheis 
be wa^ coinpletply frustrated. NotwithstandiDg^ 
however, the horrible criines of ^hich he had been 
guilty, he felt that through diyipe gracp he should 
be saved from eternal damD^^ion which he bq ju^y 
deserved, for he had cried untp the L^rd whpj had 
merctfully h^ard hiro, . i 

While tibse proceedings nfer^ ^carrying q» in the 
laterior of the pidspn^ tli^ ^sernblage in fro«t;of it 
had greatly intir^asedt and as the fatal hone is^ 
proadbadu there wem pri^swt, wt (should aupposey 
above two thousand peopde^ l The under-sheriff and 
his ^oers ratered the jail at. ba}fpast eleven, and 
were immedmtely ushered into the kitdb^M betlongiBg 
to the governor, through whieh Hc^way tbad to 
paas on his wayio the soaffold^ /AUhougl^ these 
pnesent were in some degree ^amilkir with soeoes oi 
similar sadness, yet a feeling of .awe preddounated^ 
and not a word wai|«iiittei»d:limdeiri11ian £i H^per^ 
Wei could not in&a^ c^ntxMtiyog ^ decdime .and 
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trtily -prahe^otilif 6bfidd6t wliidh waiS 6bserved by 
^ferjf dhe tbeh pre^ent^ With that Which Is so strik- 
ingly dlsplslyed oh An execution hiorning iri ttein- 
tmar di Newgate. ' WHethef it is etistom that hai^ 
steeled th6 hearts of the fuhctiottkries bf iJie hietro- 




alloWed the ejcpfessioti, that they proceed to the 
executioti df it as a m^rd cominott t)Ccurrenc^, «re 
qUestioiii^ which we believe to he not vety difficult of 
sdlatioil ; but tb the credit of the pfEcei-s employed in 
the execution 6f llolloway at ttoi-sliam. We, must 
Cordial! jr giVe them our £^{)ku3e foi^ the extraor- 
^iiijtty decdrum and sense of feeling which they 
exhibited in the performance of their solemn and 
liiibieasaat duty. 

. Precisely at ten minute$ before twelve, HolloWay, 
preibejded by the chaplain, entered the kitchen. He 
walked With a firm and quick step ; his cbuntenance 
was grief- wbrn, ^ale, atid cadaverous, and there Was 
that fe^tless oscillation of .the eye, for which he Was 
46 i^eriiarkable,. and which irfiparted to his counte- 
liahbe a fetl*atige atld forhiddlttg aspect. He carried 
in his hahd a bible, aud, supposing he was to be 
jiinidned Ifl that ^oom. , he fervently kissed the 
volurHe, arid deposited it on the table, exclaiming, 
^BlfesSed book! Lord, thou hast paid the debt. ^ 
Pet'Ceivitt^ that the chaplain had gone forward, Hol- 
IdWay, With great composure, took up the Bible, and 
cdrrled it into the next room, a wash-house, where, 
having again kissed it, repeating as before, * Blessed 
book ! ' he, seeing the executioner ready to perform 
Hk bffice, laid it down.' The hangman thencom- 
itienced tying his hands and ^rms ; Holloway who 
now, f6i* the first tjrae,, exhibited signs of fear, 
trembled exbessivelyi and expressed, iii a loW tone 
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of voice, a hope that he would not make him suffer 

unnecessarily. The executioner assured him he 

would not, which appeared, in some degree, to 

relieve his mind. He then whispered to him» 

* Mind, you have promised that I shall have time 

to speak; * and the executioner replied, * You shall/ 

HoUoway then walked into the next room, from 

which the large doors' open to the scaffold. There, 

standing with his face to the doors, he ejaculated — 

'^ Lord ! thou hast paid the debt of sin for 

** me — ^I have nothing to plead but the merits 

*' of Christ. I die in peace with all men. 

" 1 forgive every one, and hope they forgive 

" me. I die justly. Lord, unto thy hands ;I 

commend my spirit ; support me^ and have 

mercy on me.'' 

He then repeated, *' Thou hast paid my debt of 

sin for me," three times. 

Mr. Nute then stepped forward, and asked him, if 
he died in peace with all mankind. He replied that 
he did. ^ No one has injured me that I know of; 
if they have I forgive them.' Mr. Nute then asked 
him, if he felt that God satisfied his spirit that 
he had forgiven his sin, and if he had found him 
almighty to save? To these interrogatories the 
unfortunate man said that he did. The large doors 
were now thrown open, a glimpse of the culprit was 
first obtained by tjie assembled multitude, who 
evinced the most intense curiosity to see him, and 
who also, by their distinct expressions of disappro- 
bation, appeared for a moment to ruffle the compo- 
sure of the criminal. The melancholy procession 
then moved forward, the chaplain preceding, and 
reading the burial service. HoUoway followed, and 
ascended the steps of the drop composedly and 
without assistance. The executioner went up after 
him, and the officers of the Sheriff having sur- 
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roanded the drop, HoUoway was placed beneath the 
fatal beam, and the hangman placed the rope around 
his neck, and made it fast above, leaving a length 
of the cord for the fall of at least three feet. Hol- 
lowa)r then knelt down and prayed aloud, express- 
ing his confidence in the atonement of Christ, stid 
beseeching the Almighty to receive his spirit. He 
then rose from his knees, and advancing a pace or 
two forward, addressed the multitude to the follow- 
ing efiect. He spoke in a firm tone of voice, and so 
silent were the spectators at the time that every word 
was heard. 






Now, my dear friends, I need not tell you 
that sin has brought me to this untimely end. 
*' As, therefore, sin has brought me to this 
'* untimely end, I would entreat you to be aware 
** that there is not one amongst you, who, if 
'^ he follows a life of sin and folly, may not be 
^^ brought to the same condition, for when you 
'' trifle with sin you know not where it will end. 
'^ I know I suffer justly, I have spilt innocent 
** blood ; but however deep my guilt, I hope 
*^ in the mercy of that God who has said to the 
^^ penitent, all your sins and blasphemies shall 
*^ be forgiven you. Therefore, turn from your 
" sins, and the Lord will forgive you. After 
*^ such a warning as this which you now witness, 
*^ you will have none to blame but yourselves 
" if any of you should be overtaken in sin, 
^^ and follow courses which lead to a certain 
" destruction. Consider seriously of what I 
" say, for in a short time the eye that now sees 
" you will see you no more, and in a (ew 
" years you will be in eternity. May the Lord 
" help and keep you from sin, by which I am 
** brought to this dreadful end ; and may God 

2 P 
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'* Almighty, through the LoM Jiesus Chri^, 
*^ receive my spirit. " 

HoUoway having finished bis speech^ was placed 
under the beam> and the cap being dra,\yn over his 
eyes, the reverend chaplain read suitable intercejs- 
sory petitions to heaven, concluding with the Lord's 
Prayer, ahd then retired from the platform. All t|ie 
lime HoUoway prayed fervently. ^ Now, merciful 
Lord, receive my . spirit ! ' ^ Lord have mercy on 
my soul ! ' * Lord, receiye my spirit ! ' and with 
these ejaculations on his lips, at len miui|tes past 
twelve, on a preconcerted signal, the fatal bolt was 
drawn — ^the drop fell — and the world closed upon 
him. His sufFenngs M^ere extremely short. A me- 
dical geiltleman, who was present, \i^as df opinion 
that he ceased to exist in less than si minute. The 
chest heaved for a few seconds — his clasped hands 
quivered, and dropped — a convulsive iliovement of 
the lips followed, and all was still. 

He told Mr. Nute in prison, that if he felt 
assurance of salvation at the time of his departure, 
he would raise his hands as a signal^ but he dropped 
without giving a sign. 

After the bddy had huiig aboUt a quarter of an 
hour, a mdn ascended the scafibld with the execu- 
tioner, and seating himself ori its edge, took off his 
hat. The hangmin then Idosehed Holldivay *s hands, 
ihe palms of which he rubbed oti. the fdrehead of 
the countryman, under the absurd ftotioii that the 
death-^weat would remove thb fexdrescehce. The 
executibner (the Nfewgate hangman) tva^ to be paid 
half-a-trbvi^n for this disgiisting spectacle: The 
iinder-shferifF, howevfer, very properly gaV6 him to 
Und[ter?tand, that he would not buffer a repetition of 
SUQhjpt^dceedings until after the body was cut down. 

witlfe the body was hanging, Mr. Nute toounted 
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the wall in fironi; of ih? drcp, m\i comnieticed a reli- 
gious adores^ to the persons asseml)le4- SomQ lis- 
tened very attentively, whilst others tqrned it into 
ridicule. Tbft tlnder-sh^riff w^^ about to stop the 
exhortation^ whiph tjie preaqher perceiving, abruptly 
closed his disconrse. 

. WitHout entering into the question of the fitness or 
unfitness of such public religious harangues, at the 
moment vyben a fellow-creature hangs suspended from 
a gallows^ we are still certain, from the personal know- 
ledge which we possess of Mr- Nute's character, that 
he did not make use of the words imputed to him on 
this ocpasion, and which were copied into the Times 
newspaper from one of the Brighton newspapers, 
the editor of which, we have good reason to believe, 
found himself discomfited in all bis attempts to ob- 
tain possession of the papers of Holloway, and to 
induce him to desist from furnishing the editor of 
tilis work with the documents which were necessary 
for the compilation of it. We know the opinion of 
Mr. Nute on the utility and benefit of street-preach- 
ing ; and although we may decidedly differ with him 
on tljat point, yet we know how to place a proper 
value upon his motives ; and although, in the opi- 
nion of the sapient editor of the said journal, Mr. 
Nute may be a fanatic, as he is pleased to style 
him, yet as a map of strict integrity and Christian 
philanthropy, it might happen, that, if the editor 
were put into the opposite scale with him, be 
would immediately kick the beam. According to 
the statement of this, editor, Mr. Nute is made to 
saj', that the soul of Holloway was saved by his 
being brought to the gallows. We cannot believe 
any man guilty of uttering such insufferable non- 
sense, ana we can affirm that the expression which 
^v. Nute made use of was, that the soul of Holloway 
was saved> although he was brought to the gallows. 

2 P 2 
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The latter is, after all, a mere matter of speculative 
opinion ; and although charity might lead us to the 
side of the affirmative, yet there are good and sub^ 
stantial grounds for rejecting it, as totally inconsist- 
ent with the due exercise of the attributes of the 
divinity, notwithstanding that it might be supported 
by many isolated passages of scriptural authority. 
The assertion, however, as supposed to have been 
uttered by Mr. Nute, that the soul of Holloway was 
saved by his being brought to the gallows, carries in 
itself its own refutation; for it is so at variance with 
truth and common sense, that it is impossible that 
such an idea could have been conceived in any head 
possessed of the common powers of reflection and 
judgment. When we come to treat of the general 
character of Holloway, we shjiU have to enter more 
fully into this subject ; but our present intention is 
merely to rescue the character of a very deserving 
man from an imputation, that has been unhand- 
somely — (we might' with great propriety make use 
of a much severer term) — cast upon it. 

The usual time, one hour having elapsed, the 
executioner ascended the platform, and untying, not 
cutting, as was formerly the custom, the halter, the 
body fell into the arms of a turnkey, who stood be- 
neath. The corpse was removed into the room 
nearest the scaffold, where the hangman took off the 
rope from the neck, which on the knot or left side 
was deeply cut by the ligature. He then expedi- 
tiously stripped off his clothes, his perquisites, and 
the body lay naked on the floor. 

On examination, by a medical gentleman, the 
neck proved not to be broken, from the extreme 
strength of the muscles, the deceased being what is 
termed bull-necked. ^ 

The halter was disposed of as a relic, to a young* 
^an, at Lewes, for a gratuity* The body was 
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placed in an oblong box, to be conveyed in a 
barouche^ under the care of Pinfold, the Superin- 
tendent of the Brighton Police, to the county hos- 
pital at that place, where it arrived, about seven 
o'clock. The High-sheriff had previously called 
there, and informed Dr. Gibney, who happened to 
be there at the time, and the surgeon, that the 
body of HoUoway would be given to the institution 
for the purpose of dissection and anatomization ; 
and it having been accordingly delivered up, it was 
publicly exhibited on the following day, to which 
spectacle hundreds resorted. 

It was said by our forefathers, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, — which, in other words, is, that you should 
not speak ill of the dead. Dissenting from the 
principle altogether, we shall not avert our atten- 
tion from the interests of the living, for the mere 
purpose of screening or qualifying the crimes and 
delinquencies of the deceased. To some it may 
appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless not less 
true, that the commii^sion of a great crime is not 
without its attendant advantages upon the general 
interests of society. It is like a tempest in the 
natural world, which, although it may inflict a par- 
tial evil, is in the end productive of general good. 
The commission of such a crime as that for which 
HoUoway forfeited his life on the scaffold, abhorrent 
as it may appear to the general feelings of our 
nature, may, when held forth as an example to the 
youthful profligate, be the salutary means of check- 
ing him in his career of vice, and restoring him to 
the fold from which he has strayed, and the divine 
care of that great Shepherd, * who numbereth his 
flock and provideth for all their wants.' 

Being in possession of the whole of the papers 
and the correspondence of HoUoway, a great part 
of which has been transmitted to us since his exe- 
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Rution, "gf^v^ enabled io^tate, that, perbaps, no 
criqainql eyec r^qeiv^c) more piou$ and hply exborta* 
tipns tha» were given to Holloiyay by hisi friends ; 

find by wbioh, according to his own professed state- 
went?» bfi profited sq considerably. Tbp whole of 
bis corre^pondenpe forms a singular assemblage of 
opposite opinions, entertained by the diflFerent witters 
on the great question of salvation after death, and 
the fipntrariety of which taust, in some pleasure, 
have had the injurious tendency of djstcapting the 
roipd of the individual to whom they were ad- 
dressed, rather than confirming him in the one 
grand and leading principle of the redemption of 
man thrpugb thp blood of Jesus Christ. Spme of 
the ktters addressed to him would form a real 
CHrio^ity in epistolary writing; and, perhaps, the 
folipwing will be pronounced as not the least cu-: 
ripus, and especially wbep it appears as a kind of 
partnership letter, having been signed by three dif- 
ferent persons, althpugh evidently written by one. 

4 

*' Marly in the JJflorningt I7th Septtrnber^ \^^* 
* Deab Sir, 

* I really feel for you as a poor sinner, lost ^o all fiope 
in the world. * |!iOokin^ in the Morning J^erald^ I see your 
letter, date(^ September 6. It came in my mind, the Tfiief on 
the Cross, t looked to the 3d chapter of Genesis, verse 1st, 
" Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field, 
which tiie Lord God had made ; and be said unto the woman, 
yea, hath God said', ye shall not eat of every tree oi the c^arden." 
The woman was taken out of the man, I mean the rib— ^the man 
and the woman were naked, and were not ashamed ; last verse 
of lltb chapter. 15th verse, " and I will put enmity between 
thee aiid the woman, and between thy seed and her seed, and it 
shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise her heel. Unto the 
woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow ; thou shalt 
bring forth children, an4 thy husband shall rule over thee." I 
have as good a wife as can be, I have lived with her for thirty- 
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foiir years, next 24th of the month, but I have seen the .womad, 
and I have seen the deceit of the heart — ^she is a ^6d wife to 
me. Solomon says, that " A good wife is from the Lord," 
J. W. LiTTiiE. Amen and Amen. Dear Lord Jesus Christ 
Nowv Isaiah saith^ ** The heart of man is deceitful above all 
thing;Sf dnd desperately wicked," and who can know it biit the 
Ldrd Jesiis Christ who made it. So, bi'other, are ydu and I, and 
ell of us. Read tlie 33d Psalm and the 15th yerse. *'He 
fashioneth their hearts alike, he covereth all their works.". Amen. 
The man wKb ^rote the Psalms was David, his name was five 
letters, and so is Celia — that is the five senses of a man, Abram, 
yoCirs is tjie saihe,'five letters. 15tU of Genesis, read the whole 
<*hapter. Read the whole history of Abraham 17th and 5th verse. 
There God calls his name Abrahain ; your name is CkVia. Hol«- 
loway ; this is the same number as Abram Abraham. 22d of the 
whole chapteiP, it begins 3d yerise, you see **He rose up edrly in 
the morning and said, he saddled his ass," &c. &c. Part of 18th 
chapter^ Sarah laug^hed, then Sarah denied, i^aying Abraham 
told a lie, ancl said, *' She was my sister, for I was aftaicl of my 
life/* lib ok at David, a mail after God's own heairt, but an adul- 
terer and a murderer. Look at his son King Solomon, King of 
Iferael, Ihe greal type Cf Jesus Christ pur Lord. Nehemiah 
iSth; did riot Solomoii, King of Israel, sin by these things, yet 
&iiiohgst njahy natidhs ,iher^ was rib king like him: who was 
beloved of his God, and God made him • king ov^r all Israel, 
iiev^rthelfess, eveii hitn did outlandish women bring to sin. Now 
read 12th chapter of St. Matthew, all the chapter through, but 
especially 31st verse ; read 10th ditto of St. Luke, and you will 
find out the devil's tricks ; the l6th chapter of the Apostle St. 
John, and the 13th chapter. 13th, 14th, 15th 16th and then 
our Lbrd'^S Pirdyer. In the. 17th Jofili,'** If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it." 16th and 24th, " Hitherto have'ye 
asked nothing in my name> ask and ye shall receive, thiit your joy 
irtBiy be full." Then the Lord's Prdyer. 17th John, 9th versed 
♦* I pray for them the elect, I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hkst giv^n me^ for they are thine." But for ail read 
the 8th of the Romans, " All things work foi* good," &c. lOtH 
chapter 5th verse, ** The remiiant according to the election, and 
the rest were blinded," Corinthians 2d and 3d, '* But if our Gospel 
beliidy it i[ft odly to them that are lost for ever." Read all the 
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Apostle. I was reading that, on Thursday, 28th July, when you 
see me ; had on a white^hat, remembers you well. James Vin- 
SENT* Brother. I have lost my left eye, you must remember, 
was on the Chain Bridge one morning about half-past four. 

•W. L. 

* Now, brother, I recommend you to God, and to the word of 
his grace, which is able to support you up, and to give you a 
place among all those who are sanctified. Amen. Brother, 
farewell. 

* W. Little, Camberwell Green, Surrey. E. Little. Old Kent 
Road, London. Thomas Pearsey, Borough, Southwark. 

* If you want to see me I will come down in the beginning of 
next week, as I shall go into Kent with two friends this day 
week. Tou must write on Monday, the 19th of this month.' 

The most curious part, however, of this most ex- 
traordinary epistle, was the address. — On one side 
was written, John William HoUoway, prisoner, 
Horsham Jail, Surrey — ^and on the other side, Celia 
HoUoway, Horsham Jail — September 17th 1831. — 
Dear Brother, I have sent you a sovereign to com- 
fort, you, take good port wine to strengthen your 
stomachy — will call and see you when you please. — 
Farewell, Brother. 

Mr. Little not having received any intelligence of 
the receipt of his sovereign, writes the following 
letter on the 21st of September, addressed to Hol- 
loway. 

* Camhertoell Oreen, 2lst Sept. 1S31. 
' Sir, 

• I sent you Holloway, to the care of you, which you 
know, jailor of His Majesty's prison of Horsham, in the county 
of Sussex, sent him a sovereign, paid Is, 2(2., not having* had no 
answer, will write this night to the Master-General of His Ma- 
jesty's Government Post-office to know the reason why. 

* I remain, your obedient, 

* William Little. 

• Sept. 21, 1831.* 
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The decyphering of the orthography of these let- 
ters can only be compared, in difficulty, with that of 
the solution of an Egyptian hieroglyphic. The mo- 
tive of the writer is unquestionably good and kind ; 
but whether the contents of the letter, of which we 
are certain that HoUoway could not read a single 
line without an interpreter at his side, could possess 
any beneficial influence on his mind or heart, is a 
question by no means difficult of solution. 

Amongst the various pursuits to which Holloway 
attached himself in life, he was particularly skilled 
in the carving and rigging of little boats and cutters, 
which he was in the habit of disposing of to the young 
gentlemen who frequented the Chain-pier, and from 
which, at times, he derived considerable emolument. 
On one occasion he had rigged a cutter for a young 
gentleman, then residing in Marine-square, Brighton ; 
and amongst the • papers of Holloway, we find the 
following : — ^ 

' From the young gentleman wli#e cutter you rigged^ while 
he was in Marine-square, Brighton,* 

• Who sincerely deplores your melancholy circumstances, 
and earnestly prays that the accompanying sermon maybe blessed 
by leading you to repentance, and giving you a hope in the same 
Saviour who died to save sinners, and who hath promised "That 
him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out,"— (John, 
ch. vi., V. 37) ; and that " Whosoever believeth in me shall not 
perish, but have eternal life." — (John, ch. iii., v. 15). 

From this sermon Holloway made several extracts, 
which are found amongst his papers. The following 
are some of them : — 

'^ In other respects the Holy Scriptures 
'* encourage and excite us to a cheerful and 
*^ animated attachment to the love of Jesus 
*' Christ, and to an affectionate confidence in 
'' his all-redeeming grace. When a soul with- 
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'^ ^faifs \\9fM from tbp vrorld an4 0ip sifis 
'•* of with rp^l eArpestn@s§, an4 t^H*^ ^^^ 
'^ to Jesus Christ, it will be certain of finding 
^^P^ » a^pd b§ who finds grace will a|so fine 
ipy^ aq4 peace. )f he does^pt ^Iw^js fif^r 
^' ^ sen^ible^ sweet, apd consoling love \x\ hipq^ 
^' he will still fin4 a love of esteeip, of such ^ 
" Iqve, thp result of which is, ^liat bp refjounces 
•^ everything besides, and yields up his heart 
^' tp Jesjis, as his eternal ?tnd i^alie^?^ble pro- 
- perty. Like that great siqner, (Li|}ie yii.) 
'^ wbp cs^ipp to J^9t|$ weeping, and witn a brpkeff 
'^ heart, bejiold she implored no^ qnly fprgj vp^p^s 
pf Jipr 8io% bpt §he desired a^so, t^jat her hearf 
TOJght be filled with the lovp of jesus. Ypw? 
«n?tqy sins arp forgiven, said the Saviojir, 
This is 4 prpof that oiie pf hjs preatijf eg bag 
*f found grape ^ith.God, if his begirt has b^eR 
" inflamed with the love of God, trqm whofl[^ th^ 
*/ grace has been received* So also is it con- 
*^ ^tituted with other poor sinners, who confide 
*^ seriously and incessantly on Jesus, apd from 
?^ whom they receive the ptprnal grace of his 
^f jpve. Oh, how low, i^QW hwmble is then the 
^f bes^rt — hqw is it oppressed and s^fl^icted, 
" wKot a grej^t and prqiEligate sinner— whe^^ 
even a murderer fiuds gr?tpe with Jesu^ 
'* Christ 1 Then, hp exclaims, in th« deptj^ 
^^ of his hurpiliation, shall I ever be able to 
obtaip grace ? will Jesus forgive my sins ? 
shall I be received amongst the childreii 
** of God? am I worthy thatfeus should have 
^^ turned bis eye upon ijne l ^m I, a poor 
f^ degradfid sinner, worthy, that he rfiould 
^^ think of me ? Qh, what con^pg^ssi^on I what 
a proof pf benevolence and love ! Are. then 
my sins np longer to be remeipber^d ift eter- 
iiity ? and shall I become a child of Jesus ? 
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'' Oh, theii the fae^rt; b^eomel^ §6 fidtuUed, so 
*' ful) of the isihoei-est gratitude, that it yields 
" itself wboJI^ td Jestts ! It cdflhefets itself so in- 
tifndteily with biM, to a bride \^ith a Bride- 
^' grooifi/ ailfd eiteffy iidtir adds to its^ happiness 
*' and joy, iii thef blessed cJontemplatiori, that 
•* the grace of ihef Redeemer is vottehifefed to 
'' m^ HAd that the l^vatiori of (mt soid is con- 

•• firmed t" 

« « * « # ' 

'^ Froni such a contiexidii ^ this with Jesus, 
'' ttfisei^ a cdftfidential aiid vSf^imtdt inter- 
'' coul-i^e witit his holy naitie, MA a just confi- 
•' delice in his all-gra<?ioWs pffttttises. A soul 
^^ which has found in the hrnnfiKatiOn of its heart 
k, love of Ooid, delights to heM* of Jesus, to 
fead tf Jestis^ altd sfyeak of JeStts— it ik like 
a child speaking of a be}o^red ][)ar'ent, to 
^* whom he is indebted tot ttU the joysf of his 
*' existence. Formerly, the inind was employed 
" With other things, was disposed to hear and 
" Speak* of things ^vhich bad nd eoAnexion 
•• with the love of Jei^s^. N&w Afdtfaihg is 
•* more defightful or afifimaf iti^, ttrtih to hear a 
*' lingle word df its blesSed Savi<)<#, and to 
*' ascertain hoW it ean apprdAch neafef to him, 
" how the connexion may be ttfore firml;^ united, 
afkt how in all things H can be rendered 
p*easi% it* hfe eyes'* 
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*• It is in vain for a ittan to attett]f|{)t to acquire 
" peace of corisciente and of the heart, unless 
" his. repentance be true and sincere, unless 
^^ there be a co«iple(e and fandamental e&ange 
^"^ of the dispositions, aAd without a ($tect re- 
'^ nunciation of all his former practices and 
*' tiees. It is ntt iiisdt upon God attd upon 
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" the Saviour for a man to suppoise, that he is 
" to inherit eternal life, from that repentance 
" which is forced upon him by the commission 
" of his crimes and the punishment which awaits 
*' him. The wicked have no rest, saith the 
Lord, that is, they can have no peace in their 
heart during life, and still less when the hour 
of their death approaches. Nothing can be 
" more deceitful than the thought that an un- 
" converted man, who has never been obedient 
" to the voice of God, and who has not wholly 
*' emancipated himself from the thraldom of 
" sin, should on his death-bed be led to believe 
^' by officious and ignorant individuals, that by 
** the show of a forced repentance^ he is certain 
^^ of being admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 
" If, therefore, your conscience tells you, that 
" you are not wholly converted, that you have 
" not fully renounced all your sins and wicked- 
" ness, your hope of salvation cannot be com- 
" plete. Soon will the evening of your life 
*^ come on, the night will break upon you before 
" you are well aware of it. While then the 
^^ door still remains open, hasten that ye may 
" enter. What if death was suddenly to over- 
^^ take you^ and the door were on a sudden to 
" be shut— how, then, will you afterwards ob- 
^' tain an entranee ? Oh ! how deplorable and 
painful it appears, when in the parable of the 
ten virgins, the foolish ones come too late, 
*^ and find the door closed upon them. Oh ! 
how suddenly is the door shut against many 
by a sudden death, who have postponed the 
** day of their repentance and conversion. How 
*' many are they, who by the all-watchful eye 
*' of Providence, have been entrapped in the 
" midst of their iniquities, and have been 
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hurried from the world before they had time 
to make their peace with God, or to atone for 
their crimes by deep and sincere repentance. 
" Look to the state of the criminal who has 
" been overtaken by the hand of justice, the pro- 
*^ spect of an ignominious death before him^ and 
*' the season of his repentance not yet arrived. 
^^ But even to such an individual is the door 
" of mercy still open, — it is not finally closed 
^' against him^ and^ if he applies himself seri- 
" ously and sincerely to the acknowledgement of 
" his transgressions, — ^if, conscious of the enor- 
" mity of his offences, he throws himself wholly 
'^ upon the merits of his Redeemer, and feels 
^^ within his own heart a genuine sense of 
repentance ; the door will still be opened to 
him, even in the eleventh hour, and he will 
" be admitted to the companionship of the good 
" and faithful :• there is more joy over one 
** sinner that repenteth, saith our Lord^ than 
oyer ninety and nine then made perfect ; but 
in order to be the founder of that joy^ it is, 
" necessary that the . repentance be sincere ; 
" that it should not have been produced by 
fear, but that it should have emanated from 
a deep and thorough conviction of the hein- 
'* ousness of the crimes committed, and the 
oflfence which has thereby been given- to the 
injunctions and commandments of the Al- 
" mighty." 
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In order, however^ that we obtain that 
peace in life, and composure and repent- 
" ance on our death-bed, our endeavours 
*^ should be principally directed to ascertain 
'^ if our repentance be genuine and sincere. 
'* ^ Many repent, but not properly/ says God, 
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do^ fm mh 6p 

*' Ih the 7th dhairtet of* tKe Pf6t)het ttosea. 

" Many are iridbced by tieceiSsitjr, or by fear of 

'• death ttnd hell^ t5 begirt 16 I'efbfm them- 

'• selves, io fead at piotts life, drtd to bfegin the 

'' w(jl*k rf repetitsince } btit this liS Wot that 

Sdrt 6f repefttatlce Which i4 pftefishig in the 

eyes df Qod-=4t is iri his estitSatiori no ge- 

" iiiiidei no ftitldarnetiial l-efontiatiori nor re- 

{i^tdhee; hi& depsitlfir^ froM sih is not a 

perfect nor a fttll regeneration of th6 spirit. 

Many a lAafi can assume soeh ati outward 

eit^rior as to lead the Stiperflcial observer 

to conclude that his reformation £tod repent- 

ttlioe were complete t he deports hitoself like 

•* like other good and re«il Christiana— but all 

" is coanterfeit arid deceH— it does mi flow 

** frote the bottom of the heart — and thus an 

*^ Ihteriial War is raging withiri hltfi, which is 

•* in itself directly opposed to a positive renun- 

^' Oiatioft of Siti. Whatever he docfs is done 

** by force arid constraint — his Whole station is 

** bent on deceit — but he stBl clifigs secretly to 

the things of the world, and eirfoys them in 

Seefet, although in ptibHc he has renounced 

*• them. He is willing to give God some- 

*' thing, bcrt be is also willing tb«t the world 

**rfio«ld have something also. With such 

\ *^ men it is impossible thgtt they j^oerM enjoy 

** that peace of the soul vMfh is ever the 

*' attendant on true repentance. • They are in 

" the condition of liot's wife — she departed 

" with her husband— b»t it may Be said. 

^ her heaaft wefit not along withJ her — ^it 

j *^ still clmfig to Sodom, and on many fi^ourite 

i " thifvgs which shef had left behind her. 

j ^ Thus it is constituted with the false re- 

^^ peBtaot— so long as he <loes not give up 
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f^ &ferjt}mg-r^Q long u his heart still clin^ 
^^ to worldly tbingSf fio long cannot he be said 
" to enjoy that peace of the soul which leads 
^^ to eternal life. Our departure from the w^ys 
'^ of sin must re$emble the departure of the 
" Children qf Israel from Egypt, which, in 
" some instances, may be pof^sidere4 typiPftl 
'^ pf the present sjibject- Qn the departure of 
*^ the peqple of Israel from Egypt, Pharaoh 
'< wished to impose upon them certain restric- 
^^ tions and conditions. He was willing to let 
^^ them depart, but that they should leave 
'* behind them their wives and children. Af»- 
terwards he conditioned that they should 
only leave their cattle, on the supposition 
*^ that, as he kept 2^ hostage belonging to them, 
" they might be induced to return. In a 

*^ similar mapner apts the Ss^tWP Phar^^oh; 
he oan ^llow that the p^^n enters vipou his 
refprwation — ^that he pprfpraws spiflp gop4 
actions, that his prayf^r^ are ferveut anfl ppn- 
f * tinual, and that he performs other devotional 
f^ exevcises, but still so much of the former 
^^ man must be left, that at some given oppor- 
^* tunity he can draw back the heart to himself. 
** These kind of half or forced repentances 
cannot be called repentances at all— nor can 
they be acceptable in the eyes of God — ^but 
'' under such repentances are generally found 
" tl^Q§e pf the desperate criminals, who work 
'' themselves into thp belief that they have 
^' givep up tj^eir vy^ole hewt and sQq| tq Gop ; 
'' but whA if they l^npw their owq charactpr 
" properly, would discover that their conduct 
" arises from a dread of the vengeance of 
** God, which they think to appease by a 
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*^ show of the hatred of sin, and a reiyentance 
" of the crimes which they have committed." 

Attached to this part of the MS. of Holloway is 
the following letter from Mr. Nute : — 

* Brighton^ Oct 1st, 1831. 
* John William Holloway, 

* I now sit down, having a few moments to spare, as 
a dying man to write you a few lines, desiring to impress your 
mind deeply with a sense of your present melancholy situation, 
of the absolute necessity of redeeming your time, and laying aside 
everything : if it is as dear as a right hand or a right eye, John, 
you must part with it ; God will have a fiill sacrifice or none ; 
and for the sake of your immortal and never-dying soul, keep 
nothing back that will prevent you from making your peace with 
God. I have no sinister motives in pressing the above. Read 
St. Mark, chap, viii., verses 36 and 37, " For what shall it pro- 
fit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul, 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul." O, John, 
I never thought you could commit such a crime ! Tou now stand 
indicted, by the laws of your country, for a crime which demands 
life for life, blood for blood ; and as you stand on the precipice of 
an eternal world, and yourself feeling conscious of the fact that 
you must very so6n be numbered with the dead, a naked spirit 
to stand before a holy and a just God. While I liave life, I think 
I never shall forget the interview I had in Horsham jail with you. 
I could not stand many such scenes. I was highly gratified to 
find Mr. Wetherby, your chaplain, a lover of immortal souls. I 
feel quite a union of spirit with him. It is a great mark of pro- 
vidence that you are favoured with such a spiritual-minded man. 
I have had an interview with your mother to-day. I found her 
very unwell. She sends her love to you, hoping you will cast 
yourself on the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, by seeking a true 
and evangelical repentance, and pardon for all you have com- 
mitted. Look to Jesus. By faith in his blood, he pardoned 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom he cast seven devils, — he par- 
doned the dying thief, — ^he pardoned a backsliding Peter, ^he 

pardoned a murdering David, — and he can pardon you. My 
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£»raest ptityer to God is, that your sOuI may be tfayed. As a 
ispiritnal adviser* anything you wish to communicate to. me, I will 
give you ray judgment or advice on it. As I have known you 
fpr^many years past, your poor mother stated to me. that you 
were writing the memoirs of your life. She has asked, me my 
opinion on the subject, and I gave her my advice, that if it was 
your wish that the manuscripts should be published for the satis- 
faction of the public, they should be handed over to yonr mother, 
us she<ha8 the greatest claim on you ; and by so doing she will be 
)ftlde.to neiid' you a fevr necessaries you may want biefore your 
triaL I I have seat you a pair of.trowsevs, a waistcoat, and half- 
A^icroyrn. You will send me a few lin^s by return bf post, 
and how maturs stand belweea God and your soul, and whether 
it is your wisti for yonr mother to have your manuscripts* 

* I remain 
• A well-wisher for yonr immortal soul, 

• William N.ute/ 

The last extract which HoUoway made from the 
sermon, was as follows :— 

*^ Those souls, which are really regenerated, 

*^ never rely solely upon their faith ; they are, 

/' in their own eyes, never faithful enough-— nor 

'^ pious enough, nor holy enough — but it is 

" their constant aita and desire to become 

*^ every day stronger in their faith — in their 

" piety, and in their sanctity. If the soul be 

f^ not really in such a state, then is neither its 

'^ regeneration ilorits repentance of a genuine 

." kind. It is, however, generally the case 

*' with souls of that kind, that they are apt to 

" rely rather too much on their faith *, we 

^' should, therefore, allow ourselves to be led 

*' back to the pure grace ; we should endeavour 

. " to walk humbly in the ways of God, and 

^^ not allow our courage to sink, when^t be- 

' , ** comes |)ljeasing to Uie Divine . Wisdom, to 

/-^ ** expose to us more minutely and fundamen- 
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*^ teny our miflety and odr corruption— w« 
" should not allow our faith and our confidence 
*" to desert us when God is disposed, from the 
" very best pf motives, to withdraw from us 
" the favour of his countenance, and to leave 
" us for a time in ^11 the horrors, of t|iat dfead- 
" ful situation which is ever the attendant oij 
" the commission of crime. Those souls, which 
" enjoy that happy state, that their daily 
" endeavour is to become more piods, mora 
" holy, and more firmly fixed in their fwtfi, are 
*' able to proceed through life with a resigned 
" and placid spirit, and to place their entire 
" confidence on the blessings of the Divine 
" Grace, They recall to their recollection, that 
" it was pure grace, and grace only, by which 
" they have been led' to their God, and , on 
" account of which they become the elect of 
" his divine kingdom- It is not because we 
'* have been gcrod and holy, and that our 
" works have been those of righteousness, 
" that God has numbered us amongst the 
** elect — no— it is- by his grace alone that he 
" has cfilled us unto him. For the same rea- 
'* son we should, as we proceed in life, found 
" oiir faith' and our whole deportment, as 
** Christians, on the purity of this grace ; and 
" those who follow this course pass a tranquil 
" life amidst the influence of that grace — they 
" are not downcast when days of sorrow over- 
" take them — when afflictions overwhelm, and 
" when it would appear to the mere woridUng 
" as if God had wholly forsaken him. If their 
•* enemies come against them, supported by the 
*' divine grace they boldly meet the attack, 
" and ultimately carry off the victory. They 
" place DO reliance oh theirhuman strength— 
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^* biit /it is on the graee of God and its 'Active 
'' purity^ that tfaey fouad all tbeir bcrpe of 
^' mltinifiUe sucoess. Nor are they so easily cast 
^^dowa, wbea they reflect on the holy and 
*^ perfect life which they are bound to lead 
^^ before; God ; and this arises from the cir- 
^' cumstance^ that thev i^ce not the smallest 
^^ reliance on theii! own powers, but look for all 
'^^ their support and* assistance frcnv the divine 
'^ grace. What other consolation can the cri- 
'* minal look for, whose life is forfeited to the 
" laws of his country,' and who, on account of 
^^ his crimes^ mast appear as an abomination 
f' in the eyes of the Lord? Then what is to be 
'^ expected from the purity of the grace of 
^^ Qod ? ,He sees himself like a sheep expelled 
^^ from the common flock, with whom his feN 
^^ lows will hold no communion^ and he wan** 
^^ ders about, exposed to every ' p^ril and 
*^ calamity, until the great Shepherd ti^kes> 
^^ compassion upon him^ and, bjr the influence- 
'' of his divine grace, leads: him back again to 
^' the fold. Let not, however, such a cpiminal 
^* beheve that his sins will be pardoned^ or that 
^* he will be received amongst the elect of 
^^ heaven, if he does not labour, by night and 
♦^ by day, every hour, and every miiiifte, s6 to 
*^ regenerate his whole soul, and io become, as 
H it were^ a new tnan, ^cleansed (r&m thd abo- 
^^mination of his crim^ by a sincere' arid 
1^ genuine repentance. In the iriement of 
^' death, what is it that imparts to us that 
^ holy :petice and consolation; which smoothie 
''the pangs of our dissolution, afid reilders our 
^^ departure hence rather a crisis^ to be vrished 
^ for Ihsii to be shunned and dreaded ? It may, 
** indeed,^ and does happen with many pious 
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souls, that they are apt in that awful mcmient 
to look back upon their transgressions, upon 
their weakness and infidelity, with toO dis- 
trustful an eye. As long as we are upon the 
earth, we should labour in our sanctification 
with our whole soul, or otherwise our repent- 
ance is not sincere. Confide in the grace 
of God when the hour of death approaches, 
or otherwise the entrance will be dosed 
against you into the kingdom of God.*' 



We do not pretend to assert, that the impression 
which some of the sentiments contained in these 
Extracts made on the heart of Holloway was of a 
durable nature ; one point, however, must b6 ac- 
knowledged, that in the voluminous correspondence 
which took place between him and his relatives and 
friends, the whole turn of which was of a religious 
character, his mind must have been, in some mea- 
sure, distracted by the conflictine sentiments of the 
different sectarians ; some of \iidiom exhorted him 
to seek his salvation through the influence of the 
grace of God ; whilst others preached to him, that if 
he was of the elect of €k>d, he was to be received 
into the kingdom of Heaven in despite of the enor- 
mity of his crimes. We will not stop hete to 
expatiate on the, fallacy and the great danger of 
the revelation of such a doctrine to an individual 
under the circumstances in which Holloway was 
placed. We give his friends and relatives all due 
credit for their motives ; but, in some respects, their 
endeavour9 were rather calculated to mislead the 
individual to whom their exhortations were ad- 
dressed, than to strengthen and confirm him in that 
path which was most likely to lead him to the end 
desired. 
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During; the- many soHtary-houre which HoIIoway 
passed in the gloom of hi^ prison, he frequently 
amused himself with writing poetical epistles to Ann 
Kennett, one of whidh we subjoin as characteristic 
of the man, and indicative of the strong iaffection 
which he bore for that wonjian. In the present 
instance we have retained his own orthography, as 
illustrative of his style of writing, and his skill in the 
art of tagging rhymes. 

My deareBt life when this you see 
pniy look and read and think on me 
who gladly gives my life to screane 
my darling from the smalest paiue 
pray love my Child and fondle over 
that as you have done hits father 
I know that you have loved me so 
you have sacrificed your peace for woe 
then can I your sweat love look cooly on 
the life that I myselfe undone 
that action I for ever scorn 
I love the ground that you walk on 
that lovly babe of myne when bomd 
early teach it to love and fear the Lord, 
and may we all in glory meet 
to praise Tmroanuel at his feet 
O could I be alowed that pleasure 
to live to see my darling treasure 

that lovly babe my flesh and blood 
let it be taught to serve its God. 
may your love for me my dearest wife 
be as myne is to you true through life 
was I to live and you to die 

1 never would marry wilse time doeth flye • 
I would be true below my love 

thouth yout spirit be goane above 
and look forward to the time when we . 
shall meet againe in unity 
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for if fonx love you tp arnqther g^vi) 

how can you love ine while you Hye 

but now I leave you to yoiir choice 

and hope tba^ you regavd my joica 

you cannot loVe two men together 

for if you love the one you must forget the othet 

and as through life we have boath loved sdtruely 

let your love be fixed on me and not on cash or beuiy 

could I know a nouther would YaoQW- ynu - • 

I nere could let you live to proove untrue 

O do not proove untrue proeve faithfol Aon 

and I shall die in peace with God and man . 

It is generally after the death of an individual, 
that justice is done to the living', and in this respect 
we cannot but allude to one trait in the character of 
HoUovvay, as bearing upon his behaviour towards 
his mother, who» by the illiberal and m^liciou^ part of 
the public^ was accusied of being ap accessary in the 
perpetration of the murder. It PMgbt to have been 
one of his first act^i ]<:pQwiqg that his mother was 
implicated in the charge against him* fully and 
wholly to havB exonerated her, from any share or 
participation in the horrid act, and to have rescued 
her character from that odintn which for some time 
after the discovery of the murder was cruelly and 
unjustly heaped upon her. In not one of his con- 
fessions, not even in the first, which in nlany parti- 
culars is of a spurious nature, does he make the 
slightest allusion to the exoneration of his mother ; 
and as in Brighton and its vipinityt thQ confession 
itself was not believedy the suspioion of the partici- 
pation of the mother 'm the prime vfBL^ not dimi- 
nished, but was circulated with the^ tttmoat malice in 

* We, here, for particular reasons, omit some tlh^s^ as being 
of a nature not fit for the public eye. 
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|those qtiart6fs whem if Was most likely to do Het 
an injury. Mrs. HoUoway Was herself so cbnvinced 
of the propriety of her son making a ttue confession, 
and thereby Stilling the tongue of calumny and vitu- 

f)eratlon against nef , that she wrote the following 
etter tp J^ira, and it might have beei^ suppgised, tha|; 
Hollpway would have seized the fir^t opportunity oJF 
PMblioly exwlpating bis mother from having > bfid 
^ny p^rtiQipsition in or even previous knowledge of 
the murder of Gelia. . , . . . , 



r 
I 



' - ^' BiBUiit 60K4 •• ■" •■' 

^ It i« with g^i«f inetpkdsible, tir&l I bI thfe^ liftlei^ oidii^ 

40 th^ awAil ti#otiB(i6ttttiees jtn have b^otight y^i^siltf fnlo, thrit^ 

mioyoa. I( utty thin^ ei^uld gtve n^e the te&«t liotiifolali^ii und^ 

ftteiu30B| it iii the tlMmght tdai yoti httte sd fkf diachiirged ydti^ 
duty to yotir @dd, yoli^ dtfty t« ymt 60Ufitfy, ti>it«h offended iiHd 
^%M{jr aggmvfttid bM)k6A ikwsand jrouf own ddnsolenee^ by thfe 

• ^M)r ^df §dii, it l9 but. a V«ty }ktle Whil^^ Oh! hovsiioit k 
fitter mh&Si ifim iviH iiftV<^ to iltatld at the h&f of An eanhly jticlg^ 
AtiA ih^iH tyy ittidergdn^ Ihe execUtidn of the seut^nco that h^ 
Iffftjr ^j li^on- ybtti y&h #il! itt d metifiifrcs 6itpiite tho dhsadful 
«i4^ y^ have beefl gtiHty cf, fthd glv« ftt leftst ftoitie featisfactbii 
to miM offettd«d taws. of yoctr eountry. Biil< (O that awful But !) 
Ihat i« not aU> ftft you W^U ktfow ! Yott mmt ako aj^peir before th^ 
bar '«f an Dflfend«d God I M^y he grasit, for ChHsti'a sake, that yo* 
^afybo fifHy prepftred by having your peace Mftde with hkn> 
whilst you hftve tifti« to repfeBt And that thii^ may b€ ih4 ease, 
i yow iKludIi liatMs^df kMig'^grioved, heaftwbtokett^ yet loving: 
botheiv h^g <tf yt)U n^lth tean^, bkg of you yet falrther to ekat 
yotfl- «onfdd^U&(^,>by «|^i«€df}y diving whui f^t ihuj remaini 
Hkt^ yfM hkii hot i^edled. Vdnf irill it W fbr ybu, lUy de^f eon; 
tio eip^f ebMAmt^ in % 6tict 6rti6i(icjd and^iow cftnlt^d Savionf^ 
li^itl^ tf ]()«H]fti cOiift<si^ion, wHh a hiilf repetitance^ K6^Wh€iv God 
)Mirpbd6^ the saWattioU of guilty man, h^ guve his own Son, hM 
'«fi!y dcMi, hl3 tt^il bdoved Sohs, tor a^dofflf^llsh Ihel grtAU ^^ itH^ 
l^brtftnt wotk of that t$al1rait2o& i il&d hdMrdid lie tcttria^^Mifitff bf 
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« partM ssligfiuition of (be law t iiOt« p&Hiat.sBUsfaetion: would 
have beea no Batiafaction, but ao insult to offended justice, and 
the ruin of the whole human mce. . He gave not up the ghost, 
until he could, with an appeal to his Father, in the preaence of 
an^ls, and in defiance of devils, bow his sacred head, and say. It 
is finished ! — and though you and X well know, that anything 
and everything^ that we can do, will not, in the smallest degree, 
merit any good from God ; yet it becomes us all, being penitent, 
fully to confess our faults before him ; and in the situation, the 
dreadful Bituatiooyou are placed In, it is a most imperative duty 
to be by you immediately and faithfully discharged. 

"There is another consideration, (and which you ought to look 
upon as a very important one,) which should weigh heavily with 
you. For my sak«, your poor widowed mother's sake, you ought 
to make tifidl confession. Dear son, the world is ilUnatnred, 
and on an occasion like this, if there ever was such an occaaioii, 
ttwre always are many malicious fiUsehoods carried abroad, and 
tbeinnocentare too often confounded together with the guilty, and 
as it is well known to God and you, that I am innocent as the 
babe unborn. Innocent, great God I The very idea of the possi- 
bility of a single thought of being gmlty of auch a horrid deed 
makes my heart shudder ; it behoves you, for my sake, to make a 
/ull confeaaion, in order that, on the word of a dyin^ tnaq, the 
world may be satisfied. As my living depends on my character, 
I might almost as well lose the one as the other. It is a duty 
you owe to your relations ; it is a duty, as I ssjd heSare, you 
owe your country, that your accomplices, if you had any, may be 
brought to justice, be (bey who they may ; therdbi>e, at this airiid 
time, let no lalse delicacy, no weak pity deter you from makiag 
a full confession. At this awful crisis, it would be imprudent, it 
would be cruel, to faarata your mind with a repetition of the 
^thfut manaer in which I have discharged my duty to you aa a 
mother ; yet I cvinot help just reminding you of the trqi^ble and 
expense I was at, in endeavouring to prevent your having any- 
ttung to do with her whom you have lived with this some tinw 
back ; and you equally well knowf how often and earnestly I a*I>- 
vised you to conduct yourself, as a husl^^d ought to have done 
to your late unhappy wife. — How hard then must it be to be 
obtige<l to hear the tmjust reflections that are but too apt to be 
made upon my conduct, relative to. tlwt a&irl Ahj little do 
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they know the uoimppy dtys and doeplem nighU I ha^d spent 
on that account. 

'My dear sonyjou request me to eome and see yoabefcnre 
you die; if it be possible* I will comply with your request 
But if my grief and sorrow continue the rapid progress In my 
heart it has begun, it will have ceased to beat before the fatal 
day arrive ; and if so, may God of his infinite mercy grant, that 
both you and I may be found amongst those to whom it shall be 
faid, " Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the worid." Amen. 

* So prays your almost heart-broken, and most disconsolate 
Mother, ... 

• H. HoLiiOwAt. 

' P.S. It is needless to tell you that your sister is safiering 
much on your acconnt-^-your brother-in-law sends you with this, 
tvfro cakes and a piece of home-killed ham. Mrs. iSrevis has very 
kindly sent you a shilling. Mr. V. will send you something in 
the next, if he finds that he cannot accompany me when I, come 
to see you. All your relations feel much for youj and join in 
their wishes to be remembered to you. 

•H. li.' 

« Brighton, Aug. 2ith, 1831. 
• For John HoUoway.' 

To this maternal appeal, however, HoUbway 
showed the obduracy of his heart : in not one of his 
letters does he allude, in the slightest degree, to any 
desire on his part to do that justice to the character 
of his mother^ which was the most solemn part of 
his duty^ but his whole attention, on the contrary, 
seemed to be directed in what manner he could pro- 
vide for the comfort and subsistence of his guilty 
paramour. Thus in the letter which he wrote in 
answer to the one received from his mother^ he 
says : — 

"My dear mother and sister. Ann hath 
*' earnestly requested that you will write to her, 
^^ but let me desire you not to mention any past 
^^ circumstance ; but for the present direct her 
*^ her, as lovingly as you can, to that Foubtain 
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^^ of blood which alone can cleoiiite from all siou 
" Beware of judging, for you know not that she 
'*^ ta gtAlby, of any part of the flmrder ; then why 
*• should you treat het- as if she was guilty ? I 
^* will now s^y^ that whatever Ann did, was out 
/' of fear of me, and if §he ever did a wrong 
. ' '' ^tioq^t I was this author of it. J have fre- 
" quently beat her for refusing to comply with 
^\ my comm^Qcb^ aqd if I had takea Jier adviqe. 
V on> many pojpts, I should not be perhaps 

" where I now am. She likewise desireth that 

^^ you will go to her lodging, and get her straw- 

^* bonnet, and go to Mr. Folkard, and a»k him 

" if he will be so good as to let her have a bed- 

*' gown, or as much of her clothes as he can, 

' '* for she is now betwieen four and five months 

*' gone in the family way ; and through her 

'^^ being shifted and moved about so lately, that 

'Vshe has not as yet got anything made. Do 

** not neglect her, do not Ifet atiything like enVy 

" reign in your breasts towards her ; do not 

•^oticethinK that she has brought me to ^ this 

; . :" wretched; state— *it never would have hap- 

; ". p^ued if I had been guided by ber> I have 

^f no QDe to blame but myself. If you oan* do 

. ^^ fend her: something that may be of use to ter, 

, .<* Consider, my dear maother and sister, the <iiild. 

^•U mine. I, your son, am the father, and 

^'^ should anything happen to Ann, I hope for 

*' my Siike you will tea mother to. the only 

*' ChWd I have got living, should the Lord see 

^' proper to spare its life." 

Iii tbie «ame letter, he thda wsritea to two of her 

fri^ncfe'**^ . . ; 

, \^ My dear Mr. and Mrs; Windhester, 

" You desired me ta wirLtelo let you 
i.:. A^iknow thed^aliegs of God to my aovrt^:! I can 
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" only say, God is all mercy. This I kaow by 
'^ experience* And it hath been said that be 
" is a just God. Yes, so be is : but the ^ood-^ 
" ness of God is so great, that flothing* but 
" mercy has been extended towards me front 
" my infancy. O, how Gbd has de^lt towards 
*' me in bringing me to this place, and allov^ing 
" me time for repentance ! Be not surprised 
'^ that I send this letter to you : but the reasou 
** is, that I have forgot where my sister lives, 
^^ my iQepaory is so bad. 1 should like to see 
'^ my brother, or any one that has 9k g4)od wish 
'^ fcH-the welfare of immortal souls. If any one 
-^ comes to me, I hope tbey will get an ordeF 
'^ lo see poor Ann ; consider she has a soul td 
'^ be saved aswell aSi^I. I hope mother and 
"all will do the best for us both— both spiritual 
" and temporal — ^the few hours I have to re- 
*' main below. 

" From an unworthy criminal, 

*^ John William Hqlloway*** 

It should, however, Restated, to the credit, not 
only of Mrs, Hojlqway, but of her connexioDLS in 
general, that th^y collectively r^^ed to troyble 
themselves about Kennett ; .ai^ jli the ibjlo.¥vi«g 
letter, written by a friend of . Mrs* HoUo^y to her 
son, he is, in some meaaure, interdicted , irom men 
tioning the subject agsdn to her 

• « 

' 'Brighton, October dcL ISSL 

« John, 

* At the earnest solicitation of your disconsolate mother, 
I have taken up my. pen to answer yours of yesterday ;. and she 
desires me to say,, that whoever wrote to Mr* W^etherby, 4id so 
iM only without her ^ancUon^ b.ut without her knowlfdQfi.. And 
wkh regard to yoiar giving up your papers, she expressly '^t»sjresi 
that you will not. give them up until she has seen.yo^i^ or jsatis-. 

2 S 
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tndjaa that it -is her wish, bywritingto you on tlmt subject. 
Siie IScewiae looks ufKin the. ^utlemAn, be he wbom he will, as 
having taken ui uswairantable liberty in making any application 
•f' the kind to Mr. WeUierby without her consent; and, let his 
inotiTe be what it may, she thinks he has not shown much deli- 
cacy for a mother's feelings in thus frying clandestinely ^to be 
put in posseiision of ioformation that might, by being put to a 
wrong use, hurt her already too-much broken heart. It is true 
that she has given some general informatioa to the gentleman 
that visited you with her and Mr, Nute, and her object in doing 
so wsa two-fold. For, in the first place, you mnst be aware 
that a circumstance of this kind is published in all the 'papers of 
the day, net unfrequenlly with' many exaggerated reports ; and 
ttercfare she, wtdiing that the tru^ alone should be spoken, 
was anxious, for your sake as ndl as her own, to give such in- 
fermation as would lead to that desirable end. In the second 
j^ace, you must be equally aware, that, whether you will or not, 
there will be plenty of matter both wrote and spoke, which, if 
coUec^d together, would be sufficient to make a book ; and 
there being a gentleman of well-known respectability, as well as 
responsibility, in Brighton, who had made application for such 
information, slie thought (and I believe jou will say, thought 
rightly) he was the only person that she could repose confidence 
in. In the third placet (and it was this which weighed most 
with her), the said gentleman promised that he would be a friend 
to you during the short time you had to remain here, inasmuch 
as be would t^e care to supply your temporal wants, and send 
yottcrery comfort diat yonr melancholy situation will admit of. 

' As it regards your ctothes. Mr. Folkard will not give them 
up atLpKsent, and therefore he sent you the shoes which you 
received last week. 

' John, you complain of your mother not writing to Ann. 
You know that she cannot write herself, and every person that 
she has spoken to on the subject, not only refuse to write for her, 
but most strenuously advi^ her against writing to her ; and, all 
things considered, I, as well as every one who has* heard your 
request, cannot help being surprised that such a request should, 
by you, be made to your mother ; therefore we hope to hear no 
more of that from you to her. So much for your mothw's 
Answer to your leUer, as it regards things relatiTe to this life • 
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and, indeed, I am soriy that, in your drcamstances, so much 
time and paper should be spent on that account 

^ Dear John, when I think of the opportunity you are favoured 
ivith, and the able and excellent advice which, I am informed, 
you receive from the worthy chaplain under whom you are placed, 
.you may, perhaps, deem it presumptuous in me to intrude upon 
you. . Permit me, however, to say, that I am sorry to observe 
that I am afraid you give your mind up too much to things of a 
temporal nature. When we think of the shorUiess of time, and 
the length of eternity, it becomes us all to have our thoughts 
much on our latter end ; but surely, when we know that our 
hours are numbered, there cannot be a moment to throw away. 
That you have hope in God, I am glad to hear, especially if that 
hope be well founded. But O, John, r^st not in hope, but 
wrestle with God, until he give you assmraace. Cease not- to cry, 
day nor night, to him, imtil'you eaasay, on scripture grounds, 
that you have his sptnt bearing witness with yours, that you are 
accepted of him. . And- in order that this may be the case, let 
your mind be thoroughly weaned from every earthly object ; let 
your affections be set on things above ; '* for where your trea- 
sure is, thejre will your, heart be also." Be assured, that what- 
ever thoughts intrude themselves upon you that have a tendency 
to draw your mind from eternity, are the suggestions of Satan. 
O, resist them, and pray fervently ; cry mightily ; wrestle ear- 
nestly ; meditate constantly ; and. may God assist you effec- 
tually to overcome every obstacle that would prove a hinderance 
to you. 

' That yoisir faith may be strong in the Lord, that your evidence 
be clear for heaven, is the sincere prayer of 

• Your sincere well-wisher, 

• A. Valley. 

• P.S. — Your poor mother is in a very weak state at present. 
I need not tell you that she prays much for you. Your sister 
and brother send their kind love to you. 

' All friends wish you well. 

' As I leave Brighton on Thursday, if you have any desire to 
write to me, direct for me at St. Martin's-street, Chichester. 

' One letter that you received, anonymous, was written by a 
female friend of your mother, at her house.' . 
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It is necessary to enter into some explanation 
of one part of the foregoing letter, being therein 
personally concerned, as an allusion is therein made 
to a. ciandestine attempt on the part of some indi- 
vidual, to obtain possession of the papers of Hol- 
loway, and, by means of a proffered bribe to his mo- 
ther, to prevent any further documents reaching our 
hands, wherewith to complete this work. We are 
by no means ignorant of the name of the Individual 
wno could so compromise his character, as to have 
recourse to such nefarious practices ; and we have 
also in our possession the identical note which was 
left by that person with Mrs. Holloway, which 
was to be written by her to the publisher of this 
Work, declining to furnish any additional information, 
and prohibiting him from publishing any further 
matter, which purported to be the life of her son, 
as written by himself The proffered bribe, on the 
part of the individual to Mrs. Holloway, was fifty 
pounds, and an advance of ten pounds for her im- 
mediate necessities. The plans of the individual 
were, however, frustrated by the firmness and just- 
ness of Mrs. Holloway, who^ with the conscien- 
tiousness, that the most liberal relief had been 
granted to her son, refused to enter into any nego- 
eiation with an individual who could sobasely tam- 
per with her prindples, and render her. liable to the 
charge of the greatest ingratitude. 

On this subject, however, we think that the writer 
of the following letter should have paused before 
he wrote to Holloway, saying that his mother had 
not received any benefit from the source from which 
she was led to expect it. We are enabled fully to 
contradict that statement, and we do it the more 
advisedly, because it formed one of the insiuuations 
of the individual just alluded to, that no pecuniary 
assistance would be allowed in that quarter from 
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which she had some reason to expect it. We, 
ourselves, daring one of our visits to Brighton, re- 
gulated the weekly sum which was to be received 
by Mrs. HoUoway and her son, and which was 
regularly paid up to the day of the execution of the 
latter by Mr. Nute. 

^Brighton, November lOth, 1831. 

* John, 

* At your ihother'fl request, I write to inform you that 
she received ypurs of the 8d, and had appointed to eome to see 
you last Tuesday, but the was taken so bad, that she was unable 
to undertake the jouvney. 

* She also reeeived ypurs of the 9th,, and it is her intention to 
visit you next Monday, if the Lord permit. She will be accom- 
panied w4th your sifiierayid Mr. Nute, dnd If it be yottr particu- 
lar desire, as yqu did express it, I will (if possible) come with 
them. 

* Your poor^ mother desires ibe to infbrm yeu, that, as to tem- 
porals, she has been wonderfully provided for, thoug^h she has as 
yet received n& benefit in the manner, and by the means, both she 
and you were led to expect; however, thank God, she has wanted 
for nothing as yet, that^uld conduce to her temporal comforts, 
so far as it relates to the m^ans of subsistence. 

* John, it affords me nq small pleasure to observe, that in your 
awful circumstances, you are sensible that God is your only re- 
fuge, and that your hopes for salvation are placed on the suffi- 
ciency of that atonement that was made for sin by Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour, — ^Yes, John, the atonement was full, and 
the offer is free, for it is said. Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out ; therefore, whosoever will come may come, 
and partake of the water of life freely ; and so bountiful is he 
in mercy and loving-kindness, that notwithstanding in all ages, 
from Adam to the present time, men have been made partakers 
of his mercy, his language to the penitent sinner now is, Yet 
there is room, O yes, there is room for you^ there is room in his 
power ; there is room in hjs compassion, there is room in his 
mercy ; there is roon[i in his will, there is room in his promise, and 
in heaven there is room^ and for you; Q then, John, cleave to him 
that is able to save. 
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* I observe in your last leUer, that you \tvre of Me been be^t 
by the enemy of souls in being tempted. Though bo ie»plait«D 'is 
of itself desirable, yet, by the grace of God, evea temptation may 
not be without good ; and I had rather hear of yo«r being 
tempted, than your being lulled to sleep in the arms of the 
wicked one ; what, have you been a champion for the devil ? 
have you been notable in his service (or rather his slavery) ? 
and do you think that now you are brought to see your error» and 
are willing, nay, anxious to be freed from his thraldom*^^! say, 
do you think that he will not use his hellish i^ts, ' to draw you 
aside from Him who is able and willing to pluck you. as a brand 
from the burning fire ? But remendber that» though Satan ia a 
powerful enemy, he is a conquered oue* and conqueaBd toa by 
Him who is able to impart iwto you strength lo overcome lika«— 
in his name, therefore, resist the devil, and he will fleeicam you. 
• — Spend not your precious moments then, in giving way to his 
suggestiontf, but use evray mon^entaad every appoint^, means 
in preparing to meet your God ; and that you may find accept- 
ance with him, is the earnest pi^yer of, John* your sincere wdl- 
wisher, 

• A. VAhWi^: 
... .1 

In the following letter, addressed by Mr. Nute to 

Hollowav, will be found corroboration of our state- 

• 

inent, with this difference only, that the weekly 
allowance of Holloway, as regulated by ourselves at 
Brighton^ was raised to eight shillings per week. 

• Brighton^ October 2bih, 1831. 

* John YTilliam Holloway, 

' Your letter came to hand the 21 st instant. I am glad 
to find that my visit to you in Horsham jail was not in vain. 
If it please the Lord to make use of me as an instrument for your 
good, we must ascribe to him the honour, who created all things 
by his infinite power. You state in your letter, that, since my 
interview with you, God the Holy Ghost is humbling your 
^ soul, and giving you not only a sight of the sins acctunulated 

"''% ^ against a just God and Saviour of all them that repent and believe 

the Gospel, but a hatred of your sins. M^y God grant increase 
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till you Iiate sin mih a perfect hatred. A lively sense and fee- 
ing of these two principles dwelling in your heart, will lead you 
to forsake sin in word and deed. Under a due sense of these, 
the working of the spirit of God in your heart will lead you to 
see what you want. You will find it is a Saviour lo save you, 
who has purchased your salvation by the shedding of his own 
blood, and who is now at the right hand of the Father Almighty, 
interceding for and claiming his purchase, which purchase is, 
the souls of all that truly repent, and sorrow after a godly 
manner. 

* if you can truly say, the compunction of your heart is of a 
godly nature, there is ground to hope ; if you cast your distressed 
soul into the arms of Jesus, the Redeemer of mankind, you may 
hope to find pardon for your transgressions. 

' John, you stated to me that you was tempted, in many things, 
by the enemy of souls. Now, Christ was tempted, and yet 
without sin. It is no sin to be tempted. Sin commences \^hen 
we give way to temptation. 

I * Oh, be often found in secret wrestling with God in prayer, for 
the pardon of your sins, and the justification of your person in 
the sight of God our Saviour. 

* John, you wish your writings to be stated to the public with 
candour ; — that will be attended to. I hope that you will be ' 
candid in your memoirs, so that they may stand the strictest 
scrutiny from the world at large, and those that have long known 
you. The editor of the work wishes me to state to you in my 
letter that he wants your writings as soon as you can get them 
done. You can pack them up, and direct them to me, as your . 
poor distressed mother has put it In my hands to manage for you. 

I wish to act upon a principle that will bear examination when 
you and I may be no more. 

* I here send you a sovereign, and the dear pastor, Mr. Wether- 
by, with your kind governor, will give you five shillings a week to 
buy you some necessaries. 1 have sent you a quire of paper for 
your use. 

* Respecting yoiir wish relative to your late wife, poor Celia 
Holloway — she dreamed three nights that she was murdered, in 
a place she could not make out. This was about six weeks be- 
fore the dreadful act took place. , She stated it to a friend of 
hers, now living in Brighton, Jfrom whom 1 received the state- 
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mmitiii iHh)fl(tetice« Too Utatecl In yoMr letter tbMBlW S^ 
hard ; perhaps you will faTOur me with some inftMibtioit on 
this point in your next letter to me. 

« Your parting here in this world was awAi^ but I hope you 
will meet in heaten, where parting will be bo more. May God 
grant yoift the fkvour, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen and Amen, 
is ray heart's prayer to God for you. * ■ 

* You will answer this by return tt post 
• • I remain^ 

* A lover of your immortal soul, 

♦ WiLtiAfci Ntrns.* * 

It is a trite nmxim^ that example is better than 
precept; and, geaemlly speaking, it itiudt be al- 
lowed that a view of the consequences, whidi result 
from an obstinate perseverance in a c6urse of vice, 
is in itself sufficient to deter the youthful profligate 
from subjecting himself to the same calamity as that, 
which has been held before 'his eyes as the inevitable 
effect of the commission of crime, whatever mav 
have been the original circumstances under which 
that crime was committed. It was the express de- 
sire of HoUoway that his life should be published, as 
a warning to the rising generation, and that^ by 
pointing out the rocks on which he was wrecked, 
others, who might be steering the same course, might 
be saved from that awful fate which was his ultimate 
doom. It is certain that there is much in the life of 
Holloway which might be turned to great advantage 
by those to whom the education of youth is intrusted, 
and who have the talent to discover the ruling pas- 
sions of the heart, and to check or encourage them 
accordingly, as they are opposite or agreeable to the 
dictates of morality and virtue. We know that it 
has been studiously urged by many» that, if the prki- 
ciples of religion have been once firmly and radically 
established in the mind, they tvill always opersfte ^is 
a safeguard agaiast the eaoroaohments of «i% aad 
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ritimately ImcI tke wreflltlinf sintfer to sedk his n^ 
fnge solely in the favour and g^race of God. How^ 
many examplesi however, does the view of human 
life afford us, in which the &lsity of that opinion i$ 
openly demonstrated ! and, as in the case olf Hollo- 
way/ it is clearly evinced, that the principles of reli- 
gion, however firmly they may be supposed to 
be established, are incompetent to contend against 
the tide of passion when it first flows upon the human 
heart, and the syren voice of temptation, vaunting 
of the pleasures of the world, leads the wanderer 
into the recesses and haunts of ata, from which it is 
difficult to escape, and where the fiends of hell stand 
prepared at every avenue to repel any attempt of the 
struggling sinner to return to the path whidi he has 
left. From a retrospect of the life of HoUoway, we 
see him in his youth, under the education and in^ 
struction of pious parents and God-fearing friends^ 
gradually progressing to that high calling from 
which is io shine upon him his happiness in this 
world, and his reception into a future one among^ 
the perfect and the good His early life was a pro^ 
raise of great usefulness. He took ^reat delight in 
the inculcation of those principles which had bi^n so 
assiduously instilled into his own wind, and his 
whole labours se^n to have been directed to the serr 
vice of his God and his Redeemer, In the perform** 
anoe i^the sodal relations of life, he appears to have 
acted with the most ex^nplaiy (jyuspositions, per- 
forming the duties of a son to the satisfaotion and 
delight of his parents, and coootformtng himself in 
every . respect to the exen&ise of those ordinances 
e|)joiiied upon him by the teoete of that particular 
mode of faith; to whkh he had attached himself. His 
manneffs and disposition w^e looked upon as so 
exem]^ary and amiable, as to reiider him a prop^ 
to whom. noigM be iatrusted iJie education 

8x2 
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of hi& juniors ; and, as he Uitiself Mlsiiowledges^ 'lie 
looked back on that period of his life wkh pleasure* 
when^ a stranger to sin, he wandered in the ways^of 
bis God, and found his happiness in the strict fulfih- 
ment of his commandments. • Viewing' him at: (this 
period of his life, who could have angured thatvdie 
same individual^ ere Scarcely a few more yeans thad 
passed over his head^ would exhibit himself to the 
world, as one of the most sanguinary monsters^ as 
the most accursed villain; which it has beeatfae stain 
and misfortune of this country to enrol in the records 
of its crimes? How th^i was this most ruefal ofaange 
effected ? By what powCT or agency was a virtuous 
youth transformed, as it were^ on^a sudden into the 
accomplished villain, bursting through every barrier 
which religion had erected to prevent the encroach* 
ment of sin, and tearing fromhis mind^ as if by the 
roots, all those salutary lessons and principles which 
the piety of his parents and the zeal of his instruct 
tors had been so incessantly employed in establishing 
in his mind ? It is an invariable rule, if the effect be 
great, so must be the cause which produced it ; but 
are we to look for the cause of Holloway's deep 
immersion in sin to the innate turpitude of his cha^ 
racter, which, before the passi<»is asserted their 
xtominion, lay, as it were, dormant ? or are we to 
ascribe it to a temporary unbelief in those great and 
tnanifold truths, on which the salvation of Im soul 
is made to depend ? We know from personal obsep^ 
vation, that it was the universal belief of his friends, 
that the principles of religion were never efadioaied 
from his mind ; but that the great enemy of. souls 
laid before him such strong and overpoweringitemp-^ 
tations, that he could not resist them, andultindately 
that he fell a sacrifice to the snares whxdk weiieilaid 
for him* This may, on the first view, appeai< ^veuy 
plausible; but if it be thoroughly and /mintdeiyH^4> 
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ateiaedi^) 4he result will be foimd to be, that his reli- 
gtoRi.was not strong enoii^ to carry him through 
the /contest, and that it afforded him no effectual 
vvieapofts to surmount the enemy that was opposed 
to him* It niust^ however, be admitted, that Hoi- 
lowaysdid :niot4^t'atonce.*--On his entrance into a 
course of vice, the voice of the Lord was strong in 
idm — ^hefeJt that the grace of God was working 
powetffillyvwitliFn him, and that a benevolent hand 
wa^ stnsttrbi^ forth to lead him back again into the 
path) which he^had deserted. He hesitated, the 
Ifsntpier was at his sider—the straggle was^long and 
violent, but) the grace of God ultimately prevailed, 
ajid Holloway was again received into the flock 
from which he had strayed. By his friends this 
exhibition of a regenerated spirit was hailed as the 
immediate eflfect of the influence of the grace of God ; 
but the hope which they entertained of a permanent 
attachment to virtue was of very short duration. 

I We are, however, enabled to relate a circum- 
stance, not generally known, respecting the early 
life of Holloway, at the time when his passions were 
bursting forth in all their native ferocity, and the 
striiggle was Violfeinl within him, between the prin- 
ciples of his religious faith and the gratification of 
his unlawful desires. Holloway was like a nuknber 
of characters less conspicuous in the world, who, 
although outwardly professing a high degree of 
sanctity and vpie6y, yet who, in their hearts, are 
slaves to the most abominable vices. As soon as 
the mind of Holloway had attained that degree of 
maturity as tO' enable him to judge of the truth of 
cQrtaia doctrinal points, ikere was one subject on 
which be ' often reflected, and that was, the extreme 
diflicmlty' of reconciling the two great attributes of 
the Divinity, of .Mercy and Justice, and the apparent 
JinposisibiUtyictf both of tli^m residing in the sime 
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Beipgf or of their being exercised at the temetme* 
One must necessarily yield to the othen If Ju^tioe 
demands its victim with that infleiuble sternness 
which is supposed to accompany the actions of the 
Deity, and the attribute of Mercy is exercised by 
which the victim is saved> Justice is deprived of its 
proper satisfaction, and becomes, as itwere^ lost in 
the exercise of Mercy« The following truly mibtimi 
exposition of this apparent difficulty made a power^ 
ful impression on the mind of Hollowayi and^sbows 
that,, by the death of the Saviour on the cross, Ihe 
exercise of the attributes of Justice and Mercy arts 
reconciled, and that it is -to the blood which was 
then shed that we are indebted for the mitigation of 
the severity of the former. 

It is impossible for us to do full justice to the fol** 
lowing beautiful illustration of the persanificatioii of 
Mercy and Justice, and we know that, when it was 
submitted to the consideration and reflection of 
HoUoway, it produced the most salutary effects^ as 
it relieved his mind from many of those doubts and 
scruples which, , until that time, had faarai^ed and 
tormented it 

We have reason to believe that it is to a Welsb- 
man, of the name of Christmas Evans, that we are 
indebted for the folio wing specimen of pulpit elo- 
quence, which, perhaps, has never been equsdled, 
and never will be surpassed. He was preacfaiog on 
the depravity of man by sin, and of jpiis recovery by 
the death of Christ, when he expounded it m the 
following terms :-^ 

* Brethren, if I were to represent to, you^hta 
figure, the condition of a man as a sinner, and his 
recovery by the cross of Christ, I dionld do^it 
somewhat in this way-^qppose a larg^ grave- 
yard, surrounded by a high wall, with only (one 
entrance, whkh is by a large iron gat^ that 'vkfyA 
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bbl6ed arid barred. Within these walls are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of human being^^ of all 
ages and dl classes^ by one epidemic disease, bend- 
ittgf to the grave, which yearns to swallow them 
up. This is the condition of man as a sinner ; and 
wnili> man was in this deplorable condition, Mercy, 
the darling attribute of the Deity, came down, and 
stood «tt the gate, looking at the scene, and, weep- 
ing over it, exclaimed— ^* Oh! that I might enter, 
I would bind up their wounds ; I would relieve 
their sorrows> I would save their souls." Whilst 
Mercy stood at the gate weeping, an embassy of 
angels, commissioned from the court of Heaven to 
sonv$ other world, passing over, paused at the sight 
{Heaven forgave the pause !) and seeing Mercy stand- 
ing there, they said, Mercy ! Mercy ! canst thou 
i>6t entet- ? Canst thou look on the scene and not 
{rity? Canst thou pity and not relieve? Mercy 
replied, r can see, and in tears added, I can pity, 
but I cannot relieve. Why canst thou not enter ? 
Oh ! said Mercy, Justice has barred the gate against 
rne, and I cannot, I must not unbar it. At this mo- 
ment Justice himself appeared, as if to watch the 
gate. The angels inquired of him why he would not 
let Mercy in ? Justice replied. My law is broken* 
and I must be honoured. Die they must in justice. 
At this moment there appeared amongst the angels 
a form like unto the Son of God, who, addressing 
himself to Justice^ said, What are thy demands? 
Justice replied/ My terms are stern and rigid ; I 
i»tist have ^knesip for their health ; I must have 
ignominy lor their honour ; I must have death for 
thiMr life; wthout shedding of blood there is no 
r^mission^ Justice, said the Son of God, I accept 
thy terms, ott me be this Wrong. Let Mercy enter. 
When, said Justice, wilt thou perform this promise? 
Four ihiidsand years faence^ upcm the hill of C/alvary, 
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my own person. The deed was prepaid aA^-irgired 
in the pre,serice of the aogels of God. JtisSoe' Vrts 
satisfied, 'and Mercy entered, preachitig salvatibh iti 
the name of Jesus, llie deed was comnjitted tiJiWe 
patriarchs, by them to the kings' of Israel' aWa ffle 
prophets, hy them it was preserved- till. iJaiHifs 
seventy weeks were accojnpUshed. • ,TheTi,'irt.thW!ijb- 
pointed time. Justice appeared oh the JnH of OEdvanr, 
and Mercy presented to him 'the irfipWtaLut'de^. 
Where, said Justice, is the Son of' God?' Beh6!d 
him, replied Mercy, at the bottom of ihehTfi.-Keantiff 
his own cross. She then departed and stoodybm. 
At the hour of trial Jesus ascended ttie hill, VhHti'in 
his train followed his weeping church, JusSe^ M- 
mediately presented tb him the deed, saying; Thfe is 
the day when the bond is to be executed. ' Wfien*he 
received it, did he tear it in pieces and giv6 'it to the 
winds ? Oh no, he nailed it to the. cross, exclatniln^, 
It is finished. ' Justice called down holy fire ttj con- 
sume the sacrifice. Holy Fire descended, it svt'M- 
lowed up his humanity, but when it toUdiiid lp& 
divinity, it expired. And there was darkness o^er 
the whole heavens, but glory to God 'in Ihe'higKest, 
pn earth peace, good vpill to men.' " - , '' ' 

. We offer no comment on the foregoing, — its toe- 
rits speak for themselves ; but that th^rinBoep^e On 
a mind like Holloway's, vacillating between' Vice ^nd 
virtue, between religion arid profanity, ■ between 
I>ope and fear, must have been attended wHlt the 
lost beneficial influence, cannoj for a momerft be 
jubted. Sinner as he was, steeped toWs v^n^'heid 
I crime and giiilt, the all-cheeringf prt^p^ ' Vas 
jened to him, that Justice had opened the eat^a'to 
tercy, and the blood of the Son of God had i[^*tjied 
le deed. ' . ' ! '■"'■■'T.ji 

If, however, we examine the characteir 6f 'HfAtb- 
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w^y as H; preq^ted itself, when too it^may be said 
%it he iQre hiioself from the arms of the faithful and 
^i^^hed upon the world, lured by its vanities and 
.. temptations — ^where are we to look for the first 
(pauses .whiph.alieaated him as it were from his duty 
,]lp his,God» and, gradually advancing in crirae^ led 
J^lm.aila&i to the scaffold? Here let the youthful 
.i^juiner loojlf: to the. example set before him, and^^ by 
r^eqlifig <»i{the fate ot Holloway, shun the vices 
^hich were the precursors of his fate. It is not, 
s boifyeKer, solely to the example of Holloway that we 
call the attention of the rising generation ; but it will 
generally be founds that the causes to Which the 
m^orityof the criminals, who have expiated their 
(primes on the scaffold, attribute their ignominious 
.end> are, primarily, the infraction of the Sabbath, 
drunkenness, and bad and vicious company. This 
pas peculiarly the case with Holloway. As he him- 
jseir states, he first began to neglect his school — then 
the delivery, of his tracts — and gradually to neglect 
the. observance of. the ordinances ofiiis religion, and 
to absent himself altogether from divine worship* 
This may be called his entrance into sin ; — ^he forgot 
bis. God, — rejected his commandments, — the early 
inculcations of his youth were despised, — ^the good 
seed that had been sown was choked up by the tares, 
and casting himself off. from the love and favour of 
his Redeemer, he threw himself into the. power of and 
under the »dominion of the great tempter of souls, 
and' great and permanent was his victory over him. 
'. It may be a subject of reflection for those who 
examine the op^atbns of. the human heart, and 
trace . it tbrougk all its aberrations and its weak- 
nesses^ as well as it may equally be for the advocates 
of the great benefits of, education, and their decided 
influence on the future happiness and prosperity, of 
the«iqdividua]« wben they take into their considera- 
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tion the sadden and immediate eradics^Q :Qf idl< 
those good and pious principles which had Wu 
inculcated in the mind of HoUoway in his yputh^ and 
a consequent absence of all those excellencies wMch 
are supposed to be the attendants upon a. good and 
pious education. It is not here the place to inquire 
whether the spirit of education which has beep>«o 
industriously encouraged of late years has bee* 
productive of those advantages which were to be 
expected from it; whether the moralization of the 
educated has kept pace with the endeavours to en^' 
lighten the mind ; and whether the diminution of 
crime^ one of the most important benefits supposed 
to result from education^ has been, even in a oooipaf* 
rative degree, acoomplished. The life of HoUowaif 
presents the example* that all education appears ta 
have been thrown away upon him, or at l^tst, that the 
impression which it made was neither permanent nor 
beneficiaL To those around him it appeared, itiiai^ 
he would become, as far as his station would allow 
him, a valuable member of society. The members of 
the different sects to which he attached himself, 
beheld in him an individual who leant on the Lord 
for his spirit^ and who appeared to keep a isonatanl 
watch over his heart, that the tempter did not tA/e^> 
it from its God. Bat in all these tuples and tt^pecH 
tations they were lammtably deoeivedl He had nevmr 
yet been tried in the fiery ordeal of temptation, and 
the first time that he was subjected to it^ he fell. 

Let the youthful profligate mark that the, firsi vice 
to which HoUoway yielded was . intoxication— the 
parent and forerunner of all criouff From the mo- 
ment that he gave himself up to this abominable 
vice, his doom was sealed — virtue, religion, morality, 
integrity, all were forgotten or despised. Thqs 0aith 
onr Lord,-*-If the evil servant shall say in his 
heart, my Lord^ delayeth his comings and shaft beg» 
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to smite his Tellow servants, and to eat and drink 
with the drunken, the Lord of that servant shall 
come in a day when he looketh not for him, and in 
an hour when he is not aware of, and shall cut him 
asunder^ and appoint him his portion with hypodrites ; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness^ and so that day come upon you unawares. 

All friends shall taste 

The wages of their virtues, and all foes 

The cup of their deservings. 

And, perhaps, no man verified the latter part of 
the above quotation more than Holloway : as long 
as he confined himself within the prescribed rules of 
morality and dq|cency, he received the wages of his 
virtues-^he was esteemed and respected by his 
friend$*^he was supported and encouraged by the 
members of the sect to which he had attached him- 
self; and, to their credit be it said, that when he had 
had fallen too low to rise again^ their anxiety for the 
salvation of his soul still manifested itself in every 
occasion, and that they joined in prayer that he 
might not be ultimately shut out from the favour 
and^morcyof God. As a proof of the spirit which 
jactoated his friends, even to within a few days of his 
deaths we subjoin the following letters :«— 

^^ My DEAR JOHK, 

" To wmte to you under your present cir- 
*^ cumstances^ I feel to be a solemn task. I 
'^ would most gladly have come to see you, but 
*' my circumstances would not permit. I have 
/ ** been very thankful that your temporal wants 
"have been supplied, but more so. that God 
'^ '* has mercifully granted you every advantage 
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^' in the counsel and prayers of tte ^bdly. A 
*• few more fleeting days, and, in all human 
*' probability, the place which knows you now 
'* win know you no more ; for even a few more 
" rising suns, and your spirit will 

** * Ridtt to God, with him to dweii, 

*' ' Or bear ita doom, and sink to helL'. . 

'* 0, what a solemn thought ! 

• » 

" * What after death for one remains?-—* 
'* * Celestial joys or hellish pains 
"* To all eternity. 
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" O, how vain and empty does this life appear, 
when we contemplate our ^ speedy journey 
through the dark valley of death ! O, John, 
" can you say, I will not be ' afraid, for Thou, 
*' O Lord^art witti me ; thy rod and thy staff, 
" they cdrafort me? Can you say, * Being jus- 
" tified by faithj I have peace with God, even 
" the forgiveness of my sins, through our Lord 
" Je js Christ ?' stript of every plea beside, 
^^ Lord, I have sinned ; but Thou hast died. 
" Had your father been living, how earnest 
" would have been his exhortation' to flee for 
*' refuge to the hope set before you. Remem- 
** ber who has said, ^ Except ye be converted, 
'^ and become as little children, ye can in no 
" wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.' If 
*^ any man hath riot the spirit of Christ, he is 
*' none of his ; and the fruits of his spirit are 
•* gentleness, meekness, and patience ; for 
" against such there is no harm. You best 
^' know whether you feel that humble, child-like 
** spirit, >vhich is the distinguishing mark of the 
** followers of the meek and gracious Saviour. 
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/ . ' 1"^ Wi4«&ut hotiness^ no man shall see the Lord ; 
^' and your present situation calls loudly for 
: ^^' di%efice on your part, and for faithfulness 
*' Oft the part of those who have, any communi- 
** cation with you. Ex^ipine yourself; prove 
*^ your own self, and may God grant you the 
'^ assistance of his holy spirit, and supply all 
" your needs out of the fulness which is in 
" Christ. I trust you will receive this letter in 
** the spirit of love ; and if yo6 can find time, 
** answer it, and tell me what are your feelings 
*^ on the contents; it will take a great load 
'' from my mind, and perhaps spare me many 
*' an anxious hour. In the meantime, I will 
'^ not cease to join my prayers to the m'any that 
*^ are offered up in your behalf, that the Lord 
^' may not stay his work in righteoumess, and 
*^ save your soul. 
"I hope you will answer this letter ; 
** And believe me to be 

" Yoqr aflFectionate aunt, 

**AnnRich.'' 

*' Brasied, November Wth, \^\. 

" Dear Jcthn, 

" To tell you that I am much concerned 

" for you, and that \ jam very unhappy on your 

'^ account, is what you must know ; therefore I 

r " shall} say no more on that subject, but beg 

^ ", you will write to me as soon as possible, and 

*^ tell me Jiow you feel your mind. By a letter 

, "youwrp^to your cousin Mary Ann, I am 

..; j ,** thankful. tjjat;, through the mercy of God, I 

j , i 1^ ,tpst you. ^re brought to a knowledge of your 

J , 1' sjj^s, and are led by the blessed Spirit to Jesus, 
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" who alone osm wash otti io his prdotous blood 
^* the sin of guilty man. 

•' • There is a fountain fUl'd with blood, 
** * Drawn from Immanuers veins, 

•• • And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
'• • Lose all their guilty stains.* 

'^ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christy and thou 
" shalt be saved* Hasten, without any delay, 
^* to Him ; he is able and mllif^ to save to the 
*' uU&rmoat all that come to God by Him. Let 
•' not the number nor the greatness of your 
'' transgressions stop you. No sins are too 
^' many or too great to be pardoned and 
'^ cleansed by Immanuel's bloody if you repent 
^^ of your sins and believe in Him. He came 
'^ into the world expressly to seek and to save 
" lost sinners, and he invites all who are weary 
" and heavy laden to come unto him. He 
" pardons the guilty, He justifies the ungodly ; 
** no case of guilt is too desperate for the friend 
" of sinners to relieve. Come now, let us rea- 
*^son together, saith the Lord; though your 
" sins be as scarlfit, they shall be as white as 
*' snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
** shall be as wool. — Isaiah, chap. i. ver. 18. 
'^ Cast yourself unreservedly on the merits and 
^' mercy of Jesuit, saying, If I perish, I will 
'* perish at the foot of his cross. If you give 
. ** yourself up wholly to be saved and sanctified 
<* by Christ ; if you believe on the Lord Jesus 
*< Christ, then all danger is over, youi* salvation 
"is secure} you are made more tbah con- 
'' queror over the last enemy ; and neither 
*' death nor life ^hall be able to separate you 
** from the love of God. Nay, you may then 
* ^ fearlessly diallenge the king of terfow, and say 
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f' Odeatby where k tby sting' ! O grave where 
" is thy victory ! Thanks be to God, which 
" givetb me the victory through Jesus Christ 
" my Lord. May God of his InBnite mercy 
^* grant this may be your happy portion, prays 
*^ your afflicted and affectionate Aunt, 

<^ Charlotte Lee." 
'^ Direct to me at Brasted» near Seven Oaks, 
^^ Kent-*^Pray write soon." 

*^ My dear Fellow Sinner, 

*^ At the request of yqur mother, I take 
*' up my pen to write to you j may the Lord 
*' assist me to write, and you to read. Need I 
*' say your mother's cry is, my son, my son ! 
*^ would I could die for thee, my sop. Her 
'* prayer is, Lord, save his soul. To her prayer, 
*' many of the church have added theirs, and 
'' are still pleading in your behal^^ the bk)od of 
*^ Christ which cleanseth frgm all sin. She did 
'^ trust the Lord had given you true repentance, 
and power to acknowledge the truth, and for 
this they glorified God m your behalf, be- 
^' lieving that 

** * Aithough your sias like mountaiDs rise, 
'* ' And.sweU and rea^h to HeaTen, 

^' * Yet m^rcy is above the slues, 
•* * You still will be forgiven.' 

^* I need not tell you, that if you come to Christ 
'^ you must give up your own will, and tear the 
: '^ idol reeking from your heart; you think you 
'^ have done this. O remember, that you 
^* wrestle iiot only, with flesh and blood, but 
^* witb principalities and powers^and sptritgal 
f^ wickedness in high places, that the enemy of 
.yomr soul is not culy a roaring lion sefeking 
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^* whom he may devour, bat alsp a pjQiibtie ser- 
'' pent^ tranformiog himself into an ^^iigel of 
^' light Those who love your soul, tremble ; 
'* for already baa he gained an adva]^t;age over 
^^ you^ as it regards the spnl of the uo^Drtunate 
^* woman, Ann Kennett Does he. i^>i;..tell you 
'^ that, by drawing back and endi^^Yppraig to 
*^ conceal some part of the trutti, ,shfe)wili be 
allowed a longer time for r^staace ? . 
resist the devil, and he will fly from you^ and 
parley not with sin« Remembef. that the 
devil is a liar, and the father of ,lies ; that 
'^ God is truth, and his children the chiidren of 
" the truth. O pray earnestly that he will be 
*^ your guide^ and save you from the snares of 
'' the wicked one. Think not^ that by casting 
** away your soul you can save hers ; but le^ve 
her in bis hands whose mercy is over all his 
works^ lest you still be fqund to fight against 
" God. The Liord hath said. Whosoever li^veth 
'* not all that he hatb> cannot be mv diaciple. 
" You have your own will to sacrifice in this 
^* matter, and will you dare to withhold it ? For 
** the sake of your mother, who for, your sake 
^^ mourneth, and will not be comforted, and 
'' as you value your soul's salvation, lift up 
*' your heart and cry mightily unto God, that 
** He, for Christ's sake, will save you in the 
*^ hour of temptation. Be faithful unto the light 
^^ you have seen, be not double-minded, but 
^^ consider how dangerous it is to trifle with 
*^ God, in whose presence you will shortly have 
^* to appear. Comfort ye, comfort . ye^ my 
'* people, saith the Lord oqr God ; speak ye 
" comfortably to Jerusalem : say, that her sin 
^' is covered, and her iniquities I will remem- 
^' ber no more. I would not that one i^rd to 
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'^ dfetress yoti, ' but as one that feels the value 

'^'bfybur soul, and hopes to meet you among 

" the redeemed of the Lord, I warn you, I pray 

•' you, suffer the word of exhortation kindly, 

/• and read this letter with prayer, and, although 

\' ''unworthy the instrument, ami simple the 

' ". '*•' means, may the Lotd make it useful for 

' ' '* Christ's sake. 

** p g^ Your sister has received your letter, 
*' ' *• and will answer it speedily; pray write to 
' . ** your mother, and may what you write brkig 
; ' ' '* her comfort. 
' . ^ ^' I remain your sincere friend, 

"A Believer." 

\ ■ . 

. •• BnghUm, Oct 10, 1831. 

^^ John William Holloway, 

" Your letter came to hand on the 7th instant, 
^ and its oohtents give me some degree of 
" hope of your eternal salvation, through the 
^' merits of Jfesus Christ, the Advocate and 
, *' Saviour of all them that truly repent, and 
^* believe his gospel. 

'* John, you wished me to be very plain and 
*' candid with you ; God forbid that I should 
" trifle with the soul of a dying man, who soon 
" must stand before the Judge of all the 
*^ earth. John, from what principle of mind 
^^ doth your present feelings of sorrow arise ; 
'' is it from a sense of the abuse of God's 
*' mercy, and violation of his holy and righteous 
^ laws ; or doth it arise from a sense of regret, 
*' that what you have done in the dark, Grod 
**.hath caused to be brought to light. If from 
" the former, may God the Holy Ghost deepen 
, . " the work of grace begun in your soul. The 
*^ enemy of souls is always ready to tempt 
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y mankind, and to lead him captive at his 
" will — and when he gains an ascendency over 
^^ man, ^is object then is to drive him to despair ; 

'' but 

'* While the lamp )io]ds out to burn, 
" The viJest sinner may return. 

*' If it arises from the latter, Jobp, you are 
^' not one step on the road of making your 
^* peace vyith God your Maker. — May the Spirit 
f* lead you in the way of all truth. John> you 
•' ask ap important question — What do I think 
*' is become of the soul of poor peli^ Hollo- 
^^ jyay ? — Oh I tjjat yoii Jjad considered on this 
" bpfor^ the spark of life was extinguished. 
" While I am writing this to you, .1 fancy I 
*^ see her eyes fixed on you, supplicating your 
^' mercy. She found none. Rec.eiying ipfor*- 
*^* ufa^ion^ tpuchirjg this ppint, ffom a certain 
^^ qj^arter, I am constrained to believe she 
*' foupd mercy in God through Christ her 
^* Bedepmer. She seemed to hayie foresight 
f^ of danger by vis^oijs of the night. We can 
*' only judge from outward appearances. He 
^^ l^^hose eye is omniscient, knows l|ie heart of 
',' ipan and its coptents — ajl seciiets belong to 
'' Him. 

" May the Lord save your soul, and give 
*' you a passporj; to the kijigdom of everlasting 

" glpry. * 

, *' You say yoij ^ish to ij.ee mp, and that 
f' 4nn Kennett also >yishes to see mei--rl will 
^' endei^vour to see you — and will give my 
*' advice as far as my judgipent Jpads roe.. If I 
^* cap do good for the soujs of any of my fallen 
^' fejlpyi^-crea^ures, I feel ijt my dutyjio doit. 
*' Your mother i§ not well— ste $ea^ her love 
"tpyou. 
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" Your hiotKer afici sister will berth' see you 
^^ — atid^ perhaps, with me soon, *^ 

*' I do not forget you in my daily supplica- 
** tions at the throne of Grace — that God may 
^^ save your soul at last. 

*' I have sent you two shillings and sixpence, 
'* to get you some trifling necessaries. 

^* I remain, 
" A loVef of your soul's welfare^ 

^' William Nute." 

It Was with the sentiments contained in these 
letters, that the worthy friends of HoUoway at- 
tempted to cheer and console him, up to the latest 
hour of his life ; and it is this very circumstance 
which prompts us to express our surprise; that sur- 
rounded and encouraged as he must have been by 
these worthy people in the early periods of his life, 
enjoying the advantage of their spiritual advice and 
exhortations, that he could ever have yielded to the 
temptations which beset him, or have plunged into 
those depths of crime, which ultimately conducted 
him to the scaffold- Black and degenerate, indeed, 
must have been that nature, which neither eddca- 
tion, precept, nor example, could ameliorate or re- 
form ; and notwithstanding many of his friends flat- 
tered themselves that he was * as a brand plucked 
from the burning/ yet all his show of repentance 
and contrition was hollow and de(ijeptious. We never 
entertained but one opinion of the character of Hollo- 
way, even at the time when his show of religious 
feeling may be said to have been at its height, and that 
opinion was, that he was one of the most consum- 
mate hypocrites who had 6ver attempted to impose 
upon the world. It is not consistent with our (expe- 
rience, to behold an individuatl performing two cha- 
racters, in their dispositions and general habits dia- 
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metrically opposed to each other, and yet 'that those 
two characters shall belong to him as part of hils na- 
ture. A man by nature may be a rogue, but he may 
put on the semblance and the character of the honest 
man ; with the latter he may impose upon the world, 
and the casual observer may give him credit for a far 
greater stock of honesty than belongs to bim^tbiM in 
his heart he is^ nevertheless^ not a tittle less the r^^ne^ 
and on every occasion in which his interests loanr be 

Eromoted by the exerdse of his roguery, hfe will not 
esitate a moment in putting it into practice*~-llburi 
was it similarly constituted with Holioway ;.dBriog 
the. progress of this work^ we have inserted maiiy 
of his Id^ters, all of which breathe the same spirit of 
piety, resignation, and of hope, and from the senti- 
ments of which^ his friends falsely flattered them- 
selves, that he had obtained acceptance in the eyes 
of God, and that the salvation of his soul was secured. 
Let us, however, examine, whether his conduct in 
prison corresponded with that meekness, that humi- 
lity, and that devotedness to the will of God^ which 
would have been the immediate result, if his heart 
had been in reality imbued with those feelings > so 
strongly expressed in his letters. From the testi- 
mony of those who had the opportunity of daily 
and hourly watching his motions, it is on .record- 
that Holbway, previously to his trial, was the 
greatest blackguard in the jail. He instituted 
himself the leader of a gang of the most desperate 
of the prisoners, whilst, at the same time, acc^ing 
to the tenor of his letters, he was inoessaiitly crying' 
to God for pardon for the heinous crimes wfaich^he 
had committed — ^whilst he was regularly* infemiiiig 
his friends that he hated sin— that he felt a good^ 
sorrow for his crimes, and that thecLordi was'^aling! 
graciously with him. FuFther^ he 6ayd, ia'« a Jietter 
to Mr. Nuter^ '• .'.; >'.\v'> .] - 
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; '^ That he cannot take that delist in sin as 

• ^'formerly. I bless God, I feel it good to 

' • ^ *- serve him* Oh, what a blessing is this! O 

^^ Lord, keep me from sinning against thee. 

*' O, forbid that I should grieve thy Holy Spirit 
: J . ^^ any more.'' 

>>! With similar sentiments, flattering to his friends 
r^i^ttecing to their hopes, that the grace of God 
wdS'^workingn powerfully within him, and that he 
foimded his reliance on salvation on the merits of 
hist iRedeemer, did he fill many a sheet of paper in 
tiie. solitude ai his prison ; but at the very time, 
when the arch -hypocrite was thus imposing upon 
hts friends-^when he was exhibiting to them the 
outward sbow of a resigned and penitent i^irit — 
' wheii he was incessantly calling upon them to join 
their prayers to the Throne of Grace for pardon for 
his sins, and to supplicate for the salvation of his 
soul — at that very time was this hellish villain con- 
spiring with his fellow-prisoners to assassinate the 
turnkeys and the governor of the prison. It would 
be a' direct insult upon the common sense of our 
readers, were we to delineate the character of Hollo- 
way according to the sentiments contained in his 
letter 5, or were, at any time, induced to place any 
&ith in the sincerity of his repentance. We know 
that we herein differ decidedly with his immediate 
friends and relatives, but we know, at the same 
time, that those who had the immediate opportunity 
of watching the actions of HoUoway, entertain the 
^me o{Hthon as ourselves. HoUoway was, in some 
lespbots, a • man who knew the weak side of those 
withtwihom he associated; and be knew also, that 
he;who wishes to make another his tool and iustru- 
luent, #iU. attack ihim on that weak side, as the vic- 
torjyr iis not only then' easy but oertain. Far be it from 
us to impute to the friends of HoUoway that their 
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religious zeal is a weatness otf their ^b; we give 
them the utmost credit for their righteous intentions, 
and for the indefatigable spirit which they mariifested 
in preparing the unfortunate Wretch for the doom 
that awaited him. Bat they had to do With a cha- 
racter, of the internal nature of which they were 
wholly ignof ant, and, judging by the outward dis- 
play of his dispositions, formed their opinion dt the' 
truth and sincerity of his professions. There was in 
him all the outward smoothness and silkin6!ss of the 
serpent, but within werfe all the guile and venom of 
the reptile. Holloway knew that he had only » to 
exhibit himself as humbled in the sight of God^ — ^to 
acknowledge himself the perpetrator of the most 
heinous crimes, but of which he had sincerely re- 
pented — to declare that he was incessantly cryirig to 
God for pardon, and so to work upon the credulity 
of his friends, that they ultimately regarded him in 
the light of the sinner received into the presence of 
his God, purified from his sins by repentance, Hol- 
loway had his aim in all this : — ^his tactics were too* 
deep and complicated to be detected by ordinary 
observation ; and whilst in his heart he was the same 
degenerate, brutal savage as he had exhibited him- 
self in the murder of his innocent wifey he was re- 
presenting himself to his friends and spiritual advisers' 
as a character in which all true Christians would 
rejoice, — and that is the genuine, contrite, and re- 
pentant sinner. We know we shall be considered 
as scrutinizing tlie character of Holloway with 
unbecoming, and by some individuals, with Unde- 
served severity ; but we cannot close our eyes to 
facts-^and what is of still greater import, we will riot 
so far injure the general interests of society, ai tOf 
throw a screen over the exhibition of crime, which, 
to futm'e generations, iflay operate as the niost salu- 
tary wsirmng. 
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Tke qoq^cIl of HoUoiffay op lyis trial mjis^ J^av^ 
gQDe ^ great way to ^ta^ger bis i5:iep()s in ihe belief 
of bis bumility and resigja^tioOy for ^ mor^ deter- 
mined, bard^eij^ed; aod atrocious villain never stood 
at ^be criminal bar of t^is country. Wbere was 
jifis hui»b|e.d spirit — ^is show of repentance — the 
visii^le cpnapi^inctions of an accusing conscience ?: — 
Where was ibere tbajt display of deep and placid 
re^ignatiQn^ wbi<^ distinguishes the cpinjnal, who 
ill ]xls h^SLTp feels that be has rq^topd bimself to the 
grace of iis Go.i by tbe optponrings of bis wounded 
soul, crying ajoud for mercy and forgiveness. Hol- 
Ipy^ay stood before bis judges witb, we might almost 
$^y, the inevitable ce^ctainty that ere two more ^uns 
bad risen upofi him, be, w^tb. all bis crimes, would 
be s^w^pt fr,Qm the eartb, — tl^ tl^e awful moment 
.^a^ iast ^pro^ching wh,en he wa^ to yield up bis 
life for ^b,e life which he had takjen, and tbe nexjt 
flainute to )i?e harried ii^o the prese^ice .of bis offended 
God, tp receive bis doop according to the extent 
of bis iolqijities. jin snd^ ^ paomept it might have 
beeq suppo^qd thj^i the pious endeayours pf bis 
friends, tq ' create in ^i^ a becoming spirit of hu- 
miliation, would have been atjtendfiCf with gucoess!; 
aflid from jbis own prp^sions ^nq representations, 
jLh.ev had good reason t^ suppose tb^t their exertions 
bad not been fruitless- ]Buit, vfos not jtbe contrary 
ejchibited in it? fi^Uj^t an4 V^o&i reyolting features r 
— I)id hj& not ^exhibit bin^s^li as the niQst l^ardened 
rj^pS^n — as if religion were unknown tp bini, and an 
hereafter put ^, dream ;-r-bis general conduct was that 
of tb^ villain, who having by bis crimjes absolved 
bim^^ frpm all b^man ties> a^sjumes a kiqid of 
desper^ cppragO} as if ^e lyQuld make tbe wprld 
believe that he was <5areiess and indifferent to the 
iutwff. U JJoUoway.liad.^een really awd unaffectr 
^y ifupfe^ed jyiih t)^ aw^^ of b)s situ^tion-r* 
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if his thoughts had been deeply engrossed wifli the 
terrible prospect which was open before him, and 
his soul wholly absorbed in that ali-commanding and 
all-overpowering reflection^ that every moment was 
irretrievably lost which he did not spend in holy 
communion with his God — ^if the doctrines whi^ 
had been instilled into him by his friends^ and which 
the tenor of his letters led them to believe had not 
been sown in vain, had really found their way into lus 
heart — would not all these circumstances combined, 
have been sufficiently powerful to check the natural 
ferocity of his nature^ and to have made him appear 
an object of compassion^ rather than of the most 
bitter indignation. HoUoway's apparent indiffi^^nce 
to his approaching death, which so distinguii^hed 
him on His trials was not the result of the peace 
which he had made with his God, nor of the con- 
sciousness that he had made every possible atone- 
ment for the crimes which he had committed — ^but 
it was the desperation of the hardened villain, — an 
exhibition of that false and spurious courage, which 
the criminal sometimes assumes to impose on the 
world, the belief that death is a thing which he can 
look upon without dread. 

Holloway with his pen in his hand, writing to his 
friends— and Holloway in the society of his fellow 
prisoners, were perhaps as two distinct characters 
as the theatre of the world could exhibit. But the 
great question is, which was his natural one? which 
was the assumed, and which the real one ? As the 
first, we have before us the following copy of a 
prayer in his own band-writing, the date of whidi is 
November 27, 1831. We have now no means of 
ascertaining the source from which Holloway ob* 
tained this prayer, nor can we believe it to be his 
own composition ; it may probably have been sent 
to him by one of his friends, and be may have 
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aiptifed I|ii98elfi udtk lis transcriptioa in his solitary 

T,.,» ... "OwGod, I fall down before thee. I pros- 

^^ ,trata l;be body, .before, thee which thoa hast 

) ,: !' ma4e* I humbJa.my'Soal before thee which 

.X r .!' thoa hart created^ and my heart do. I pour out 

'Vunto thee» my God, without whom I cannot 

^' live*. I. approach tthee not as one spotless, 

^^ but a&cme covered with guilt, and I come not 

^\ liiear thee in my own name, but in that of my 

'V Lord, and Saviour Jesus. Christ, thy only be- 

V loved Son, on, his blood> on his merits and 

"^^ on his, unmeasurable grace, I venture to 

come before thy holy face ; before thee who 

*/.art 30 worthy to he praised » adored, beloved 

.*' and glorified by, all thy creatures. O Lord, 

^' willingly would I enter into the covenant 

/' with thee,, to which, thou* hast so cordiajly in- 

I,, . y vifc^d we,hth|it I should approach thee as a 

»,, ^. ^'.p^)^isinner,.as,a criminal, heavily laden with 

;*^ guiltp Yes, O Godj such am I, such must I 

Mr. '• appear, in. thy. eyes. O may I feel the truth 

. , , " pf, that holy .prooaise, which says the sinner 

^* shall be forgiven, and in this moment I will 

^ ,t .{'' bon^ble. myself .' before thee with my whole 

^^ h^airty and jn the innermost of my soul pray 

*' to thee, O my God. 

. '^ O God, thou couldst in this moment banish 

/* mq frqm thy sight, and avert thy countenance 

. " from me for ever, — ^^thou couldst as a great 

, \ *\ sinner con^gn ipe over to the torments of 

;_ *' hdl ; but. thy love for thy creatures is sur- 

, ^' passingly great, thoii wouldst rather that the 

jsinner should repent and live — ^that he should 

. *^ turn to thee, and thou hast promised to receive 

^' him into thy kingdom of the just, and then, 

/',0 ,L(p«d, h^ with thy smner in this trying 
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" giveoess pronounced upon hmi. 

" I conftas, O God, that i am deserving of. 

" deatb and of damnation ; and that I have no 

" other hope of salvation, but through the blood 

" and intercession of fhy only Son. I know I 

" have in thee a benevcdent and a gracious 

" God J but I know that thy justice is sfevere, 

" and that it inust be appeased. I kwoW that 

*' I have too long lived for myself, that I have ■ 

" too blindly tbllowed my sinful dispositions. 

" and been too willing a slave to the worid, to 

" vanity and to Satan. Now, O Lord, hence- 

" forth will I devote myself to thee ; frotti this 

'' moment I renotmce the world, the flesh, and 

" the devil ; to thee, O God, will I diilg with 

*' my whole heart ; thoa alo»e ehalt he my 

: " God, and I wilt be thine for eveniiOre, in 

" time and eternity." 

Let us now vtew the same individut^, perhaps an 

hour afterwards, in the society of his guilty asso- 

dates. It might be naturEdly expected that he 

woUW come amongst them with a humbled heart, 

and with a di^osition to check them ib thbir bias- 

phemoQS expressions, aod to exhort thetil to the 

adopiion'*of a diferent course of life than that which 

they were then pursuing. The contrary, however, 

was the oase, — he joined in their blasphemies, — his 

imjtfecations were beard throughout every part of 

tiie prison, and the-sause God, whom faiit aii hour 

before he bad been si^plicating for mercy on his 

guilty soul) he now invoked to send his damnation 

on his prosecutors. With his songs of obscenity 

-and profanemess, he woald pander hintself to the 

vitiated add' depraved tftsteB df his «9se6i£it&^'; and 
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>emg* 'a» it vas c^Dqw^, the pfincmal iq flrii»B i|i 
ilia pri3Qn^ be appciared willii^g^ to boqw theni^ tk^ 
|)ei W94 HI rei^Uty wbait t^e world h^Id bim to \)^, n 
iQQst (latenninQd m^ atrocious villain. 

JSiHT\ to the very bour of bis trial did be ^bibit 
tbe savage feT<>c!ity o( bis nature* On bis passing 
;alpQg a passage leading to llie entrance to &e doe^ 
in tfae^Town Hall at J^wes, several persons were 
waiting to see bim pass by. As be came alongi be 
•was in conversation with the turnkey, and a boy 
about i^n year$^ of age^ staading at tbe end of the 
passage as Holloway approached> said? ^ Tbat is 
HoUoway, I know bim by bis voice/ At tbat noio- 
jpient Holloway looked fiercely at the boy, and gave 
h^m a tremendoas blow with bis fist between the 
.eyes, e^olaimings ^ It is Hollowfiyic and you will rer 
juember him/ Tbe boy was in great agony for 
§on)e time, and both bis eyes were blackened and 
swollen by the violence of the wretph. 

{{ere we have two mpst distiapt aqd opposite 
eharacters exemplified in the same individual) and 
both apparently natural to him, bi}t it must be re^ 
lliarkedt when ibe qu^tion of the real character of 
the individual comes, to be cl^ided? that from the 
observation of those, whq^ bad the opportunity of 
watching Holloway, when he thought, that he was 
liot perceived^ it y[^s with them a decided point, that 
be was one of the -most eopsummate rctffians who 
ever inhaled the air of a prison, and that bis reli^ 
gious demeanour was.assuined for the promotion of 
bis temporal interests, and tbat in bis own he^rt he 
'Was neither a regenerated nor a repentant sinnert 
A mWy whose inind was earnestly, and seriously 
imbued with the spirit of «Wigion, would never have 
eonduotad himself in the violent and outrageous 
naimer which distinguished Holloway from the 

l9Q0tept tbf^ hfi ^nim^ ojibw trial, to his re^Hi^ 
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to the jail at Horsham. To contrast that behaviour, 
with the expressions contained in his letters, assur- 
ing hi3 friends that his heart was humbled ; that his 
hatred of sin increased daily ; that he felt the spirit 
of God was working in him most wonderfully ; that he 
had great hope that his prayers had found acceptance 
at the throne of God ; tiiat he felt the enormity of his 
crimes, and that he repented deeply of the blood 
which he had shed : all these reiterated expressions 
of his contrition were highly flattering and soothing 
to his friends, and justified them in their expecta- 
tions, that although his crimes had been great, yet 
that the salvation of his soul was insured. From the 
very earliest period, however, that the disposition 
and character of Holloway came under our observ- 
ation, we never hesitated to express our belief, 
that his religion was hypocrisy^ and that his decla- 
rations of repentance had no real solid foundation 
for their support. We always regarded him as one 
of those deep, deceptions characters, who if he had 
had the means in his power, would have waded up 
to the crown of his head in sin, at the same time 
that he would so wrap himself up in the cloak rf 
religion, as to pass in the crowd of the world as a 
good and righteous man. 

Still, however, consistently with the inflate depra- 
vity of our nature, there must in the moral world 
be crime and guilt, for the same good and salutary 
purposes for which the devastation of the tempest 
is allowed in the physical one. Vice is in itself of 
such a hideous aspect, that it has only to be seen to 
be shunned and abhorred ; and although it may be 
often represented under the most captivating colours, 
and under such a beautiful exterior, that the young 
and the inexperienced are apt to be led away by 
it — yet it only requires a bold and intrepid hand tb 
tear off the mask; and the hideous deformity is at oKoe 
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exposed, and disgust and hatred are the iinmediate 
consequences. The dark and matchless villainy ex- 
emplified in the character of HoUoway, when exhibited 
in its proper light, with all its fatal results, may still 
be of essential use to the rising generation, as it may 
show the gradual progress of vice, and the danger 
of the first step into its seductive haunts. 

It may be said, that there is scarcely any indi- 
vidual, who, on taking a retrospective view of his 
life, cannot point to one action in particular,, which 
appears to have had the most decided influence on 
his future circumstances. Thus it would appear, that 
the most decisive moment of HoUoway 's life was his 
rencontre with Gelia Bashford ; but then it should 
be observed, that at the time of their first meeting, 
the general conduct of HoUoway had been marked 
with the utmost propriety and steadiness. In the 
exercise of his religious avocaticnis, he had formed an 
attachment to a good and virtuous girl, and we 
cannot but deplore, that any obstructions should 
have been thrown in the way of their mutual affec- 
tion, on the mere ground of difference in their reli- 
gious faith. May the fate of HoUoway operate as a 
warning to those parents, who interpose with their 
cold-blooded authority on the affections of their chil- 
dren, and who think to regulate them according to 
their own conceits and prejudices. Above all, nothing 
can more forcibly demonstrate the folly and ignorance 
of parents, than to make the spirit of sectarianism the 
groundwork of their objections, and to be the mur- 
derers of the happiness of their children, on the 
ridiculous plea of a difference of faith. The religious 
principles of HoUoway were never of a fixed and 
determined character; one week he w|is an Inde- 
pendent, another a Wesleyan, and ani/fher a Bryaa- 
ite ; and it was during his adhesion to the latter 
sect^ that he may be said to have iipbibeda virtuous 
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pMBion fir a memliw of the flwe* hiih, ^t4 wh^ 
vas, in every respect, too good for himf Btit her^ 
hk parents, who were staunch Wesleyanss interr 
poseid, and, in the zeal of their socteirian spirit, l^od 
their mandatory injunctions upon their son, not to 
connect faimsdf with a Bryanitei, for as it was evident 
that their religious tenets were in opposition, it 
appeared to their contracted minds, that any expec- 
tation of domestic happiness could not be main- 
tained. Hblloway was, therefore, interdicted from 
prosecuting his love affair ; which, if it had been 
encouraged, would have deterred htm from forming 
his illicit connexion with Gelia Bashford, his forced 
marriage with whom, ultimately drove him to 
the commisidon of cne of the most horrid murders 
fecorded in the annals of this country. From the 
circumstance of his marriage with Ce}ia> HoUoway 
dates all his future misery^^his afieotion for her was 
not that of the heart, but of lustful passion ; he 
looked upon her as nothing more than the object 
-wherewith to gratify his desires, and having accom- 
plished his purpose, he would throw her away from 
him with the same callous indifference as the 
squirrel throws away the shells of the nut, after 
having extracted the kernel When the injury was 
done, the parents of HoUoway saw the error which 
they had committed ; they beheld their son united 
to an individual whom he did not lover-r-in whose 
society he took little or no delight, and finding his 
home uncomfortable to him, he entered into that 
career of vice and profligacy, which, step by step, 
led him at last to his ignominious death. When it 
is further taken into consideration, that his marriage 
Hfivith Oelia was not of his own free choice ; that he 
^ad to choose between two evils^ perpetual impri- 
sonment^ or marriage ; and that eertam bribes were 
jield out to him^ but which, wevei mnm fulfilled^, if 
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Ajii ^fae irould eoti^ot td adopt the latter bdQrde^ wid 

for }m 1^*^^ ^^^ ^^^^ much &rther to travel to discover thii 
u ' J ' real arid acting causes of those great and horrifying 

. ^ evils, whidh, in a very short time after^ards^ exhi^- 
ocwiM^jjjl^ themselves as springing from the guilty 

.^ conduct of th^ unfortunate wretch. Never were 

^^'^md ^^^^^"^^^ heavier loaded with the curses and 

'" W^ imprecations of a htiman beitag, than were the 

h n/t ^^^^^^^ ^^ Ardingley from the lips of HoUoway — 

' ^^Hi *^ their selfish and illegal conduct he attributed all 

^'n\l ^^^ Misery, and on their heads he throw the whole 

/ k ^^%^t of the crimes which he committed. 
« «^' It might almost be supposed that Schiller, in ¥f$ 
fordt Ifi' celebrated composition ot Der Verbttcher aus ver- 
dro>|e I lohrmr Ehre, (the crimitial from Lost Honour,) had 
honii^ tibe character of HoUoway In his ey^, if it was not 
r\'. fj gefterally known that Schiller wrote his tale before 
h^ HoUoway was born* The hero of Schiller^s tale 
m was, like HoUoway, a youth of the most unblemished 
pas^ character, — ^like HoUoway, he loved and was loved 
fl tie ' in rotum. In an evil hoar he was induced to kill a 
ir'iBg^ deer in the forost, belonging 4o the ruling prince of 
ra<^l the country-^was apprehended, and sentenced to 
pe ^ imprisonment for a ceiiain period in the jaU of his 
fitfi.' native town. Here it was the custom for the crimi*- 
ii]j0 nals to wwk a certain number of hours every da^ 
'fot^- on the high roads, with the nature of their offence 
on fi inscribed on a board suspended round their necks J 
in f and this deep degradation so wounded the pride of 
jiiii the )X)ung poacher, he having been frequently seeil 

jy ' in his wretchedness by the girl he loved, that every 

r^ kind and charitable feeling was stifled in his breast> 

¥ and revenge was the only thought which occupied 

i^ his mifid. The term of his imprisonment havingf 

* expired, he returned to his former home ; but aU blS 

^ previous friends and acquaintance shunned hiai" 

f He was wilHng to retftm te his farmer habits of in^ 
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dostry and integrity, — he was disposed to gwa an 
honest livelihood by the labour of his hands, — he 
sought for employment from those whom he had 
previously served with fidelity and ability, — but he 
was rejected, spurned, despised, shunned and hooted 
at by all his previous acquaintance ; — disdained by 
the girl whom he loved, he determined to be what 
the world held hipi to be, and that was — a villain, 
-He adhered firmly to hi* resolution, — he advanced 
from crime to crime, until, as a murderer, he yielded 
up his life OR the scaffold. 

And such is the general picture of human life; — 
and the Quaker was no mean scholar in the know- 
ledge of the world, who, when his dog had grievously 
offended him, said^ in the spirit of bis mock, humanity, 
* I will not kill thee, but 1 will do something that is 
equal to it — I will give thee a bad name;' and 
opening his door, drove the animal into the street, 
exclaiming, ' Mad dog, mad dog !' by which he soon 
afterwards fell a victim to the fury of the rabble. 
And so was it also constituted with HoIIoway. Like 
the prodigal son, he returned, after his first absence 
from home, to his parents, naked and in want. They 
relieved his necessities, and, with the hope that he 
would abandon his profligate course of life, shared 
with him the produce of their daily labour, and, by 
their pious exhortations, endeavoured to reclaim him 
to the service of that God whom he had forsaken. 
This, however, was the immediate and natural effect 
of parental affection. Very different, however, was 
he situated with his former acquaintance ; by them 
he was despised. Their characters, they felt, would 
he compromised by holding any communication with 
him, or being seen in association with hini. The 
sect to which he belonged refused to receive hira 
E^ain amongst its members, (in which, however, they 
testified a spirit by no means 'm unison with the doc- 
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trines which they preached, or which was in accord- 
ance with the commands of their Saviour), the former 
masters who had employed him refused to give him 
work : and under the influence of that desperation 
which seizes upon the human heart, when it looks 
around upon the world, and cannot find one sympa- 
thizing spirit, one friendly hand to administer suc- 
cour or consolation, he rushed again into the paths 
of vice — he sought his. former associates, — ^and after 
robbing the kind and indulgent parent who had 
opened her doors to her profligate son, he again 
set forth a vagabond upon the world, depending 
upon chance or robbery for his support. 

It was on one of these predatory excursions that 
the following circumstance took place, which is fully 
demonstrative of the natural turpitude and degene- 
racy of his character. In fact, he was one of those 
finished wretches, who would stab to the heart the 
individual by whom he had been supported, and 
whose nature appears to be dead to every tender 
and gentle feeling, when the gratification of their 
own imhallowed passions is to be the consequence. 

He was sitting in a public-house at Gravesend, 
literally almost pennyless, and meditating some plan 
by which he could provide for the common exigen- 
cies of the moment, when a young woman entered, 
and inquired if she could have a lodging for the night, 
it being her design to go to London on the follow- 
ing day by one of the packets. Being answered in 
the affirmative, she seated herself opposite to Hollo- 
way ; and being in the bloom of youth, and pos- 
sessed of considerable personal charms, he found in 
her a pleasant and delightful companion; and in 
the course of their conversation^, he informed her 
that he was waiting for the arrival of a person from 
London, who was to pay him a considerable sum of 
money, he haying been put on shore from an In^ 
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diaman jast arrived in the river, which accounted 
for his ragged and apparently destitute condition. 
With that confidential generosity nvhich too oftea 
distinguishes the young and inexperienced in the 
world, she offered him. a part of the meal which was 
then set before her; and he now learnt that his 
companion was a servant, who had just left her 
place, and was on her return to her friends in Lon- 
don. By degrees he extracted from her the infor- 
mation that she had in her possession about ten 
pounds, the fruits of her servitude ; . and from that 
moment the wretch determined upon the plan he 
was to pursue to rob her of her little treasure. In 
his conduct towards the female sex^ and particularly 
those whom he had marked out as bis victims, there 
was a softness and silkiness in the demeanour of 
HoUoway, which was well calculated to throw his 
unsuspecting victim off her guard ; and by a show 
of honour and strictness of principle^ he so wormed 
himself into the good opinion of his luckless com-' 

Eanion^ that she secretly congratulated herself on 
er good fortune in having fallen into the society of 
an individual who took such a warm interest about 
her, and who was so willing to render her every 
assistance in his power* In an unguarded moment, 
bis simple companion opened a small trunk contain- 
ing her apparel, from a corner of which she took her 
purse, and having taken from it a sovereign, replaced 
it in the same spot from which she had taken it. 
This was a temptation too strong for HoUoway to 
resist; and whilst they were eating their supper 
together, for which his companion paid, he expressed 
his determination, if his friend did not arrive before 
the morrow, to repair himself to London, and to 
which resolution he was the more determined to 
adhere, as he should have the pleasure of accom-* 
panying his fair companion^ and of protecting her 
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from that rttd6ne$g and insult to which she might be 
exposed in her unfriended condition. The manner 
of HoUoway was not calculated to excite any sus- 
picion in the breast of his victim, and her total in- 
experience induced her to l^nd a willing and a 
credulous ear to all the protestations of his disin- 
terested services, and of the great satisfaction which 
he felt in the enjoyment of her society. 

HoUoway met his companion on the following 
morning at breakfast, and he solicited from her the 
loan of a few shillings to defray his expenses to 
London, undertaking that it should be repaid on his 
arrival there, as well as the little sums which she 
had paid for his meals during his stay at Gravesend. 
The request was, without the slightest hesitation; 
complied with, and they repaired In company on 
board one of the packets, which landed them at 
Billingsgate. They went into one of the public- 
houses in Darkhouse-lane, HoUoway very kindly 
taking care of the trunks and expressing his deter^ 
mination to keep a strict eye upon it, as, in a place 
like BiUingsgate, frequented by persons of the most 
dishonest practices^ the purloining of a trunk of that 
small size would be the task of a moment. The 
advice of HoUoway was now asked as to the best 
and cheapest method of getting to Paddington, 
where the friends of his dupe resided ; and he pro- 
posed that they should walk as £air as the Bahk, and 
there take one of the Paddington stages. To this 
plan no objection was raised, and they proceeded up 
Graciechurch-fitreet, HoUoway carrying the trunk 
under his arm. Taking, however, the advantage of 
one of those narrow passages which lead from the 
western side of Gracechurch to the streets branching 
into GornhUl and Lombard-street, he seized the 
. opportunity, when the unfortunate girl was a little 
way in advance of himi to strike into one of those 
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passages, and, as it may be suspected, was soon^ 
beyond the pursuit of his thoughtless and inconside- 
rate dupe. Finding himself in a place of safety, he 
rifled the trunk of everything that was valuable to 
him in it, and having broken it into pieces, repaired 
to the neighbourhood of Drury-lane, where, as long 
as his ill-gotten wealth lasted him, he lived a life of 
debauchery and profligacy, and then set out on his 
return to his parents at Brighton. 

To speak of a single principle of religion, residing 
even latently in the breast of a villain of this stamp, 
would be an abuse of the term ; yet the advocates 
and believers in his regeneration flattered them- 
selves with the baseless hope, that his repentance 
was sincere, and that by the full acknowledgment 
of his crimes, he had washed the stains of blood 
from his hands. But whatever may have been the 
outward demeanour of this man — whatever may 
have been his hypocritical display of repentance 
and contrition, the devil was still in his heart, and 
prompted him to carry on his deceit, and to impose 
on the credulity of his fellow-creatures, so as to 
make them believe that he had found the accept- 
ance in the eyes of God, for which all of them in 
the well-meant plenitude of their zeal so devotedly 
prayed. 

The sentiments of his friends towards him may 
be easily gathered from the following letters : — 

^^ Dear Brother, 

^' We received your kind letter, and hope, 
" through 'Divine grace, it will be rendered 
" profitable to us both. We hope yoii will not 
*' think US unkind in not answering your letter 
*' before ; we desired it, intending to have sent 
" you some tea and sugar with it ; but as mother, 
" in consequence of your letter received to-day. 
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'* will send you a parcel, we shall send toge- 
" ther, and you may depend we shall do all we 
" can in compliance with yotir wishes, to sup- 
" ply the wants of Ann Kennett, as it regards 
*' her approaching cwifinement. We all of us 
*' perfectly approve of the sentiments contained 
*' in your letter to mother, and should be truly 
** glad to hear that the Lord had mercifully 
*^ granted her repentance. There are those 
'* who would be glad to write to her and point 
" her to the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
" sins of the world. We feel it our duty to 
^' pray for her ; but in her hitherto hardened 
'' state of feeling, we felt not permitted to do 
^* more : may the Lord hear and answer our 
" prayer on her behalf* 

" My dear brother, since I began to write 
" this, a gentleman from London has called 
*' on mother, and settled with her as regards your 
** writings ; for the future you will receive eight 
*' shillings per week, and it is her wish that 
" your writings should be sent direct to Mr. 
*' Nute, and not to her as before. It is her wish 
'^ to see you again soon, and as the means are 
" kindly provided, she will, with the blessing 
" of God, come as soon as she is a little better ; 
*' she is at present very poorly, her head is bad, ' 
" but better than it has been, and the settlement 
** made to-day has done much towards reliev- 
*' ing her mind. We are very thankful that the 
** Lord deals thus graciously with you, and that 
" you hav« the beginning of a good hope 
:" through grace : may the Lord help you to 
'^ hold fast that wbereunto you have attained; 
''.atid to press forward, trusting in him who is 
*^ willing and able to save to the uttermost all 
'^ who come unto God through him. Look up, 
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^' my dear brother, for we have not an High- 
^' priest which cannot be touched with the feel- 
*^ ings of our infirmities^ but one who was at all 
^^ points tempted as we are, yet without sin. 
'^ We are very sorry to hear of the illness of 
*' kind Mr. Wetherby, as well as thankful for 
*' what he has given you ; may the Lord grant 
'' him at this time more abundantly the com- 
** forts of his Holy Spirit, and may he hear at 
" the last, from the judge of all the earth, 
" Come, thou blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for thee . for I was sick 
and in prison, and you ministered unto me ; 
^* forasmuch as you have done it to the least of 
" these, you have done it unto me. The gen- 
^' tleman who was here to-day has taken down 
*^ the name of the turnkey who has been so 
^' kind to you ; you may rest satisfied that he 
*' will not be forgotten. Mr. Valley is not at 
" presentin Brighton, but as soon as he returns 
^* shall be informed of your desire. We hope 
'^ you will write to us soon ; perhaps we may 
" come with mother, who sends you her blessing, 
*' and with us constantly pleads your cause at 
** a throne of grace, that the Lord may be your 
^' helper, and enable you to fight the good fight 
** of faith, and lay bold of eternal life, and 
^^ grant us a happy meeting in that world 
" where there shall be no sin, neither sorrow, 
^' is the prayer of your affectionate brother and 
*^ sister 

** William and Betsy Salo*." 

*^ My dear Son, 

*' I embrace this opportunity dT writing 
" to you ; my mind has been very much dis- 
*' tressed on account of your not writing to me. 
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" I hope I said nothing when I saw you to 
" hurt your mind ; if I did it was not wilfully, 
^' and I hope you will write, if this is the ease, 
** and tell me. I am sure, my dear child, if 
" you knew how much my feelings have been 
*^ hurt at your seeming neglect, you would 
*^ write ; others may feel for you, but who can 
^^ feel hke me ; God alone can tell what I do 
" feel, and nothing but his Almighty power 
'* can or does support me. O, my dear John, 
'^ may these afflictions be sanctified both to you 
*^ and to me, and may we both, through the 
** abundant mercy of God in Christ, be found 
'' at last among those who have come out of 
** great tribulation, and washed their robes and 
*' made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
^^ You mentioned your clothes ; I will keep 
'^ them, if permitted^ as long as I live, and 
*^ when I die your sister may have them. I 
" have given up my work, and have removed 
^' into the next house ; 1 feel myself unable to 
*' undertake anything which requires bustle, 
'^ but think I shall be able to do a little n^edle- 
** work, if I Can get it. At this time, more 
^' than ever, I feel it necessary to cast all my 
^^ care upon him that careth for me, and who 
^' has said, * Thy bread shall be certain, and 
'^ thy water shall be sure.' I have written 
^'this much on temporal things, because I 
/^ thought you might be somewhat anxious for 
*' me in that respect; but, my dear child, 
*^ should you have one anxious thought for me 
'* on this subject, dismiss it, and let your only 
" care be the salvation of your never-dying 
'^ soul. May the Lord increase your faith. 
^' Remember, Jesus came not to call the 
^^ righteouS; but sinners to repentance ; and 
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" this is the work he has given you to do, to 
*' believe on Him whom he has sent- Abra- 
^' ham believed God, and it was counted unto 
^^ him for righteousness. Now to him that 
*^ worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
'* grace, but of debt ; but to him that worketh 
'' not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness. This, says the same Apostle, is a 
^* faithful saying, and worthy of acceptation : 
" Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
'^ sinners, of whom I am chief. Come now, and 
" let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
'^ although your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
'^ be white as snow ; though they be red like 
*^ crimson, they shall be as wool. O, John, 
*^ remember that now is the accepted time, 
*' and now is the day of salvation, and let 
'^ your prayer be for a present as well as free 
^' salvation. Can you find no similitude be- 
'^ tween your sin and that of David ? David's 
^^ was a present pardon ; he said, I have 
^^ sinned against the Lord ; and Nathan 
" answered and said. The Lord also hath put 
" away thy sin ; thou shalt not die. You say 
" you are afraid of false hope ; can that be false 
" hope which has for its foundation the blood 
^^ of Christ, which cleanseth from all sin ? 
" Dare to believe on Christ, lay hold, wrestle 
'^ with God in mighty prayer ; tell him 

"^ " ^ I will not let thee go, 

'* Till I thy name, thy nature know. 

** Endeavour to use what portion of faith you 
" have, and the Lord will give you more. 
*^ Remember that the law, under the heavy 
^^ weight of which you groan, is intended but as 
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*^ a schoolmaster; to bring us to Christ. Cast 
" not away, therefore, your confidence, which 
*^ hath great recompense of reward, for Christ 
^' is the end of all righteousness to every one 
" that belie veth. 

*^ Just as I had written thus far, your sister 
*^ brought in your last letter to her : it has 
'^ proved a cordial to my mind, for godly sor- 
'' row worketh repentance unto salvation not 
" to be repented of, and this, I believe, the 
^' Ijord has given you. Write to me as soon 
" as you can, and may the Lord God of all 
^' grace keep and comfort and eternally save 
*^ you, is the prayer of your afflicted, but affec- 

" tionate mother, 

" Harriet Holloway, 

" PS. There is a report here, that you have 
'^ sent for some one to take your likeness, in 
^' the same dress that you wore on that fatal 
" night : in pity to my feelings, as well as your 
" own, I hope you will not consent to anything 
'^ of the kind. With regard to what you have 
*' written, it is written correctly, and just as I 
" wish it If Mr. Nute should write to you to 
" make any alteration, I hope you will not, as 
** I can see no necessity for it. Betsy will 
*^ write soon ; and Mr. Nute called, and said^ 
" respecting what you named about money, 
'^ you should draw five shillings a week. Your 
" cousin Matilda desires me to give her love 
'' to you." 

It has often been said, that the real character of a 
man is seldom known until after his death ; for dur- 
ing life, prejudice and malice, detraction and false- 
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hood ally themselves with eaoh other, to disfigure 
that which is good and beautiful in the character, 
and to exaggerate and amplify that which is de- 
formed and vicious. Man^ however, in the general 
estimate of his character, may be regarded as a com- 
pound of good and evil ; of beauty and ugliness ; of 
goodness and of wickedness ; and it is in the greater 
or less degree, in which these excellencies and de- 
fects display themselves, that the world comes to its 
opinion as to the intrinsic virtue or depravity of the 
individual. It, however^ very rarely happens that, 
in the examination of the character of the man, we 
do not discover that if it be marked by strong vices, 
it is also distinguished by strong and eminent virtues ; 
— strength in virtue arid vice generally goes toge- 
ther ; but in the estimate of the character of Hollo- 
way, we arrive at a different conclusion. In the early 
part of his life he may have exhibited some tendency 
to virtue, but the latter part of it was one dark 
repellent picture of guilt and cri\ne, without scarcely 
one redeeming ray to enliven its dreariness ; we 
look in vain for one single virtue, even in its most 
contracted exercise, which could entitle him to the 
slightest share of our approbation and esteem : he 
died as he lived, a hardened reprobate, for we place 
no value upon his religious professions, — on the con- 
trary, we can but echo his own sentiments, when he 
said, ^* That he was too bad for the mercy of God to 
be extended to him." His humility was not that 
pious, soothing or consoling condition of the souU 
which is always the ejBect of a true and genuine re- 
pentance ; and although at one moment his heart 
might have been cheered by the great and glorious 
promises of his Redeemer, yet the next it was 
^,plunged into all the horrors of despair, from the 
consciousness of the enormity of his crimes, and the 
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dreadful prospect which in consequence presented 
itself to his view, of the everlasting torments which 
are prepared for sinners like himself. 

It was the particular wish of Hollowly, that his 
life should be published as a warning to young peo- 
ple, and as such it may be productive of some good : 
it is perhaps, the only recompense that he could make 
for the indelible stain which he has thrown upon his 
race, by the commission of crimes which were hardly 
known before in the catalogue of human depravity. 
He has left behind him a specimen of how far the 
guilt of man can extend, and ages may perhaps pass . 
away before another monster, like HoUoway, like 
some baneful pestilence in the physical world, is 
allowed again to pollute the earth with his presence. 

His advice to young women on the danger of 
listening with so much readiness to the hollow and 
deceptions promises of their suitors, may be regarded 
as perhaps not the least curious part of his autobio- 
graphy : of its beneficial effects we express our 
decided doubts, for so long as affection and credulity 
constitute two of the component parts of the charac- 
ter of woman, so long will the evil exist of which Hol- 
loway complains, and which he used every exertion 
in his power to increase, as long as he was permitted 
to live upon the earth. In this view, however, of 
the character of Holloway, we trace, during the 
whole of his career, the dark, designing, treacherous 
villain. He commenced his guilty designs on the 
virtue and innocence of a credulous, confiding girl, 
with all the systematic tact of the most accomplished 
seducer ; — ^if he destroyed the future happiness of the 
individual, if he annihilated every prospect in her 
breast of gaining her support by an honest livelihood, 
if he saw the heart breaking at his perfidy and his vil* 
lainy, — then was the triumph of the wretch complete, 
and glorying in his victory, be set forth in pursuit 
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of another victim to his own base and unbridled pas- 
sions. A soul like his, ascending to its Maker, 
charged with such a weight of sin, — the blood of the 
innocent on his hands, — the anguish of many a 
breaking heart sounding around him like so many 
accusing spirits — can a soul like that, notwith- 
standing the many cheering promises held out to it, 
enter its Maker's presence without shuddering at the 
doom that awaits it ? — Can a soul like that, although 
it may give in its human infirmity as a plea, expect 
a pardon from that God, whose throne is built on 
justice, and who measures out his rewards and pu- 
nishments with an impartial hand, calling the good 
to his right hand, and telling the wicked to depart 
from him to the hell which has been formed for 
them. 

There is, however, one point not hitherto ad- 
verted to in the life of HoUoway ; and that is, that 
from circumstances which have been privately and 
confidentially communicated fo us, we express it as 
our firm opinion, that HoUoway did not enter into 
a full confession of the crimes which he had com- 
mitted. We have no hesitation in affirming, that 
the murder of Celia was not the only one which he 
committed ; and although the act could never be 
brought home to him, yet, when all the circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, little doubt can 
exist, that the young woman, whose corpse was cast 
on shore at Rye, came by her death by the murder- 
ous hand of HoUoway. We know that HoUoway, 
when in Horsham jail, w^s asked by a female friend, 
who took advantage of the temporary absence of his 
mother to put the question to him, whether the 
murder of Celia was the only one that he had com- 
mitted, imploring him, at the same time, to make 
a full confession of it, or, otherwise, how'tiould he 
expect to find acceptance in the eyes of God, unless 
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he unburthened his conscience from the whole 
weight of his crimes. HoUoway did then confess 
to another murder, and the secret would, perhaps, 
have been at that time disclosed, but for the return 
of his mother ; the conversation then dropped. By 
referring to that part of the narrative of HoUoway, 
which speaks of the finding of the corpse of the 
young woman, who was proved to have been seen 
alive last in his society, there is an ambiguity in 
his description, which evidently shows an anxious 
desire of concealment ; and it has always appeared 
to us as inculpating the civic authorities of the town 
of Rye, in not entering into a more strict and rigo- 
rous examination of the manner in which the young 
\i^oraan came to her death, for that she was mur- 
dered it was evident, by the marks on her body, 
and the rope round her neck, and yet, up to this 
very day, no discovery of her murderer has been 
made. HoUoway could not have been actuated by 
any interested motive to confess to the commission 
oT a murder previous to that of Celia ; and, there- 
fore, as we are confidently assured that he did 
make such a confession, we send his name down to 
posterity, as linked with the perpetration of crimes 
which make humanity shudder, and which must 
have eradicated from his heart all hope of the for- 
giveness of his God. 

It may be urged against us, that in our summary 
of the character of HoUoway, we may have inflicted 
a wound on the feelings of his surviving relatives 
and friends : much, howe(rer, as we may be disposed 
to respect their feelings, and averse as our disposi- 
tion may be to inflict an unnecessary wound, where 
the pain must be already almost too intense to sup- 
port, yet we have a higher and more imperative 
duty imposed upon us, and that is, the general cause 
of virtue and the interests of human society. The 
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task whicli we have had to accomplish has by no 
means been a pleasant one, for we have had to exhibit 
human turpitude in its most horrific and appalling* 
features — we have had to record in the history of 
crime an act which throws all previous murders far 
into the background, in point of atrocity and guilt, 
and which will carry the name of HoUoway to pos- 
terity, as the synonyme for a human monster. 

His career on earth is finished — he has, ere now, 
received his sentence from his God, and in Christian 
charity let us hope, that although Justice stood at 
the gate and said — ^ I must have^ sickness for their 
health — I must^ have ignominy for their honour — I 
must have death for their life ;' yet, that the gate 
was opened to let Mercy in, and that there has been 
joy in heaven over a sinner that has repented. 




FINIS. 
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